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POWER  TO  MOVE  AMERICA 


Fast-moving  diesels,  thousands  of  horsepower  strong,  streak  out  of  the  horizon  at  daybreak. 
Colossal  new  diesels  like  this  power  the  trains  that  move  America’s  food,, .fuel.,, 
rgw  materials . . .  manufactured  products,  i..  The  efficiency  of  this  power  helps  hold 
down  the  cost  of  living.  Railroads  are  constantly  developing 
new  ways  to  serve  our  growing  transportation  needs... 
helping  keep  America  on  the  move. 
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Experience 


by  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  President 
Sta-Hi  Corporation,  Newport  Beach, 


California 


what  kind . . . 

There  are  many  types  of  experience.  Theoretical,  practi¬ 
cal,  bad  and  good.  Theoretical  experience  indicates  that 
no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  in  searching  for  new  an¬ 
swers  to  pertinent  questions.  Practical  experience  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  to  judge  the  validity  of  a  suggested 
course  of  action.  Bad  experience,  when  accepted  in  the 
right  light,  is  an  important  part  of  the  learning  process. 
A  good  experience  pro\’es  that  what  you  are  doing  is 
logical,  satisfying  and  profitable. 

*  *  * 

how  applied . . . 

Let’s  examine  these  types  of  experience  in  relation  to 
the  newspaper  business.  You  find  that  a  congenial  com¬ 
bination  of  all  types  is  necessary  in  every  phase  of 
newspaper  production.  From  news  stories  and  editorial 
format  to  the  physical  production  facilities.  And  when 
you  are  able  to  find  a  manufacturer  who  utilizes  these 
experiences,  both  in  the  staff  he  assembles  and  in  the 
equipment  he  produces,  you  have  assurance  that  you 
will  receive  helpful  service  and  quality  products. 

*  *  * 
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JUNE 

4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  on  management.  Columbia  Univer¬ 

sity  New  York. 

5- 8 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers.  Tel-Aviv,  Israel. 
5-13 — Communication  Arts  Institute.  New  Mexico  State  University, 

Cruces,  N.M. 

8-10 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Andrew  Jackson,  Oak  Ridge. 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Treadway  Inn, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

9- 10 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Wort  Motor  Hotel,  Jackson. 

10- 14 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston. 

11- 15 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference 
(with  Mid  America  Merchanical  Conference).  Hotel  Muehlebach  and 
Municipal  Auditorium,  Kansas  City. 

12- 13 — Utah-ldaho  Associated  Press.  Spokane,  Wash. 

12-14 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Bayshore  Inn.  Vancouver. 

14- 17 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 

15- 17 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

16- 17 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Los  Alamos  Inn,  Los  Alamos,  N.M. 

18- 22 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Doral 
Beach  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

19- 22 — International  Press  Institute.  General  Assembly,  Hotel  Inter¬ 
continental,  Geneva.  Switzerland. 

21-25 — National  Newspaper  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Va. 

21- 25 — Virginia  Press  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

22- 25 — Texas  Press  Association.  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

23- 25 — California  Press  Photographers  Association.  Harrah's  Lake  Tahoe, 
Stateline.  Calif. 

25-29 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Lafayette  Hotel.  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

27-29 — International  Advertising  Association.  World  Congress.  Royal 
Festival  Hall,  London. 

29-30 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Santa  Barbara. 


JULY 

2-6 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Boston 
Hotel.  Boston. 

5-8 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

9-21 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  circulation  managers.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

13-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  weeklies  conference. 

Treadway  Inn,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

13-15 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Florence.  Ala. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  LeChateau 

Champlain,  Montreal. 

23-Aug.  4— -American  Press  Institute  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

27-29 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 

AUGUST 

27-31 — Association  for  Education  In  Journalism.  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


who  does _ 

At  Sta-Hi  we  have  been  careful  to  put  together  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  problem-solving  staflF  and  efficient,  proven 
products.  For  e.xample,  take  the  matter  of  automating 
your  mailroom.  The  combination  of  all  our  experience 
(theoretical,  practical,  bad  and  good)  brings  you  the 
ultimate  in  mailroom  automation.  We  have  men  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  you  design  your  mailroom  eflBciently,  and 
the  Sta-Hi  Stacker  and  Program  Control  Svstem  to  im¬ 
plement  their  suggestions  effectively.  Talk  to  your  Sta-Hi 
Regional  Manager  today.  You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

N.I3I 

STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Headquarters:  2601  Campus  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  •  (714)  833-1000 

Other  Sales  Service  Centers  in  Paramus,  N.  /.;  Chi¬ 
cago;  Wichita;  Montreal,  Canada;  Brussels,  Belgium. 
Sales  representatives  throughout  the  free  world. 


SEPTEMBER 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 

Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

23 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Oasis  Motel,  Bay  City. 
28-30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson 
Hotel.  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 


OCTOBER 

8-14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

12- 14 — Oregon-Washington  AP  Association.  Eugene,  Ore. 

13- 20 — Inter- American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San  Juan, 
P.R. 

15-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  Colo. 

17-20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Palmer  House, 
Chicago. 

18.19 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto. 
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THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

sets  new  circulation  records 
--again. 


595,000  Sundays 

...up  over 20,000 

466,000  Daily 

...up  over  11,000 


RtprMMtod  Inn  ttiMral— S»wy»r,  F«rtus(m.  Wilk^r.  FHinoitl  Qfwt  W«bb  A  Ca  H«t«t  &  W— rf  M»l  Htmwn  Assoc  (Ftorkis),  Lou  AoblMns  (N.Y.  ond  NJ.).  Mrs.  Johnnio 
Albortson  (Now  Cnglond),  0.  Cnriquot  Simoni  (Moxtco).  COHiits  Fuck.  Rotofrovuro— Motropoiiton  Simdty  NowspopSrs.  tolwwttoosl  Nowtwook-lntomotlonol  (Curopo  4  Asio). 

Circuktim  o»  of  Morek  32*  2967*  os  jUsd  with  Ike  Audit  Bureau  ef  Circui^itms*  suh^ect  ta  audit. 
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Art  Gravure  brings  to 
colorlil  life  tie 
uiiracle  of  bigb-speed 
Rotogravure  printing 
for  these  distinguished 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Buffalo  Courier- Express 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Toledo  Blade 
Youngstown  Vindicator 

All  have  discovered  new  sources  of  linage  revenue  and  in¬ 
creased  circulation  through  locally  edited  magazines  printed 
by  Art  Gravure. 

Most  run  on  Sunday.  Two  of  the  above  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  also  publish  TV  magazines  printed  by  Art  Gravure. 

Art  Gravure  representatives  would  like  to  talk  with  editors, 
publishers  or  business  managers  who  do  not  already  publish 
locally  edited  rotogravure  supplements.  We  will  describe  our 
high-quality  rotogravure  reproduction,  quick  production  and 
fine  service,  plus  the  linage  picture  you  may  expect.  Just  write 
or  phone  Art  Gravure  Corporation  of  Ohio,  1845  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  0.  44114.  Phone  216-861-1750. 
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in  BRKVi  n  :  Isold's  l*ra>er  (56  worilsl.  Lincoln' 
Gettysburg  .Address  (226t.  Ten  Commandments  (297i 

Twenty-Third  Psalm  (llHl . Plaque  is  a  word  tluil 

plagues.  On  the  copydesk  of  the  Schenectady  ( \.  Y.)  Union 
Star,  Cliff  Carroll  was  editing  a  outline  that  mentioned 
“plague”  being  presented  to  a  winner.  A  co-worker.  Tom 
Schley,  quipped:  "Prohahly  like  the  black  plaque  in  England.' 

.  .  .  .  An  English-language  new.«paper  in  Ensenada.  Mexico,  i, 
called  Ensenada  Hello!  ....  .Style  bulletin  posted  on  thi 
Miami  Herald  notice  hoard  during  a  Miss  U.S..A.  pageant:  ‘M 
has  been  determined,  amid  much  guffawing,  that  ‘Miss  U..S.A. 
does  indeed  have  periods.”  ....  Jack  Hess.  Craufordsviilf 
(Ind.)  Journal-Revietc  reporter  and  a  special  correspondeni 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star,  was  surprised  to  see  his  name  listed 
in  the  Star  under  “Other  Indiana  Deaths.”  Hess  sends  obits  and 
other  stories  to  the  Star  by  telegraph  and  his  signoff  name 
was  mistaken  for  one  of  the  obits.  .  .  .  Letter  column  of  a 
house  journal  of  the  General  Telephone  Company  of  Indiana 
is  headed:  “The  Customers  Always  Write.”  ....  Publisher 
George  Baker  writes  a  13-paragraph  column.  “Baker's  Dozen.’ 
for  his  Fort  Stockton  (Tex.  I  Uioneer. 


Printing  Those  26  Letters 

\ovelelt»‘‘/  Well  met.  just  alpliabel. 

Get  set.  tvpe  set. 

Ill  set,  reset,  hand  s«-l.  inset. 

Slet.  overset,  fret. 

More  sweat,  lM-s<‘t. 

.All  wet.  Upset'/  Y<ni  het. 

Threat,  in  dt'ht.  regret  .  .  . 

Forget. 

— Marian  M.  Goodman 


-  Arnold  Dibble.  ITiited  Press  International  executive  editor 
for  Asia,  and  Susan  Dibble  are  the  first  father-and-daughter 
regular  members  of  the  Foreign  Correspondents  Club  of  Tokyo 
in  the  club’s  21 -year  history.  Susan,  formerly  of  the  Japan 
Times  and  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  now  writes  for  Reader f 
Digest  in  Tokyo.  She’s  an  independent  young  w'oman  and  her 
regular  membership  was  sponsored  by  a  man  from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press — her  father's  opposition  service . Arch 

Napier,  Albuquerque,  writes:  “Who  qualifies  as  ‘the  fastest 
pun  in  the  West?’  1  nominate  Bob  Lawrence,  former  Albuquer- 
ipte  Tribune  political  writer  who  joined  New  Mexico  Gov. 
Dave  Cargo  as  secretary  last  January  and  now  has  resigned  to 
edit  four  Albuquerque  neighborhood  newspapers.  In  the  May  11 
Valley  News,  Bob  headlines  a  YMC.A  swimming  story  ‘Poolinc 
Talent’  and  a  garden  club  show  ‘Iris  Eyes  Are  Smiling.’  Having 
moved  out  of  the  governor's  office.  Boh  and  his  puns  are  no 
longer  rated  as  capitol  crimes.” 

— .Agnes  Staggs  calls  her  column  in  the  Lotiftiiew  (IXash.l 
Daily  News  “Stagglines.'’  ....  Eyebrow -raising  head  in  the 
K^ichita  (Kans.)  Democrat  •.  “M  orking  Wives  Double  in  Size 
.  .  .  .  Heady  heads:  “.Mayor  Moves  Merrily  Mid  Mass  of 

Munchers” — Indianapolis  News . Another  eyebrow-raising 

head:  “Merry  Homemakers  Club  Shows  Cancer  Film” — Fort 

Sumner  (N.  M.)  De  Baca  County  News . Bob  Beck. 

managing  editor.  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot,  calls  his 
column  “Beck  ’n’  Call.”  ....  The  state  auto  license  plate 
of  R.  N.  Robinson,  editor  of  the  weekly  Royse  City  (Tex.t 
American,  reads  ETAOIN  in  capital  letters.  It  bafiBes  out¬ 
siders  but  those  in  the  craft  know'  they  are  the  first  six  letter? 
downward  on  a  typesetting  machine  keyboard — and  often  plague 
proofreaders  by  appearing  in  galleys  of  set  type. 
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70,000  IN  THREE  YEARS 

AND  6R0WINB  FAST! 


UNYT 

The  combined  selling  power  of  the: 

Long  Island  Press 
Long  Island  Star-Journal 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Star-Ledger 
Jersey  Journal 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  i  Schmitt 


editorial 

A  Minimal  Problem 

^1  lit.  Press-liar  Cloir.mittee  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 

lulitors  reported  to  the  19()5  annual  meeting:  “Only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  criminal  cases  go  to  jury  trials;  one  estimate  puts  the  number 
at  K",,.  Of  these,  a  still  much  smaller  fraction  are  reported  by  the 
press.  Cdifton  Daniel,  managing  editor  of  the  N'ete  York  Times,  noted 
that  in  January,  1965,  11, 72^  felonies  were  committed  in  New  York 
Oity  and  of  these  only  11  were  mentitmed  in  the  AVte  York  Daily 
\exvs.” 

Alfred  Friendly,  an  associate  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  and 
Ronald  L.  Goldfarb,  a  Washington  attorney,  in  their  new  book 
“Oime  and  Publicity;  The  Impact  of  News  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice”  (t&P  May  20,  page  IS)  reported  on  a  study  of  felony  cases 
in  the  District  of  C'.olumbia.  I  hey  found  that  in  1963  grand  juries 
returned  1,231  felony  indictments  naming  a  total  of  1,509  defendants 
but  only  312  of  the  cases  were  ever  mentioned  itt  the  Post;  only  86 
defendants  went  to  trial  and  of  these  1 1  were  aetjuitted.  They  pointed 
out  that  prejudicial  publicity  was  a  jjotential  factor  only  in  extra¬ 
ordinary,  or  bizarre,  cases. 

The  authors  also  polled  state  attorness  general  and  district  attorneys 
of  the  50  largest  cities  and  found  that  “the  menace  of  ‘Trial  by  News¬ 
paper’,  t)l  press  polhition  of  the  stream  ol  justice,  must  rank  well  down 
in  the  hierarchy  of  ills  that  plague  the  athninistration  of  justice.” 

The  poll  produced  a  consensus,  they  said,  that  the  issue  of  Free 
Press,  Fair  1  rial  was  “a  minimal  problem.” 

1  hat’s  what  most  newspaper  editors  have  been  saving  for  some  time. 

Lottery  News 

^  I  ^  HE  various  Federal  laws  prohibiting  the  broailcast  of  tiews  and  in- 
^  formation  about  lotteries  anti  the  dissemination  t)f  such  news  by 
newspapers  through  the  mails  are  an  anathronism  and  should  be 
changed. 

The  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  voted  some  time  ago  to  legalize  a 
lottery  in  that  State.  More  recently  the  fteople  of  New  York  approved 
a  similar  lottery  now  being  organized. 

Iti  both  States,  communications  media  arc  constrained  by  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  from  telling  the  people  all  about  it  either  over 
the  air  or  through  the  mails.  It  makes  no  difference  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  newspajjer  distribution  is  via  the  Post  Office. 

It  is  an  absurd  situation  when  the  electorate  approves  a  measure 
for  its  own  political  subdivision  and  then  is  prohibited  from  reading 
and  hearing  every  detail  about  it  in  every  way  possible. 

A  Federal  Press 

"Proposals  of  some  regional  war-on-poveriy  program  directors  for 
-■  Federally-financed  newspapers  have  been  rejected  wisely  by  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  'Fhis  is  in  line  with  the 
policy  established  some  time  ago  when  a  plan  for  a  government- 
financed  community  netvspaper  in  a  poverty  area  of  W'ashington  was 
turned  down. 

Fhe  designers  of  these  projects  may  have  been  motivated  by  the 
highest  ideals  but  they  overlooked  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  press  of  any  nature  or  size.  The  temptations  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  press  to  propagandize  and  to  proliferate  are  loo  great  to  permit 
it  to  be  established  under  any  pretext  in  a  democraev. 


"'Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  lift  you  up.” 

James  4:10 


Editor  &  Publisher 

(S  THE  FOURTH  ESTATi 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdem 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estiti 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  S  Publisher,  June  29 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Associates. 
Tony  Brenna,  Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman, 
Edward  Rapetti. 

Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 
Advertising  Manager,  Ferdinand  Teubner;  Ad¬ 
vertising  Production  Manager,  Bernadetta 
Borries. 

Ass't  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Managtr, 
George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 
Librarian,  Jeanne  Colbert. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

General  OfRces — 850  Third  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10022  Phono:  212-752-7050.  TWX  212 
867-7289. 

Treasurer,  William  J.  Teresky. 


j  Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor. 

Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
'  Representatives:  360  North  Michigan  Ava.. 

60601.  Phone:  312-782-4898. 

Washington:  Luther  A.  Huston.  Correspondent, 
1295  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628-8365. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc, 
Advertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  94104. 
Phone:  415-421-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Marshal*  Inc.,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative,  1830  West  8  St, 
90057.  Phone:  213-382-6346. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England. 

6  mo.  averara  net  paid  December  1966 — TJ.iM 
Renewal  77.71%. 

I  ^ 

I  *  *  •  Charter  Member,  Audit  . 

I  Cireulationa 

Member,  American  ABP 

#  BusineM  PreM  Ine. 
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U.N.  PRESS  CORPS 

Like  many  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Correspondents  Association,  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  aura  of  respecta¬ 
bility  that  your  magazine  gave  the  ill- 
conceived  outburst  of  Aaron  Ein frank 
(May  13). 

The  U.N.  press  corps,  like  any  body  of 
its  type,  may  have  an  oddball  or  two  but 
its  entire  membership — save  for  two  de- 
ser\ed  exceptions  who  also  won  a  U.N. 
reporting  award  achieved  by  Mr.  Einfrank 
himself — is  not  deserving  of  the  blanket 
abuse  to  which  he  subjected  it. 

To  characterize  the  remainder  as 
“bogus,  PR  types,  spies,  propagandists, 
superannuated  (one  major  American  pa¬ 
per  uses  the  U.N.  as  a  sort  of  pasture), 
secretaries  with  editorial  ambitions,  old 
ladies,  the  idle  rich  and  much  worse” 
indicates  a  warped  and  uninformed  ap¬ 
proach. 

In  laudatory  mention  of  the  U.N.  press 
corps  in  its  news  columns  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  often  borne  witness  to  the 
error  of  Einfrank. 

Mr.  Einfrank  possibly  is  not  aciiuainted 
with  the  Indian  press  and  perhaps  by  ad¬ 
mission  has  sought  to  include  me  in  his 
general  damnation.  Permit  me  merely  to 
say  that  I  have  seen  at  work  in  the  U.N. 
press  corps  and  the  working  membership 
of  the  U.N.  Correspondents  Association 
some  of  the  most  able,  dedicated,  informed 
professional  men  in  journalism  in  any 
world  capital.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
their  company,  knowing  as  I  do  that  many 
a  diplomat  is  more  apprehensive  of  facing 
the  U.N.  press  corps  than  that  in  any 
other  capital. 

Chakr.warti  Raghavan 
Press  Trust  of  India 
President, 

U.N.  Correspondents  Association 
* 

In  reply  to  the  recent  diatribe  of  “His 
Excellency”  Aaron  Einfrank  and  his 
“holier  than  thou”  attitude  regarding  us 
lesser  mortals  of  the  4th  Estate  at  the 
United  Nations  and  the  North  American 
newspaper  publishers: 
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It  was  not  my  pleasure  to  meet  this 
gentleman.  Therefore,  I  do  not  know  his 
writing  background  prior  to  the  8  year 
U.N.  assignment.  However,  he  learned 
very  little,  for  with  all  the  knowledge  he 
did  not  get  understanding.  If  the  alleged 
abuses  weighed  so  heavily  he  could  have 
worked  to  correct  them,  journalistic 
prostitution  notwithstanding! 

As  a  roving  editor,  I  necessarily  travel 
in  various  circles  of  the  working  press. 
I’ve  covered  political,  women’s,  religious, 
sports  and  the  “You  name  it.  I’ve  covered 
it”  groups.  I  say  without  reservation,  the 
United  Nations  Press  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent.  dignified  and  interesting 
groups  with  which  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work. 

I  may  not  possess  the  sheer  brilliance 
of  the  gentleman.  But.  Oh,  my!  I  shall 
try!  Perhaps,  I,  too  can  reach  that 
exalted,  ethereal  platform  Einfrank  has 
sought  to  create  for  himself,  and  in  his 
magnificent,  magnanimous  manner  con¬ 
descended  to  elevate  his  two  friends,  the 
Messrs.  Fleming  and  Foell. 

Margaret  Dysart 

Montclair,  N.J. 

«  *  'K' 

SOPHISTICATION 

Comments  in  E&P  that  readership  of 
daily  newspapers  per  thousand  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  U.S.  is  low  and  in  the 
U.K.  highest  in  the  world,  and  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Michael  D.  Hull  that  American 
newspapers  have  “a  general  lack  of  so¬ 
phistication”,  brings  to  mind  one  of  the 
many  reasons  I  have  known  of  editors 
being  declared  by  their  superiors  unfit  for 
their  jobs,  during  my  40  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  North  and  South,  from  an 
1,100-circulation  weekly  to  a  110,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily. 

Almost  every  newspaperman  is  familiar 
with  the  editor  (or  editors)  fired  or  pres¬ 
sured  to  resign  because  “he  drinks  too 
much”  or  because  he  was  “a  blue-nose 
Sunday  School  teacher”;  the  editor  (or 
editors)  who  “couldn’t  get  along  with 
people”,  or  “spent  more  time  with  his 
friends  than  on  the  job”,  but  after  one 
such  letter  of  mine  published  in  E&P  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  man  who  said  he 
was  fired  because  his  handling  of  the  pa¬ 
per  was  “too  sophisticated.” 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  point  I  have  so 
often  made  in  this  column  that  most  dailies 
are  owned  by  investors  who  select  pub¬ 
lishers  or  general  managers  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  with  a  sales  back¬ 
ground,  who  don’t  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  crack  editor  and  a  hack  with  the 
result  that  most  editors  couldn’t  score  50 
on  a  current  affairs  test,  have  read  no 
books  since  they  left  school,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  wouldn’t  think  of  considering  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  shorthand  in  selecting  a  reporter, 
or  one  who  has  read  at  least  one  book  on 
the  fundamentals  of  law,  which  explains 
the  ridiculous  news  stories  from  the  court 
house  and  legislature,  and  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  ac¬ 
counting  explains  why  most  newspapers 
carry  no  news  at  all  about  the  financial 
status  of  the  city  or  county  government. 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  only  natural 
that  top  managers  are  as  satisfied  with  a 
“stringer”  who  sends  a  column  a  day  from 
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the  United  Nations  as  with  one  who  can 
write  with  some  understanding  about  tbe 
basic  conflicting  philosophies  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  economics  between  Russia  and 
America,  or  on  a  broader  scale  between 
tbe  E^st  and  the  West. 

It’s  easy  to  imagine  the  top  manager 
of  a  big  daily,  or  chain  of  dailies,  each 
worth  at  least  a  million  dollars,  consider¬ 
ing  applications  for  a  job  as  correspond¬ 
ent  from  the  United  Nations,  and  one  of 
the  letters  says  “I  am  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  both  Mao-tse-tung  and  John 
Maynard  Keynes”.  The  top  manager’s  re¬ 
action  would  probably  be:  “Sounds  like 
he  has  Communist  learnings”,  and  in  the 
same  breath:  “Who  is  John  Maynard 
Keynes?” 

Thorne  Lane 

Troup  County  Herald 
Hogansville,  Ga. 

*  *  * 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLIES 

The  series  on  New  York  City’s  weeklies 
by  Rick  Friedman  and  Edward  Rapetti 
has  provided  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  role  of  the  weekly  of  interest  to 
journalists  and  allied  professions.  Con¬ 
gratulations  for  doing  well  a  job  that 
needed  to  be  done. 

Mark  W'iesner 

New  York,  N.Y. 

(Mr.  JFeisner  is  director  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  and  Information  in  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Licenses.) 

*  *  * 

Your  series  on  New  York  area  weeklies 
is  most  interesting  and  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  files.  Thanks  so  much  for  doing 
it. 

Ken  Byerly 

School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

*  *  * 

PLEASED 

Your  1967  Year  Book  has  arrived  and 
we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  having  added  “outdoor 
editor”  to  your  classifications. 

Bill  Hoke 

Branson,  Missouri 

giiiiiiiiinnimiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii 

Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Rattlesnake  Hunt  Includes  Women. — 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal. 

• 

Retarded  Assn.  President  Addresses 
Florida  PTA. — Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Re¬ 
corder. 

• 

Iowa  Congressman  Seeking  Tougher 
Meat  Inspection. — Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald. 

• 

Communists  Reek  Havoc  In  India. — 
Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun. 

m 

Vice  Valued  at  $400  Is  Taken  From 
Truck. — Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune. 
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The  Journal  Hires 
Flock  of  New  Hands 


The 


Editor's 


The  auditors  tell  me  The  Journal  spent 
$229,485  for  newsprint  last  year.  With 
the  price  of  newsprint  rising  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Journal  increasing,  the 
probable  cost  of  paper  to  the  company 
this  year  is  a  horrid 
thought. 

So  what  am  I  going  to 
do? 

I  am  going  to  use  part 
of  this  expensive  paper  to 
print  the  reports  and  com¬ 
ments  of  a  flock  of  new 
hands. 

The  names  of  the  new 
familiar:  James  Reston, 

Russell  Baker,  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  Walter 
Kerr,  Harrison  Salisbury,  Arthur  Daley. 
Hanson  Baldwin,  Drew  Middleton  and 
others. 


Opinion 


help  may  be 
Tom  Wicker, 


They  sound  suspiciously  like  the  Train¬ 
ed  Seals  of  the  New  York  Times.  They 
are. 

The  Journal  has  subscribed  to  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service  direct  by  wire 
from  Times  Square. 

Why  are  we  adding  these  reporters  to 
the  world-^\'ide  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press,  our  distinguished  stable  of  colum¬ 


nists  such  as  Walter  Lippmann,  Joe  Al- 
sop,  Drew  Pearson.  Sylvia  Porter,  J.  P. 
Harris  and  Ann  Landers,  and  our  home¬ 
grown  reporters  and  commentators? 

Simply  because  the  world  has  shrunk 
and  its  events  have  expanded. 

Our  readers  are  entitled  to  the  best 
possible  picture  of  the  happenings  that 
shape  their  daily  lives  and  mold  their  fu¬ 
ture. 

Our  readers  are  smarter,  too.  More  of 
them  have  high  school  and  college  educa¬ 
tions.  More  of  them  have  traveled  to  dis¬ 
tant  parts.  More  of  them  are  concerned 
with  events  in  Hanoi,  Tokyo,  New  Delhi, 
Washington  and  Podunk. 

Our  teen-agers  are  precocious,  our  old¬ 
sters  are  savants.  This  broad  slice  of  Kan¬ 
sas  has  a  higher  IQ,  a  greater  degree  of 
literacy  and  more  sophistication  per  cap¬ 
ita  than  an  equivalent  population  area  in 
New  York  City. 

So  The  Journal  has  to  keep  up  with 
them. 

“All  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print”?  We 
can’t  boast  that. 

But  we  can  present  the  cream. 

Watch  how  we  break  in  the  new  hands 
the  next  few  weeks  and  spread  their 
brains  across  our  expensive  newsprint. 


For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times, 
subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  News  Service. 

For  availability  and  rates,  call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham, 
Editor-Manager,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service, 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036.  (212)556-7089 
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Chandler  Denies  Gov’t 
Claim  of  Monopoly  Plan 


He  Declares  No  Competition 
Existed  in  San  Bernardino 


Los  Angeles 

In  the  next  four  weeks,  Times 
Mirror  Company  attorneys  plan 
to  present  enough  evidence  to 
Federal  Judge  Warren  F.  Fer- 
■juson  to  support  their  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  government’s  anti¬ 
trust  case  is  built  upon  a  false 
premise. 

‘  Norman  Chandler,  chaiiman 
of  the  board  of  the  company, 
keynoted  that  attack  when  he 
testified  this  week  as  one  of  the 
first  defense  witnesses. 

First,  he  denied  that  Times 
Mirror,  which  owns  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  had  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  monopolizing  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Separate  IVIarkt*! 

Secondly,  he  emphasized  that 
there  was  and  there  is  no  com¬ 
petition  between  the  Times  and 
the  San  Bernardino  Sun  because 
the  latter  serves  “a  completely 
•eparate  market.” 

In  a  further  thrust  at  the 
complaint  that  Times  Mirror 
violated  the  restraint-of-trade 
laws  by  its  acquisition  of  the 
San  Bernardino  newspapers  in 
1964,  Chandler  testified:  “We 
have  not  nor  will  we  ever  be 
tempted  to  take  over  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Sun  papers.” 

However,  he  added,  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  Times  Mirror 
is  precluded  from  keeping  in 
“very  close  touch”  with  the 
financial  situation  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  for  which  it 
paid  $15  million. 

Chandler  took  the  stand  after 
the  Times  Mirror’s  chief  coun- 
kI,  Julian  von  Kalinowski,  had 
indicated  to  preliminary  wit¬ 
nesses  how’  he  would  unroll 
a  skein  of  expert  testimony  to 
•how  an  absence  of  competition 
and  counter  the  government’s 
claim  that  Times  Mirror  re- 
®oved  a  potential  rival  when  it 
bought  the  San  Bernardino 
newspapers. 

(The  lawyer  told  the  court 
there  is  a  buffer  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  land  between  the 


basic  circulation  areas  of  the 
Times  and  the  Sun  papers.  In 
that  buffer  zone  in  the  west  end 
of  San  Bernardino  county,  there 
are  local  newspapers  at  Ontario 
and  Upland  that  have  better 
than  75  percent  of  the  home  cov¬ 
erage  while  the  Sun  has  less 
than  2  percent. 

Times  Mirror  witnesses  will 
include  several  advertisers  who 
will  explain  their  purchase  of 
newspaper  space  to  cover  the 
individual  markets. 

Before  Chandler  was  heard, 
Judge  Ferguson  rejected  some 
defense  testimony  concerning  a 
market  survey  made  by  Facts 
Consolidated.  The  government 
lawyers  claimed  the  sui’vey  was 
biased  liecause  the  firm  receives 
about  17  percent  of  its  revenue 
from  assignments  for  the  Times 
Mirror  Company. 

The  judge  observed  that  Her¬ 
bert  Holley,  head  of  the  firm, 
had  admitted  that  Times  Mirror 
lawyers  and  officials  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  formulation  of  the 
questions  for  the  interview's 
taken  from  residents  of  the  San 
Bernardino  area. 

Quirks  In  Cumpuler 

Judge  Ferguson  also  noted 
that  Holley  admitted  the  com¬ 
puter  which  compiled  the  data 
for  the  survey  had  “quirks” 
and  didn’t  register  certain  fig¬ 
ures. 

The  defense  also  presented 
Dr.  Almarin  Phillips,  Professor 
of  Economics  and  Law  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  crux  of  his  testimony  was 
that  there  was  no  competition 
between  the  Times  and  the 
morning  San  Bernardino  Sun 
before  purchase. 

He  claimed  readers  choose 
w’hich  paper  covers  their  inter¬ 
est  and  “there  is  no  evidence 
people  switch  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  papers.” 

Phillips  also  claimed  there  is 
no  major  overlap  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  areas  of  the  two  papers. 

The  witness,  described  as  an 
expert  in  market  behavior  and 
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structure,  produced  numerous 
charts  and  data  to  back  his  con¬ 
tention. 

The  Government’s  C.ase 

The  basis  for  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  anti-trust  suit  was  the 
June,  1964,  purchase  by  Times 
Mirror  for  $15  million  in  cash 
of  the  San  Bernardino  Sun  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  properties,  including 
the  morning  Sun,  the  evening 
Telegram  and  the  Sunday  Sun 
Telegram. 

The  government  seeks  two 
rulings  from  U.S.  District  Judge 
Warren  J.  Ferguson : 

First,  that  Times  Mirror  be 
ordered  to  divest  itself  of  the 
Sun  newspapers. 

Second,  that  Times  Mirror  be 
enjoined  from  purchasing  any 
newspaper  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Bernard  M.  Hollander,  Justice 
Department  attorney  and  chief 
counsel  in  the  suit,  rested  his 
case  after  seven  court  days.  He 
called  five  witnesses,  read  testi¬ 
mony  from  10  depositions,  and 
offered  into  evidence  more  than 
100  documents. 

Hollander  claimed  that  the 
acquisition  might  substantially 
lessen  competition  and  create  a 
monopoly,  and  that  the  com¬ 
bination  is  unreasonable  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 

A  ’Continuing  Policy* 

He  charged  that  Times  Mirror 
Co.  has  a  “conscientious  and 
continuing  policy  to  acquire  the 
most  prosperous  dailies  in  South¬ 
ern  California.” 

The  antitrust  attorney  sub¬ 
mitted  evidence  that  Times 
.Mirror  unsuccessfully  offered 
$5  million  in  1961  for  the  old 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Express,  a 
Hearst  paper  and  chief  compe¬ 
titor  for  the  afternoon  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror,  then  published  as 
an  affiliate  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

The  Mirror  and  the  old  morn¬ 
ing  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  also 
belonging  to  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration,  suspended  in  1962. 
Hearst  began  publishing  the 
Herald-Examiner,  an  afternoon 
paper. 

At  the  same  time  the  Mirror 
went  out  of  business  and  this 


left  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as 
the  metropolitan  morning  daily. 

Also  in  1961,  Hollander  said. 
Times  Mirror  made  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  bid  for  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  \ews  Pre.ss. 

Then,  in  1962,  the  company 
bought  the  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot,  located  in  Orange  County, 
south  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Times  Mirror  “sounded  out” 
purchase  of  the  Riverside  Press 
Enterimse  and  the  Pomona 
Progress  Bulletin,  tw’o  suburban 
Los  .Angeles  area  papers  in 
1963,  Hollander  said. 

After  the  1964  purchase  of 
the  Sun  Newspapers,  Times 
Mirror  “approached”  the 
Bakersfield  Californian,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

To  the  Mexican  Border 

Hollander  pointed  out  an 
article  appearing  in  B2isiness 
Week  magazine  in  1960.  The 
article  purported  to  be  an  in¬ 
terview  w'ith  Nick  Williams,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times.  In  it  Wil¬ 
liams  allegedly  said  he  believed 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles  would 
someday  stretch  from  the  Mexi¬ 
can  border  to  Santa  Barbara. 

The  Times,  he  was  quoted  as 
saying,  would  try  to  cover  the 
whole  area. 

In  a  deposition,  Otis  Chand¬ 
ler,  Times  publisher,  and  new 
president  of  the  Sun  Company, 
said  the  Times’  policy  is  to  pub¬ 
lish  news  that  has  interest  for 
Southern  California  residents 
in  general.  As  examples,  he 
cited  articles  on  rapid  transit 
and  smog. 

One  of  the  government’s  star 
witnesses  was  Virgil  Pinkley, 
first  publisher  of  the  tabloid 
.Mirror. 

Pinkley,  who  now  among 
other  things  publishes  and  edits 
the  Daily  News  in  Indio,  an 
area  northeast  of  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  was  called  as  an  expert 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

He  said  he  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Mirror  between 
1948  and  1957,  and  prior  to  that 
was  vicepresident  and  Euro¬ 
pean  manager  for  United  Press. 

Pinkley  Sees  No  Competition 

Hollander  asked  Pinkley 
which  papers  he  believed  are 
competitors  for  the  Times. 

Pinkley  replied,  “I  don’t  think 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  any 
competitors  —  it’s  just  that 
strong.” 

Prior  to  the  Times  Mirror 
purchase,  Pinkley  said,  there 
was  competition  between  the 
San  Bernardino  dailies  and  the 
Times. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Chandler 


{Continued  from  page  9) 

He  said  the  acquisition  af¬ 
fected  smaller  papers  in  San 
Bernardino  County  because  they 
have  no  access  to  syndicated 
features  that  the  Times  pur¬ 
chases. 

Asked  if  he  believes  competi¬ 
tion  now  exists  between  the  Sun 
papers  and  the  Times,  Pinkley 
declared : 

“I  can’t  conceive  one  division 
of  a  large  company  going  after 
the  parent  concern  as  it  would 
before  acquisition.” 

Another  government  witness 
was  Howard  Hays  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Riverside  Press  Enter¬ 
prise  newspapers,  published  in 
a  county  adjacent  to  San  Bern¬ 
ardino.  Hays  claimed  his  papers 
cannot  get  certain  syndicated 
features  such  as  comics,  which 
the  Times  and  now  the  Sun 
papers,  buy. 

Daily  Cut  Back  l<»  eekly 

Another  witness  was  James 
Jones,  head  of  the  Rialto  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
Rialto  Record  in  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  County.  Jones  .said  his 
paper  went  daily  in  1964,  but 
because  the  Sun  papers’  compe¬ 
tition  was  “too  keen”,  the 
Record  went  back  to  being  a 
weekly.  He  claimed  he  has  no 
plans  to  go  daily  again. 

Dailies,  Jones  said,  are  a  “big 
operation  dominated  by  chains.” 

He  told  the  court  that  the  San 
Bernardino  papers  usually  ran 
t^vo  pages  devoted  to  news  from 
Rialto  and  Fontana,  but  after 
the  Times  Mirror  took  over, 
they  increased  this  coverage  to 
four  or  five  pages. 

Hollander  asserted  the  Times 
Mirror  had  taken  over  com¬ 
pletely  the  management  of  the 
Sun  papers. 

In  his  deposition,  Otis  Chand¬ 
ler  claimed  James  K.  Guthrie 
present  Sun  publisher,  has  the 
right  to  hire  and  fire. 

-Autonomy  Promised 

Guthrie’s  father,  the  late 
James  A.  Guthrie,  was  former 
publisher  and  principal  owner 
of  the  Sun  papers.  In  a  deposi¬ 
tion,  the  younger  Guthrie  said 
he  wanted  an  employe  of  the 
Sun  papers  to  be  promoted  to 
general  manager,  while  Chand¬ 
ler  and  other  Times  Mirror 
officials  wanted  a  man  from  the 
“Times  organization”  for  the 
job.  Subsequently,  Guthrie  said, 
the  Times  man  was  chosen  by 
“mutual  agreement.” 

Guthrie  said  he  “gave  in  to 
the  inevitable”  when  it  “became 
clear”  that  the  Sun  employe  had 
neither  the  ability,  nor  the 
popularity  needed  for  the  job. 


In  a  deposition  taken  before 
his  death  last  year,  James  A. 
Guthrie  said  he  had  “verbal  as¬ 
surance”  from  Norman  Chand¬ 
ler,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Times  Mirror,  that  he 
could  run  the  papers  as  he  had 
l)efore  purchase. 

Hollander  claimed  the  Pulit¬ 
zers  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  had  offered  Guthrie  $15 
million  after  the  Times  Mirror’s 
initial  offer  of  $12^,2  million. 

The  prosecutor  said  the  Times 
Mirror  Co.  immediately  raised 
its  offer  to  $15  million  when  it 
heard  of  the  other  bid. 

The  late  Mr.  Guthrie  stated 
in  his  deposition  that  he  sold  to 
the  Chandlers  because  the  Pulit¬ 
zers  were  going  to  “clean  house 
— bring  in  their  own  people,” 
if  they  acquired  the  Sun  papers. 

He  also  said  he  favored  the 
Chandlers  because  of  their  tre¬ 
mendous  efforts  in  Southern 
California  development. 

Other  Bidders 

At  one  stage  of  negotiations, 
according  to  government  testi¬ 
mony,  the  Copley  group  was 
interested  in  buying  the  San 
Bernardino  papers,  making  a 
bid  of  approximately  $9  million. 
After  a  reappraisal,  the  Copley 
offer  was  raised  to  $12.5  million. 

When  the  Pulitzers  went  to 
$15  million,  James  K.  Guthrie 
phoned  to  Otis  Chandler  and 
said:  “Time  is  of  the  essence. 
Somebody  down  there  better  get 
off  the  dime  and  real  quick.” 

On  Father’s  Day,  1964,  it  was 
brought  out,  Norman  and  Otis 
Chandler  drove  to  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  and  closed  the  deal.  Others 
mentioned  as  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  were:  McClatchy, 
Cowles,  Brush-Moore  and  Rid- 
der. 

The  acquisition  included  not 
only  the  newspapers  but  Acme 
Colorprint  Company,  a  commer¬ 
cial  engraving  concern,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  real  estate. 

-Stuck  Plan  Dropped 

Due  to  a  tax  situation,  Guth¬ 
rie  and  the  Chandlers  first 
talked  about  an  arrangement  in 
which  Times  Mirror  stock  would 
be  given  to  the  Guthries  in  a 
trust,  but  this  plan  was  dropped 
and  a  cash  pajnnent  was  agreed 
upon  for  100%  of  the  stock  in 
the  Sun  company. 

The  Guthries  disposed  of 
1,117  shares;  Robert  L.  Harbi- 
son  sold  353  shares,  and  the  rest 
was  purchased  from  20  employe 
shareowners,  none  of  whom  held 
more  than  10  shares. 

For  its  first  witness,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  presented  Stanley  S. 
Adams,  who  was  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Sun-Telegram 
from  1962  until  December,  1965, 
when,  he  said,  he  w'as  told  they 
“didn’t  need  him  any  longer.” 


^luch  of  his  testimony  was 
challenged  by  the  Times  Mirror 
attorney  as  hearsay  and  was 
stricken  by  the  judge  in  several 
instances. 

Copy  Changed 

Adams  told  how  the  Sun  had 
a  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
to  promote  the  sale  of  national 
advertising.  After  Times  Mirror 
bought  the  Sun,  he  said,  the 
copy  was  changed  to  stress  the 


advantages  of  placing  ads  in 
the  Times. 

Rudy  Marcus,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
for  the  Riverside  papers,  identi¬ 
fied  the  Times  and  the  Herald- 
Examiner  as  his  principal  com¬ 
petitors  for  advertising. 

Judge  Ferguson  accepted 
other  testimony  relating  to  the 
size  of  Times  Mirror  Company 
and  its  diversified  operations  in 
book  publishing,  newsprint 

manufacture,  etc. 


Newhouse  Paper  Leaves 
Publishers’  Association 


The  Publishers’  Association 
of  New  York  City  has  lost  an¬ 
other  member  and  now  lias  only 
three.  Theodore  Newhouse,  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  and  Long  Island 
Star-Journal,  this  week  with¬ 
drew  the  Star-Journal  from 
membership  in  order  to  pursue 
automation  concessions  which  he 
said  were  necessary  to  keep  the 
afternoon  paper  in  business. 

News  of  the  Star-Journal 
resignation  from  the  publishers’ 
group  followed  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Press  had  reached 
agreement  with  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  on  a 
three-year  contract  which  will 
bring  the  printers  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  slightly  more  than  21 
percent  —  a  contract  similar  to 
those  negotiated  with  the  print¬ 
ers  by  the  Seic  Y’ork  Times  and 
Daily  News. 

Newhouse  swung  negotiating 
emphasis  to  the  Press  because 
talks  at  the  Star- Journal  were 
hung  up  on  his  insistence  that 
if  the  paper  was  to  meet  wage 
increases,  it  also  had  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  improve  oper¬ 
ational  efficiency.  He  said  the 
problems  at  the  Star-Journal 
were  “so  serious”  that  there  was 
doubt  as  to  continued  publica¬ 
tion  if  it  ivas  necessary  “to  deal 
in  the  same  atmosphere  and  set¬ 
tlement  area  as  the  Press.” 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  the  printers’  union,  said  that 
he  would  begpn  negotiations  with 
the  New  York  Post  (not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  publishers’  associa¬ 
tion)  w'here  he  w’ould  be  seeking 
a  contract  in  the  “21  percent 
wage  increase  area.”  Powers 
also  continued  to  call  for  a  study 
of  automation  issues  as  they 
affected  all  the  city’s  newspa¬ 
pers. 

John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 
the  publishers’  association,  said 
he  was  sorry  the  Star-Journal 
had  withdrawn,  adding:  “As  you 
loose  limbs  you  don’t  get  health¬ 
ier.” 

Asked  whether  the  associa¬ 
tion,  which  has  shrunk  from  13 


members  to  three,  might  close 
down,  Gaherin  said  he  had  not 
received  any  indication  that  this 
might  be  the  case.  He  refused 
to  give  details  of  the  financial 
loss  resulting  from  the  closure 
of  the  World  Journal  Tribune 
and  withdrawal  of  the  Star- 
Journal. 

Cost  of  running  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  divided  among  member 
newspapers,  the  larger  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  operation  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  his  contribution  to  the 
association  budget. 

Raymond  Hulsart,  chairman 
of  the  association  and  industrial 
relations  director.  New  York 
Times,  said  the  Times  had  no 
intention  of  withdrawing  from 
the  association.  He  also  said 
that  he  knew  of  no  move  to  dis¬ 
band  it. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  Guild 
leader,  said  closure  of  WJT 
meant  a  loss  of  $70,000  annually 
in  union  dues.  Murphy  said 
that  displaced  WJT  staff  were 
still  awaiting  severance  pay 
checks.  “We  expect  these  to  be 
mailed  out  to  our  700  members 
next  week,”  he  said.  This  fact 
was  not  confirmed  by  WJT  ex¬ 
ecutives  still  working  on  closure 
administrative  problems. 

Matzner  Publications,  New 
Jersey,  continued  to  promise 
publication  of  a  new  evening 
new'spaper  for  New  York  by 
June  5. 

• 

Mail  Order  Company 
To  Start  Newspaper 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Plans  to  publish  a  Sunday 
newspaper  here  this  summer 
were  announced  last  week  by  the 
Miles  Kimball  Co.,  a  mail  order 
firm. 

Allan  Ekvall,  a  former  Apple- 
ton  (Wis.)  newspaper  reporter, 
is  editor  of  the  new  paper. 
Roman  Gronowski,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Oshkosh 
Daily  Northwestern,  will  be 
managing  editor. 

Ekvall  said  the  starting  date 
has  not  been  determined. 
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ITT  &  ABC  Promise 
News  Independence 


Washington 

In  statements  filed  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week,  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor¬ 
poration  and  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Companies  underscored 
their  pledge  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  independence  of 
ABC  News  if  the  merger  of  the 
two  companies  is  consummated. 

The  FCC  recently  concluded 
evidentiary  hearings  after  the 
antitrust  division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  objected  that 
the  merger  would  not  be  in  the 
public  Interest  and  would  re¬ 
move  ITT  as  a  potential  compe¬ 
titor  in  the  broadcast  field. 

The  ITT-ABC  statements 
stressed  that  the  pending 
merger  would  result  in  placing 
ABC  in  a  truly  competitive 
position  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

‘Own  Kdilorial  Jiidgiiicnt’ 

A  major  contention  in  the 
131-page  presentation  comment¬ 
ing  on  hearing  testimony  was 
that  “ABC  News  will  continue 
to  exercise  its  own  editorial 
judgment  without  any  interfer¬ 
ence,  direct  or  indirect,  from 
any  ABC  or  ITT  management 
source.” 

The  companies  asked  the  FCC 
to  realize  that  it  is  vital  to  the 
public  that  ABC,  the  weakest 
of  the  three  networks,  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  sound  competitive 
basis  and  thereby  better  service 
the  American  people. 

An  intimation  that  ITT, 
which  has  worldwide  interests, 
might  in  some  way  try  to  in¬ 
fluence  ABC  News  policies  and 
coverage  was  put  into  the  FCC 
hearing  record  after  Fred  L. 
Zimmeiman  reported  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  the 
company’s  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentatives  had  l)een  busy  try¬ 
ing  to  guide  those  who  were 
writing  stories  about  the 
merger. 

Three  reporters,  subpoenaed 
by  the  Justice  Department,  de¬ 
scribed  incidents  in  which  ITT 
spokesmen  had  contacted  them 
or  their  superiors  in  efforts  to 
change  parts  of  their  stories. 
During  their  examination  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  public  relations 
people  worked  a  two-way  street, 
often  helping  reporters  to  cover 
the  story. 

Eileen  Shanahan  of  the  New 
York  Times  reported  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Edward  J.  Gerrity 
Jr.,  senior  vicepresident  of  ITT 


in  charge  of  public  relations, 
concerning  his  view  that  the 
Times  should  publish  the  full 
text  of  an  FCC  statement  which 
contained  “some  rather  harsh 
language”  about  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment. 

Reporter  ‘Badgered’ 

Gerrity  also  suggested 
strongly  that  certain  facts 
should  be  “high  up”  in  her 
story,  Mrs.  Shanahan  testified. 
In  her  opinion,  Gerrity’s  tone 
was  “accusatory  and  nasty” 
when  he  “badgered”  her. 

The  ITT  official,  Mrs.  Shana¬ 
han  said,  seemed  to  be  worried 
about  the  effect  of  news  cover¬ 
age  on  the  price  of  the  company 
stock.  At  one  point,  she  said, 
Gerrity  asked  if  she  knew  that 
Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson 
was  “working  with  some  people 
in  Congress  on  legislation  that 
would  forbid  any  newspaper 
from  owning  any  broadcast 
property.” 

Noting  that  the  Times  owns 
radio  stations,  Mrs.  Shanahan 
related:  “I  told  him  I  couldn’t 
imagine  the  Times  would  be 
overjoyed  at  this  but  at  the 
same  time  I  could  not  see  such 
a  bill  getting  through  Congress 
if  what  he  reported  was  true.” 

On  another  occasion,  the 
Times  reporter  said,  ITT’s 
Washington  PR  man,  John  B. 
Horner,  a  former  Washington 
Star  staffer,  accused  her  of  writ¬ 
ing  an  “unfair”  story  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Times. 

“I  became  very  angry,”  Mrs. 
Shanahan  testified.  “I  am  told  I 
shouted  at  him.” 

‘Insistent  and  Nasty’  Tone 

However,  Mrs.  Shanahan  said, 
a  few  days  later  she  thanked 
Horner  for  filling  her  in  on  news 
that  developed  during  the  hear¬ 
ing  when  she  was  absent.  She 
u.sed  the  information  in  the  lead 
of  her  story,  after  checking  on 
the  information  with  the  hear¬ 
ing  examiner. 

In  an  “insistent  and  nasty” 
tone,  she  said,  Homer  remarked 
that  he  expected  to  see  the  story 
in  big  headlines. 

It  was  not  a  common  experi¬ 
ence  for  her  in  five  years  on  the 
Times  for  company  officials  to 
call  her  to  discuss  matters  in¬ 
volved  with  their  own  interests, 
Mrs.  Shanahan  said  under 
cross-examination. 

“There  is  relatively  little  of 
this,”  she  said,  “because  the 
Times  has  a  widespread  and 
well-deserved  reputation  for  re¬ 


sisting  pressures  of  this  kind 
and  most  people  don’t  try  it.” 

She  conceded  that  she  tried 
to  follow  the  Times’  motto,  “All 
the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print.” 
She  also  agreed  that  she  tries  to 
give  objective  coverage  and  it  is 
proper  if  a  company  spokesman 
presents  aditional  facts  which 
would  make  the  story  more  com¬ 
plete. 

“But  there  is  a  right  way  and 
a  wrong  way  to  do  this,”  Mrs. 
Shanahan  insisted. 

Covrrmiient  Contacts 

The  examiner,  James  D.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  barred  questioning  of 
Mrs.  Shanahan  on  her  contacts 
with  Justice  Department  attor¬ 
neys  in  respect  to  information 
concerning  the  merger.  The  ITT 
lawyer,  Taggart  Whipple,  re¬ 
marked  that  he  and  his  collea¬ 
gues  had  observed  conversations 
of  some  length  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department 
and  some  reporters  during  the 
proceeding. 

“I  think,”  argued  Whipple, 
“that  this  bears  directly  on  the 
evidence  that  ITT  has  made  an 
effort  to  get  two-sided  cover- 
age.” 

Mrs.  Shanahan  admitted  she 
had  obtained  some  information 
from  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice. 

She  also  told  how  Gerrity, 
who  was  a  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times  reporter,  had  given  her 
the  gist  of  imi)ortant  testimony 
which  she  had  missed  on  another 
occasion  when  she  was  away 
from  the  hearing  room. 

Stephen  M.  Aug,  Associated 
Press  repoi  ter,  was  examined 
concerning  an  incident  where  an 
ABC  representative  had  called 
his  office  while  he  was  dictating 
from  an  FCC  telephone. 

Inlcrriiplcil  by  C«>inplaint 

“I  suppose,”  Aug  said,  “that 
I  had  gotten  i)ast  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  when  one  of  our  people 
in  Washington  interrupted  and 
said  he  had  received  a  call  from 
our  desk  in  New  York  that  ABC 
had  complained  that  the  first 
paragraph  was  wrong.” 

No  change  was  made  in  the 
story,  Aug  said,  liecause  he  re¬ 
lied  on  a  Commission  document. 
Later,  he  testified,  Gerrity  and 
Horner  told  him  his  story  was 
not  complete.  Aug  said  they  of¬ 
fered  to  furnish  a  transcript  of 
the  testimony  and  he  advised  his 
office  to  add  any  material  that 
would  make  the  story  more  com¬ 
plete. 

Aug  said  he  had  no  objection 
to  anyone  calling  his  attention 
to  any’thing  that  might  be  wrong 
with  his  story. 

Jed  Stout,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  testified  that  Horner 
had  asked  him  to  contact  his 
sources  at  the  Department  of 


Justice  and  check  out  the  report 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
the  government  was  planning  to 
fight  the  ITT-ABC  merger 
which  had  received  FCC  clear¬ 
ance. 

Horner  subsequently  gave 
Stout  a  copy  of  an  official  tele¬ 
gram  which  was  the  basis  for 
a  brief  story  saying  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  made  no  such  decision. 
Homer  also  complained  that 
there  had  been  a  great  amount 
of  inaccurate  reporting  on  the 
case.  Stout  said. 

There  was  further  testimony 
by  Stout  that  his  superiors 
(Grant  Dillman  and  Julius 
Frandsen)  had  agreed  with 
ABC  officials  as  to  their  com¬ 
plaint  of  inaccuracy  in  a  storj’. 

“Are  you  aware,”  Stout  was 
asked  on  cross-examination, 
“that  when  the  Department  of 
Justice  filed  its  petition  for  re¬ 
consideration  the  market  value 
of  the  ABC  stock  dropped  $70 
million?” 

Stout  said  he  didn’t  follow  the 
stock  market. 

The  ITT  lawyer  sought  to 
bring  out  that  the  company’s 
responsibility  to  stockholders 
explained  its  concern  for  accur¬ 
acy. 

• 

Chancellor  Leaves 
VoA  Post  for  NBC 

John  Chancellor,  former  NBC 
news  correspondent  who  has 
been  director  of  the  Voice  of 
America  since  September,  1965, 
will  rejoin  the  network  as  na¬ 
tional  affairs  correspondent. 
The  announcement  was  made 
this  week  by  William  R.  Me  An¬ 
drew,  president  of  NBC  news. 

Prior  to  taking  the  VoA  post, 
Chancellor  had  been  an  NBC 
correspondent  since  1950.  In 
1958  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Vienna  bureau  and  later  the 
London  bureau,  and  covered 
European  and  Asian  affairs.  In 
1960  he  was  named  chief  of  the 
Moscow  bureau.  He  spent  a 
year  as  host  of  the  “Today” 
show  (1961).  In  1963  he  headed 
the  bureau  in  Brussels,  covering 
the  Common  Market. 

President  Johnson  has  not  in¬ 
dicated  whom  he  will  name  to 
succeed  Chancellor.  Specula¬ 
tion,  however,  centers  on  John 
Charles  Daly,  whose  program 
“What’s  My  Line”  is  scheduled 
to  go  off  the  air  this  fall.  Others 
mentioned  are  Nancy  Dicker- 
son,  who  covers  the  White 
House  for  NBC  and  Howard  K. 
Smith,  of  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company. 

Chancellor  bequeathed  the 
task  of  “renovating”  the  Voice 
to  his  successor.  The  renova¬ 
tion  could  not  be  done  in  the 
two  years  he  had  been  there. 
Chancellor  said,  “but  maybe  it 
can  be  done  by  the  next  fel¬ 
low.” 
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Tom  Wicker  Rates 
Men  in  ’68  Picture 


Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

Tho  decline  of  popularity  of 
President  Johnson  will  override 
the  Vietnam  war  as  the  major 
factor  in  the  1968  Presidential 
election,  Tom  Wicker  of  the  Neu' 
York  Times  believes. 

Wicker,  discussing  “politics 
in  the  abstract,”  sees  former 
Gov.  George  Wallace  of  Alabama 
as  a  third  party  candidate.  If 
this  materializes,  he  said.  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
may  emerge  as  the  GOP  candi¬ 
date  and  the  winner  over  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

Wicker,  chief  of  the  Times’ 
Washington  Bureau,  addressed 
the  19th  annual  Virginia  Press 
Association  News  Writers  sem¬ 
inar  here  (May  13,  14).  About 
125  Virginia  newspapermen  and 
guests  attended. 

Jack  Anderson,  Drew  Pear¬ 
son’s  colleague  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Merry-Go-Round  column ; 
Marie  Anderson,  women’s  news 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  and 
Bob  Cochnar  of  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  were  among 
others  taking  part. 

Wicker  said  he  sees  hazards 
involved  in  carrying  the  war  to 
the  voters  as  the  major  cam¬ 
paign  issue  in  1968. 

“Many  people  support  the  war 
because  they  don’t  know  what  to 
do  about  it,”  he  declared.  “It 
will  be  difficult  for  Republicans 
to  oppose  the  war  too  strongly  or 
to  speak  too  loudly  in  favor  of 
escalation  because  of  public 
fear.” 

And  Wicker  pictured  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  standing  over  the 
war  issue  ready  to  stamp  the 
Republican  candidate  as  either 
an  “appeaser”  or  a  “war¬ 
monger,”  depending  on  which 
side  of  the  war  issue  that  can¬ 
didate  takes. 

Unpopularity  of  l.BJ 

Wicker  said  the  war  has  mag¬ 
nified  the  dislike  for  Johnson 
and  he  believes  the  GOP  will 
capitalize  on  that  unpopularity. 

As  for  candidates  on  the  GOP 
side.  Wicker  sees  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  of 
New  York  and  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  of  California  on  the 
right,  and  Gov.  George  Romney 
of  Michigan,  Senator  Charles 
Percy  of  Illinois  and  Rockefeller 
on  the  left. 

“On  the  edge  floating  around 
is  George  Wallace  of  Alabama,” 
Wicker  said. 

Rating  Nixon  as  “the  man”  on 
paper  and  arithmetically,  Wicker 


also  noted  that  he  is  considered 
a  loser. 

He  then  gave  this  assessment 
of  the  chances  of  the  others: 

Reagan — “Potentially  the  only 
man  around  whom  a  real  hero 
cult  could  form,  such  as  the 
devotion  supporters  of  Barry 
Goldwater  showed;  he  has  con¬ 
siderable  intelligence  and  abil¬ 
ity.” 

Romney — “A  good  vote-getter; 
widely  regarded  within  the  GOP 
as  disinterested  in  the  party;  he 
didn’t  support  Goldwater;  he 
doesn’t  have  the  ability  to  say 
things  clearly.” 

Percy  Could  Win 

Percy — “He  is  recognized  as 
l)eing  of  the  party  and  is  a  dove; 
he  is  a  youthful,  big-state  can¬ 
didate  and  certainly  rates  as  a 
dark  horse.  He  could  win.” 

Rockefeller  —  “More  handi¬ 
capped  than  other  Republican 
possibles  but  is  a  great  cam¬ 
paigner.  He  is  handicapped 
among  the  Republicans  because 
of  the  old  divorce  issue  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  long,  vicious  battle 
with  Goldwater.  He  could  split 
the  party,  but  if  nominated  he 
could  beat  Johnson.” 

“Rockefeller  is  making  moves 
to  keep  a  strong  foot  in  the 
Romney  camp,”  Wicker  said, 
“and  if  Romney  fails  in  the  bid 
for  nomination,  the  support  of 
the  Romney  camp  may  go  to 
Rockefeller. 

“If  it  comes  down  to  Reagan 
and  Rockefeller,  Johnson  will 
defeat  Reagan;  Rockefeller  will 
defeat  Johnson,”  he  predicted. 

Wicker  sees  no  likelihood  of 
President  Johnson  not  being  a 
candidate  for  re-election  unless 
his  health  fails. 

“Johnson  is  no  quitter,  and  he 
is  well  aware  of  his  difficulties. 
He  wants  to  be  vindicated  for 
Vietnam  at  the  polls,”  Wicker 
commented  in  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Although  Wicker  sees  Wallace 
as  “a  bad  influence  on  Alabama 
and  the  South,”  he  also  con¬ 
siders  him  to  be  an  honest  man 
who  says  what  he  believes.”  He 
shapes  up  as  a  “very  formidable 
third  party  candidate.” 

'Trial’  of  CongreKsmrn 

Anderson  said  he  and  Pearson 
often  are  accused  of  trying 
people  in  the  press.  To  that 
charge,  “We  plead  guilty,”  he 
declared.  Because,  for  members 
of  Congress,  he  said,  there  is 
nowhere  else  to  try  them. 


Tom  Wicker 


Jack  Anderson 


Marie  Anderson 


Describing  his  purpose  as  an 
investigative  reporter  as  “to  op¬ 
pose  and  expose,”  Anderson 
labelled  Congress  “a  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Cosa  Nostra,  where  the 
11th  Commandment  reads  ‘Thou 
shalt  not  embarrass  a  col¬ 
league’.” 

Awail!)  Jury  Verdict 

Anderson,  who  with  Pearson 
reported  alleged  misconduct  of 
Sen.  Thomas  E.  Dodd,  D-Conn., 
said  even  after  a  public  clamor, 
the  Senate  Ethics  Committee 
avoided  an  investigation  until 
Dodd  asked  for  one.  And,  he 
said,  Dodd  asked  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  full  of  confidence  he 
would  get  a  whitewash. 

Now,  Anderson  said,  “I’d  like 
to  find  out  if  an  American  jury 
will  convict  two  reporters  for 
doing  an  investigative  reporting 
job.”  He  and  Pearson  have  been 
sued  for  libel  and  investigated 
for  theft  of  Dodd’s  files.  Ander¬ 
son  said  the  files  were  not  stolen ; 
they  were  copied.  And  if  he  is  to 
be  indicted  for  theft,  he  said,  so 
should  Nicholas  deB  Katzenbach 
and  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  also 
conducted  investigations. 

Anderson  also  said  Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  recently  un¬ 
seated  as  a  Representative  from 
New  York’s  Harlem  section,  had 
been  guilty  of  misconduct  for  10 
years  and  “there  was  not  a 
member  of  Congress  who  didn’t 
know  it,”  but  not  until  the 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round” 
column  reported  abuses  of  office 
was  there  a  public  clamor  de¬ 
manding  something  be  done 
about  it.  “In  Washington,  the 
establishment  protects  itself,”  he 
repeated. 

More  for  Youths 

A  panel  of  four,  including 
NEA’s  Bob  Cochnar,  agreed  that 
newspapers  must  do  more  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  youth.  But  members  did 
not  agree  on  the  most  effective 
way  to  do  it. 

Moderator  Robert  Dodson, 
city  editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Star,  pointed  out  that 
within  five  years  half  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  America  will  be  under 
25.  And  youth,  he  said,  is  not 
interested  in  “the  same  old  news¬ 
paper  product.” 


Cochnar  described  NEA’s 
weekly  youth  material  as  a  news¬ 
letter  for  youth,  an  automotive 
column  and  stories  of  what’s 
happening  on  college  campuses 
in  conjunction  with  Moderator,  a 
magazine  distributed  free  to 
college  students. 

Tony  Stein,  editor  of  the 
Ledger-Star’s  daily  youth  page, 
emphasized  the  need  for  talking 
directly  to  the  young,  not  down 
to  them.  Bright  makeup,  bright 
copy  and  big,  eye-catching  pic¬ 
tures  attract  and  hold  readers, 
he  said. 

Robert  C.  Gastrock  Jr.,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  major  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  said  newspapers 
should  have  more  stories  of 
youth  interest  throughout  the 
paper.  He  voiced  opposition  to  a 
youth  page. 

Mary  Catherine  Slusser,  a 
Lexington,  Va.,  high  school  sen¬ 
ior,  said  teenagers  don’t  read 
newspapers  “because  it’s  pretty 
exhausting  to  go  through  several 
pages  to  find  something  of  inter¬ 
est.”  Her  own  reading  interests 
were  the  daily  horoscope,  col¬ 
umns  of  personal  problems  ad¬ 
vice,  stories  telling  what  other 
people  think  and  occasional 
fashion  articles. 

“While  there  may  be  more  in 
the  paper  to  interest  me,”  she 
said,  “I  didn’t  see  them  in  my 
hurried  reading.” 

In  another  discussion,  Marie 
-Anderson  of  the  Miami  Herald 
suggested  woman’s  pages  eradi¬ 
cate  trivia  and  deal  with  contro¬ 
versial  issues  such  as  juvenile 
shoplifting  and  illegitimacy. 

Miss  Anderson  said  “nibbling 
away”  at  irrelevant  details  of 
announcements,  w’eddings  and 
traditional  women’s  news  items 
—can  lead  eventually  to  elimin¬ 
ating  some  entirely. 

• 

Credit  Managjers 
Form  Association 

James  W.  Leahy,  personnel 
and  credit  manager  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Perth  Amboy,  N.J., 
was  elected  president  and  Clive 
H.  Gilbert,  comptroller  of  the 
Courier-News,  Plainfield,  N.J., 
was  elected  secretary  of  the 
newly  formed  New  Jersey  News¬ 
paper  Credit  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Controllers  Anxious 
To  Broaden  Services 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  OfRcers,  elected  at  Fort  Lauderdale  meeting,  are:  George 
F.  Egan,  left.  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  treasurer;  and  William  L.  Maynard, 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  first  vicepresident. 


WORLDWIDE  membership  of  INCFO  is  indicated  by  this  group: 
from  left — A.  C.  Fleischer,  Associated  Newspapers  of  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa;  Aston  Cuthbert,  the  Kingston  (Jamaica)  Gleaner  and 
Star;  Peter  B.  Mooney  and  Geoffrey  Thompson,  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  England. 


THE  BALANCED  LOOK  in  jacket  styles  is  shown  by  three  con¬ 
trollers:  from  left — Jack  W.  Best,  News-Texan  Newspapers,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Texas;  Thomas  N.  Billings,  Copley  Newspapers,  LaJolla,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  and  Frank  E.  Russell,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 


IN  THE  FLORIDA  SUN,  enjoying  a  moment  at  Pier  66  yacht  docks 
between  INCFO  committee  meetings:  from  left — William  R.  Cobb, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  Lawrence  A.  Goddeau,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  Times-Union;  Mel  Sikes,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram;  and  Donald  A.  Walker,  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Nichols 


Kirkpatrick 


Kun 


CHICAGO  TRIIU:.\E  TEAM 

Officers  Reelected, 
Executives  Promoted 


Chicago 

Two  new  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dents  and  five  new  vicepresidents 
were  named  by  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany’s  board  of  directors  at  a 
recent  meeting. 

Named  to  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dents  were  Walter  C.  Kurz  and 
F.  A.  Nichols. 

Kurz  also  was  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  planning  and  development 
of  the  Tribune  Company. 

In  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ments,  J.  Howard  Wood,  w'ho 
was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
company,  said: 

“This  is  our  team.  These  are 
the  fellows  who  are  coming  along 
and  are  going  to  make  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Tribune  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  them.” 

Wood  is  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  company  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

H.  F.  Grumhaus  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  company  and 
W.  D.  Maxwell  was  re-elected 
first  vicepresident. 

Grumhaus  is  also  chief  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  general  manager  of  the 
Tribune. 

Maxwell  is  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  five  new  vicepresidents  of 
the  Tribune  Company  are: 

Joseph  A.  Burns,  director  of 
promotion  and  publicity  for  the 
Tribune; 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  director  of 
the  Tribune’s  production  opera¬ 
tions  ; 

Edward  D.  Corboy,  Tribune 
advertising  director; 


Burns 


Corboy 


Charles  .K.  Corcoian,  circula¬ 
tion  director.  Tribune; 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Tribune 
managing  editor. 

Re-elected  with  Wood,  Grum¬ 
haus  and  Maxwell  were  F'.  J. 
Byington  Jr.,  secretary.  Trib¬ 
une  Company;  William  I'\  Cap- 
lice,  assistant  secretary  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer,  and  W.  A. 
Noiret,  controller.  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany. 

Nichols  is  treasurer  of  the 
company  and  in  his  new  post 
will  be  executive  vicepresident/ 
finance.  He  also  is  chairman  of 
the  board  and  treasurer  of  the 
two  companies  which  publish  the 
Tribune  Company’s  four  news¬ 
papers  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Grumhaus  also  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  WGN  Continental 
Broadcasting  Company.  WGN 
Continental  runs  WGN  radio 
and  t\',  which,  with  other  sta¬ 
tions,  are  owned  by  the  Tribune 
Company.  Ward  L.  Quaal  is 
president  of  the  WGN  subsidi¬ 
ary. 

• 

‘Journalist  of  Year’ 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

A  woman  who  has  combined 
raising  a  family  of  five  children 
with  her  newspaper  work  was 
named  “Kansas  Woman  Jour¬ 
nalist  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Kansas  State  University  chap¬ 
ter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  She  is 
Mrs.  Tom  Buchanan,  a  column¬ 
ist  and  part-time  assistant  on 
her  husband’s  Washington 
County  Sews. 


Corcoran 


Cook 


WJT  Staff 
Gets  Many 
Job  Offers 

According  to  spokesmen  for 
emergency  job  placement  organ¬ 
izations  in  New’  York  City,  the 
majority  of  the  2,500  men  and 
women  displaced  by  the  closing 
of  the  World  Journal  Tribune 
are  “not  having  too  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  new  posi¬ 
tions.” 

An  E&P  check  revealed  a  to¬ 
tal  of  nearly  4,000  jobs — many 
of  them  in  the  city — listed  with 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Newspaper  Guild,  the 
Newspaper  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Overseas  Press 
Club.  This  figure,  however,  may 
be  inflated  because  the  organiza¬ 
tions  in  many  cases  list  the 
same  job  openings. 

Clerical  employees,  it  was 
stated,  are  faring  best  with 
many  more  jobs  to  choose  from 
than  editorial  and  advertising 
personnel.  Bob  Parella,  a  JWT 
public  relations  writer  and  an 
ex-newspaperman  himself,  heads 
up  the  agency’s  temporary  place¬ 
ment  office.  He  said  that  so  far 
50  ex-WJT  staffers  had  been 


helped  to  find  new  posts.  Of  this 
total,  20  were  editorial  men. 
“And  many  more  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  are  still  considering  of¬ 
fers  made  to  them,”  he  added, 
“so  it’s  hard  to  give  an  exact 
figure.” 

Parella  said  that  hardest  hit 
in  the  newsroom  category  were 
photographers,  “who  are  finding 
it  extremely  difficult  to  get  fixed 
up.”  He  .noted  that  offers  “from 
all  over  the  country”  for  report¬ 
ers,  rewrite  men  and  copy  edi¬ 
tors  “were  coming  in  at  a  steady 
pace,  in  many  instances  includ¬ 
ing  agreement  to  match  New 
York  City  salary  scales.” 

The  Guild  reported  having  an 
approximate  2,000  openings  on 
file.  Organizers  Bob  Queen  and 
John  McKern  reported  that  so 
far  75  of  the  displayed  700  guild 
members  had  found  jobs,  but  of 
these  fewer  than  10  were  edi¬ 
torial  men.  The  guild  spokesmen 
said  that  advertising  salesmen 
were  having  a  “particularly 
tough  time.” 

Gus  Engleman,  president  of 
the  Reporters  Association,  re¬ 
ported  “at  least  25  placements 
from  a  total  of  250  job  offers.” 
He  expected  the  figure  to  climb 
“w’ithin  the  next  week  or  so.” 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  re¬ 
ported  more  than  100  job  open¬ 
ings,  but  few  placements. 


Columbia  Will  Offer 
New  Journalism  Study 


Columbia  University’s  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  has 
announced  a  new  two-year  Hon¬ 
ors  Program  in  Journalism  and 
Public  Affairs.  It  will  be  open 
to  superior  students,  to  selected 
young  journalists  and  occasion¬ 
ally  to  young  professionals 
from  related  fields. 

The  program  is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  three  years  of  planning 
by  Frederick  T.  C.  Yu,  director 
of  research,  Samuel  Lubell, 
opinion  analyst,  both  of  the 
school,  and  a  faculty  committee. 

“The  school  views  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  major  innovation  in 
journalism  education  and,  it  is 
hoped,  one  that  will  ultimately 
have  an  impact  on  the  practice 
of  journalism,”  said  Dean  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Barrett. 

A  pilot  project  will  be  tested 
at  the  school  next  fall.  The  full- 
scale  program  will  be  launched 
in  1968.  The  pilot  project  will 
be  built  around  two  major  sub¬ 
ject  areas:  (1)  urban  change 
w’ith  special  emphasis  on  urban 
minority  problems;  and  (2) 
changes  in  the  Communist  world 
and  the  challenges  of  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  Each  Honors  Fel¬ 
low  will  w’rite  a  series  of  re- 
])orts  and  one  major  document 


on  these  subjects  and  submit 
them  to  scrutiny  and  criticism 
by  both  scholars  and  editors. 

Members  of  other  Columbia 
faculties  will  be  brought  into 
the  program  as  they  have  in 
the  school’s  current  Basic  Is¬ 
sues  courses. 

In  the  first  experimental  year. 
Honors  Fellow’s  will  be  recruited 
from  among  previous  graduates 
of  the  school  and  others  with 
experience  in  the  field.  This  fall 
a  class  of  nearly  100  students 
will  be  admitted  to  the  school, 
some  of  whom  will  go  into  the 
Honors  Program  the  following 
year. 

The  Honors  Program  will  con¬ 
sist  of  four  main  elements:  (1) 
A  blend  of  courses  in  journalism 
and  in  the  traditional  disci¬ 
plines;  (2)  seminars  built 
around  the  systematic  report¬ 
ing  of  change  in  the  subject 
areas  being  studied;  (3)  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  each  student  to 
produce  a  major  work  of  pub¬ 
lishable  quality  —  ranging 
from  a  television  documentary 
to  a  major  newspaper  series  or 
monograph;  and  (4)  a  summer 
of  work  on  one  of  a  group  of 
selected  newspapers,  magazines 
and  radio  or  television  stations. 
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Papers  Resume 
News  Coverage 
At  Negro  School 

Lynchbvrg,  Va. 

The  Lynchburg  News  and  the 
Lynchburg  Daily  Advance  an¬ 
nounced  they  had  received  writ¬ 
ten  assurance  from  Mayor  H. 
Hamner  Gay  that  the  civil  rights 
of  their  employes  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  city  police. 

As  a  result,  Carter  Glass  III, 
general  manager,  said  the  news¬ 
papers  will  resume  news  cover¬ 
age  of  Dunbar  Senior  and  Junior 
High  Schools. 

f  The  newspapers  stopped  cover¬ 
ing  events  at  the  two  predom- 
[  inantly  Negro  schools  after  a 
:  news  photographer  was  as¬ 
saulted  March  24,  1966,  by  an 
instructor  at  the  schools  while 
covering  a  shooting  incident  on 
the  school  grounds.  The  news¬ 
papers  subsequently  announced 
that  coverage  at  the  schools 
would  not  be  resumed  until  they 
had  received  assurance  that  their 

I  employes’  civil  rights  would  be 
protected  by  the  police. 

Glass  announced  resumption 
of  coverage  at  the  two  schools  in 
the  following  statement : 

“Officers  of  the  Lynchburg 
News,  Inc.  and  the  Lynchburg 
Daily  Advance,  Inc.  have  re¬ 
ceive  assurance  in  writing  from 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Lynch¬ 
burg,  H.  Hamner  Gay,  on  behalf 
of  himself,  ‘City  Council,  the 
City  Manager  and  the  Police’ 
that,  in  the  future,  the  civil 
rights  of  all  citizens,  including 
our  employes,  will  be  protected 
by  the  Lynchburg  police  force. 

“The  Lynchburg  newspapers 
have  made  only  one  request  of 
the  city  administration  since  the 
Dunbar  incident  occurred  more 
than  a  year  ago,  that  we  be 
^red  of  police  protection  of 
the  persons  and  properties  of  our 
employes  on  the  same  basis  as 
eny  other  citizens. 

“This  assurance  has  now  been 


CLASS  OF  '66 — Winners  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Awards  for  the  best 
newspaper  promotion  of  1966  with  their  plaques  and  certificates  on 
the  stage  of  the  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel  ballroom  at  the  INPA 
Conference. 

First  row  (left  to  right):  Ferguson  Rood,  Atlanta  Journal  &  Con¬ 
stitution;  Robert  Reese,  Detroit  News;  Ross  Swickard,  Pasadena 
Independent  Star-News;  John  Potter,  Rock  Island  Argus;  Cliff  Lant, 
Moline  Dispatch;  Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend  Tribune;  Laurie 
Cavanaugh,  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune;  David  Henes,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Len  Bach,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Dinwiddie  Fuhrmeister, 
Tacoma  News-Tribune;  Paul  Hirt,  Chicago  Sun-Times  &  Daily  News, 
Les  Bridges,  Chicago  Tribune;  Ray  Dowd,  New  York  News. 

Second  row;  Patricia  LaHatte,  Atlanta  Journal  4  Constitution; 
Warren  Kramer,  Ft.  Lauderdale  News;  Don  Hill,  Greensboro  News- 
Record;  Harvey  Kroboth,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Fred  Schweikher, 
Appleton  Post-Crescent;  Wishard  A.  Brown,  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal;  Ed  Reap,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Bob  Ahern,  Boston 
Globe;  Bob  Miller,  Boise  Statesman;  Ray  Rogers,  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal;  Dave  Lindsey,  Bergen  Record;  Tom  Craddock, 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt;  Bill  Pfaff,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  States-ltem. 

Third  row:  Bob  Temmen,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Bill  Klinglesmith, 
Buffalo  Evening  News;  Mel  Stonecipher,  Metro  East  Journal;  Andy 
Hertel,  Milwaukee  Sentinel;  Al  McLellan,  Vancouver  Sun;  Paul 
Gazaway,  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor;  Scott  Olson,  Perth  Amboy 
News;  Tom  Niekarz,  Long  Beach  Independent  Press  Telegram;  Ger¬ 
ald  Ruble,  Palo  Alto  Times;  Hal  Zeve,  Passaic  Herald-News;  Don 
Towles,  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Bob  Fouchard,  Houston  Post; 
and  Barry  Urdang,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


received.  Therefore,  effective  im¬ 
mediately,  the  Lynchburg  news¬ 
papers  will  resume  news  cover¬ 
age  of  Dunbar  Senior  and  Junior 
High  Schools,  their  faculties  and 
student  bodies. 

“Of  course,  the  Lynchburg 
newspapers  will  maintain  un¬ 
changed  their  policies,  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  generations,  of  refusing 
to  cover  news  events  and  sources 
when  we  can  obtain  no  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  the  safety  of 
our  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers.” 

Civic  leaders  have  been  pro¬ 
testing  the  newspapers’  policies 
in  respect  to  news  about  Dunbar 
students  and  teachers  and  also 
the  exclusion  of  announcements 
of  deaths  and  funeral  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Negro  citizens  except 
through  paid  advertisements. 

• 

Automotive  Editor 

Chicago 

Cliff  W.  Bielby  was  appointed 
automotive  editor  of  Chicago’s 
American.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American’s  staff  for 
more  than  20  years. 


Haggerty  Advances 
At  Insurance  Institute 

The  appointment  of  Alfred  G. 
Haggerty  as  assistant  director 
of  press  relations  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Information  Institute  has 
l)een  announced  by  J.  Carroll 
Bateman,  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Haggerty  joined  the  Institute 
in  August,  1965,  as  a  press  rela¬ 
tions  representative,  after  work¬ 
ing  for  10  years  as  a  reporter, 
rewrite  man  and  editor  for  the 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance. 
• 

Slarr  Goes  To  Moscow 

Chicago 

Frank  Starr,  29,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Moscow’  bureau  chief  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  joined 
the  Tribune  in  1962  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Neighborhood  News 
sections.  Starr’s  father  was  with 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
Frankfort  ( I  n  d. )  Morning 
Times  for  20  years  and  his 
mother  is  a  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Pa  lladium-I  tern. 


Herald  Tribune 
Equipment  Sale 
Set  for  June  13 

The  long-silent  composing 
room  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  will  resound  with  the 
noise  of  voices  and  movement 
for  one  more  day. 

Marking  the  final  chapter  in 
the  newspaper’s  physical  his¬ 
tory,  the  entire  composing  room 
equipment  will  be  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  on  Tuesday,  June  13,  at 
10  a.m. 

The  auction  will  be  conducted 
by  O.  Bundle  Gilbert  on  the  4th 
floor  of  the  former  Herald-Trib¬ 
une  plant  at  230  West  41st 
Street  for  the  newspaper’s  cor¬ 
porate  successor,  the  230  West 
41st  Street  Corporation. 

.$300  for  Linecasler 

Gilbert  said  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  may  go  for  as  low  as 
$500,  matrix  fonts  for  $50  to 
$150  and  steel-topped  make-up 
tables  for  as  low  as  $5. 

In  addition  to  buyers  inter¬ 
ested  in  low-priced  printing 
equipment,  the  auction  is  also 
expected  to  attract  many  for 
nostalgic  and  sentimental  rea¬ 
sons. 

Souvenir  buyers  may  pick  up 
such  items  as  galley  trays  for 
$1  and  similar  items  as  memen¬ 
tos  of  a  newspaper  tradition 
dating  back  to  1835  when  James 
Gordon  Bennett  founded  the 
New  York  Herald.  Six  years 
later  Horace  Greeley  established 
the  New  York  Tribune.  The 
two  newspapers  were  combined 
as  the  New  York  Herald-Trib¬ 
une  in  1924.  Publication  of  the 
Herald-Tribune  was  ended  last 
summer  and  the  newspaper  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  defunct  World 
Journal  Tribune. 

A  chain  conveyor  system  and 
1  pneumatic  tubes  will  be  included 
in  the  sale. 

The  equipment  may  be  in¬ 
spected  on  Monday,  June  12. 
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Money  Ideas  Theme 
Of  Jersey  Ad  Confab 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Ideas  on  how  newspapers  can 
make  more  money  were  pre¬ 
sented  during  the  16th  annual 
New  Jersey  Press  Association’s 
advertising  conference  here  last 
week. 

Dean  Krenz,  publisher  of  the 
Trenton  Trentonian,  noting  the 
general  decline  in  classified 
linage  this  year  as  a  result  of 
losses  in  the  real  estate,  auto¬ 
motive  and  help  wanted  classi¬ 
fications,  offered  nine  sugges¬ 
tions,  as  follows: 

•  “Can  you  cut  expenses  in 
overtime,  supplies,  promotion 
services,  expense  accounts,  auto 
mileage,  printed  forms,  non-pro¬ 
ductive  wages,  sick  pay  or  mat 
services? 

•  “Can  you  initiate  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  your  department  that 
will  help  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  cut  overtime  and  speed  up 
production  of  your  classified 
material? 

•  “Can  your  salesmen,  your 
ad-takers,  and  clerks  operate 
with  more  efficiency  to  reduce 
errors,  increase  production,  and 
make  available  more  time  for 
selling? 

•  “Are  you  utilizing  ROP  and 
classified  columns  to  l)est  ad¬ 
vantage  in  promoting  your  prod¬ 
uct  and  what  it  can  do  for  the 
reader? 

Inccnlive  Kule» 

•  “When  was  the  last  time 
the  rates  in  your  classified  struc¬ 
ture  were  raised?  When  were 
they  revamped  or  reconstructed? 
Do  they  offer  incentiv'es  for  con¬ 
sistent  advertising?  If  it  has 
l>een  more  than  two  years  im¬ 
mediate  action  should  be  taken. 

•  “Have  you,  as  classified 
manager,  studied  your  whole 
operation  lately? 

•  “What  have  you  done  to 
increase  your  percentage  of  the 
market  over  competing  media? 

•  “Have  you  considered  the 
promotion  of  new  or  little  used 
classifications  to  offset  possible 
losses? 

•  “Are  you  taking  advantage 
of  the  youth  market?” 

Promotion  Ideas 

Warren  Abrams,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  left  behind  51  sales 
promotion  ideas.  Among  them 
were  the  following: 

•  Use  Wide  Area  Telephone 
Service  to  sell  classified  in  out¬ 
lying  areas. 
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•  Do  store  site  studies  to  aid 
retailers. 

•  Prepare  a  booklet  on  how 
to  write  better  classified  ads. 

•  Prepare  stickers  for  ad 
salesmen  with  their  picture, 
name  and  phone  number.  Then 
use  them  to  personalize  the  liter¬ 
ature  they  send  to  prospects. 

•  Print  some  small  cards  with 
your  salesmen’s  name  and  phone 
number  for  him  to  give  to  his 
advertisers.  They  should  be  of 
the  size  to  fit  on  the  phone. 

•  Give  salesmen  proofs  or 
tear  pages  of  your  in-paper  pro¬ 
motion  ads.  He  can  use  them  as 
conversation  starters  with  his 
customers. 

•  Ask  your  wife  to  read  your 
rate  card  and  see  if  she  under¬ 
stands  it. 

Take  a  Salesman  to  Lunch 

•  Take  a  salesman  to  lunch 
occasionally  or,  lietter  still,  make 
some  calls  with  him. 

•  Give  ev'ery  retailer  a  list  of 
magazine  circulations  in  your 
coverage  area  compared  with 
your  own. 

•  If  you’re  running  into 
trouble  from  stores  using  hand¬ 
bills  liecause  they  say  that  their 
customers  come  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  surrounding  area,  run  a 
survey  at  the  check-out  counter 
on  addresses  and  get  the  amount 
si>ent  from  the  register. 

•  Prepare  a  monthly  payroll 
calendar  showing  amounts  paid 
on  various  days  of  the  month. 

•  Put  together  a  catalog  of 
all  the  various  types  of  news- 
pajier  advertising  you  have  to 
offer  an  advertiser. 

•  Expose  your  news  execu¬ 
tives  and  personalities  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  Try  a  letter-to-the-editors 
night  at  your  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

•  Distribute  job  application 
blanks  to  people  looking  for 
work. 

•  Publish  a  list  of  your  local 
high  school  graduation  dates  to 
stimulate  gift  advertising. 

Sponsored  Featurc.s 

•  Consider  selling  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  a  feature  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser. 

•  Try  supplying  the  salesmen 
with  a  list  of  selling  sentences 
which  can  be  included  in  every 
letter  they  write. 

•  An  interesting  gift  for  long¬ 
term  advertisers  is  a  photostat 
of  the  front  page  of  your  paper 
of  the  day  they  were  born  or 


started  in  business. 

•  Give  garage  and  basement 
sale  signs  to  classified  adver¬ 
tisers. 

More  advertising  ideas  came 
out  of  the  shirt-sleeve  sessions. 

The  Camden  Courier-Post  in¬ 
creased  real  estate  classified 
linage  25%  since  April  28  by 
switching  the  real  estate  edito¬ 
rial  section  from  Saturday  to 
Friday.  The  paper  runs  a  full 
page  of  local  real  estate  news 
along  with  photographs  of  area 
building  developments  and  a  fea¬ 
ture  in  every  Friday’s  section. 

The  Perth  Amboy  Evening 
Xews  sold  six  auto  dealers  on 
promoting  their  service  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  Saturday  magazine 
section.  The  ads,  one  column  by 
4  inches,  run  under  a  syndicated 
editorial  feature.  Auto  dealers 
have  to  buy  the  space  for  13 
weeks  and  are  not  permitted  to 
make  copy  changes  after  the 
first  month.  The  paper  has  eight 
more  dealers  waiting  to  come  in 
when  the  period  ends. 

The  Asbury  Park  Press 
doubled  a  local  Chevrolet 
dealer’s  advertising  by  persuad- 


For  the 


ing  him  to  feature  in  his  ads  the 
national  campaign  slogan.  The 
ads  average  from  12  to  30  inches 
in  size  and  run  six  days  a  week  -i 
for  three  months.  1 

The  Plainfield  Courier-Sewx  \ 

hit  the  linage  jackpot  with  a 
fashion  section  that  promotes 
the  advertisers’  products  with  > 

actual  photographs  displayed  by  | 

models  from  the  YWCA.  The  ( 

products  are  brought  to  a  cen-  < 
tral  location  for  the  shooting  of  \ 
the  pictures.  The  advertisers  pay  s 

for  the  engraving  and  space. 

Next  year,  the  paper  will  use  | 

landmarks  in  fashion  pictures.  I 

The  Camden  Courier-Post  was  i 

successful  in  convincing  the  t 

board  of  directors  of  the  Cherry  s 

Hill  Mall,  a  114  store  shopping 
center,  to  increase  its  adver-  i 

tising  budget  from  $20,000  to  i 

over  $70,000  annually  in  print  1 

by  bypassing  the  advertising  i 

agency  with  a  25-minute  sales  t 

presentation.  The  presentation,  i 

which  was  shown  to  the  direc¬ 
tors,  showed  aerial  photographs  j 

of  the  many  new  smaller  shop-  v 

ping  centers  that  had  moved  r 

into  the  trading  area.  r 


Record 


1 

c 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr.„, 


t 

r 


Newspaper  Preprint  Corporation,  a  non-profit  firm  owned  by  ] 
300  newspaper  publishers  at  the  present  time,  had  a  first  quarter  1 

operating  profit  of  $1,270.  William  W.  Fitzhugh  Jr.,  president  of  the  i 

9-month  old  company,  which  acts  as  a  central  service  bureau  for 
large  Spectacolor  and  Hi-Fi  preprint  campaigns,  said  preprint 
usage  by  national  advertisers  is  “up,  and  growing”  this  year,  as 
a  result,  the  financial  picture  of  the  company  is  beginning  to  look  , 
“increasingly  solid.”  The  goals  are  set,  he  said,  for  the  expansion  , 
of  preprint  usage  from  the  present  annual  level  of  “about  $11-12  1 

million  in  newspaper  space  to  a  level  of  $50  million.”  It  must  be 
achieved  if  the  medium  is  to  “acquire  proper  stature  in  the  news-  j 
jraper  industry,”  he  said.  .  ,  t 

Timex  Watches  (Warwick  &  Legler)  will  sponsor  “The  Fabulous  ^ 

Funnies,”  a  one-hour  color  tv  special  based  on  American  comic  ^ 

strips  that  the  National  Cartoonists  Society  is  helping  to  produce.  ( 

The  show  will  be  aired  by  NBC  early  in  1968  .  .  .  Test  marketing  ^ 

of  an  extra-long  version  of  Salem  cigarettes  begins  the  first  week  j 

of  June  with  full-color  newspaper  ads  .  .  .  Donald  E.  Lymch, 
Washington  correspondent  for  Gannett  Newspapers  not  too  many  ^ 

years  ago,  has  been  hired  by  Chirurg  &  Cairns  ad  agency,  to  ^ 

direct  its  public  relations  department  .  .  .  Cadillac  Plastic  &  ^ 

Chemical  Company,  Detroit,  has  employed  Michael  R.  Marcellino,  ^ 

former  staff  writer  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  to  fill  new  ^ 

public  relations  post.  .  .  j 

Los  Angeles  Times  parting  wdth  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  ^ 
&  Oi  msbee  and  will  form  own  national  advertising  office  ...  On 
July  1,  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt’s  Newhouse  Division  gains  ^ 
Mobile  Press  Register  and  Pascagoula-Moss  Poiyit  Mississippi  ^ 

Press  Register  from  the  Branham  Company  .  .  ,  Carlota  Maduro  ^ 

now  doing  public  relations  work  for  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
Carlota  assisted  advertising  columnist  Joseph  Kaselow  for  H 
years  at  the  Herald  Tribune  and  World  Journal  Tribune.  ...  | 

Signs  of  an  upturn  in  newspaper  advertising  appear  in  thf  , 

Media  Records  report  for  April.  After  a  dismal  March,  the  April  ^ 

figures  were  up  4.2%  as  compared  with  total  linage  in  April,  1966- 
Leaders  were:  Retail,  up  8.5%;  Department  stores,  up  11.2%:  ^ 

general,  up  6.3%.  Classified  was  still  off  but  improved  and  so  was 
Automotive.  Now',  for  the  four  months  to  date,  there’s  a  gain  of 


1.1%. 
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political  Ad  Rates 
Not  Popular  in  Pa. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


never  re- 


Special  rates  for  political  ad-  lieve  all  newspapers  should  easy  composition,  and  with  cash  indicate  they  have 
vertising  in  Pennsylvania  news-  eliminate  the  difference  between  with  order,  we  feel  they  are  gretted  the  policy, 
naoers  are  well  on  their  way  to  political  and  regular  advertising  entitled  to  open  rate.”  Of  the  22  newspapers 


rates?”,  62  newspapers 
“Yes”.  Only  13  answer. 
The  rest  are  silent. 


reply, 

“No”. 


obsolescence,  if  the  results  of  a 
quick  survey  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  are  a  true  indication. 

An  emphatic  majority  of  75 
percent  of  the  surveyed  news¬ 
papers  report  they  now  charge  newspapers  answering  this  ques- 
no  more  for  political  advertising  tion  negatively  are  among  the 


Favor  a  Slight  Premium 
Interestingly,  four  of  the 


than  they  do  for  local  display 
ads. 

And  of  the  25  percent  report¬ 
ing  they  now  have  a  political  ad 
rate  that  is  higher  than  their 
local  display  rate,  almost  half 
indicate  they  plan  to  eliminate 
the  difference  and  believe  all 
newspapers  should  do  the  same. 

Ninety  PNPA-member  news¬ 
papers  answered  the  survey.  It 
was  conducted  by  mail  this 
month  with  a  questionnaire  on 
members’  policies  and  opinions 
on  political  advertising  rates. 

Eighty-eight  of  the  90  re¬ 
turned  questionnaires  were  used 
in  compiling  the  results.  Two 
were  discounted  because  one  was 
from  a  legal  newspaper  that 
doesn’t  carry  political  adver¬ 
tising;  the  other  was  from  a 
member  in  Maryland,  where  in 
1966  the  legislature  outlawed 
higher  political  advertising 
rates. 

Same  as  Open  Rate 

Sixty-six  of  the  88  newspapers 
report  their  political  advertising 
late  is  the  same  as  their  regular 
local  open  display  rate. 

Twenty-two  report  their  poli¬ 
tical  ad  rate  is  higher.  But  10 
of  these  indicate  they  plan  to 
eliminate  the  rate  difference 
either  “soon”  or  “eventually”. 
One  newspaper  specifies  it  will 
eliminate  the  difference  this 
July. 

Only  11  in  the  survey  indicate 
a  somewhat  adamant  stand  in 
charging  more  for  political  ad¬ 
vertising.  Of  these,  only  two 
answer  flatly  “never”  to  the 
question,  “Do  you  plan  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  difference  soon,  event¬ 
ually,  or  never?” 

The  others  equivocate  with 
such  answers  as  “?”,  “eventu¬ 
ally?”,  “not  willingly”,  “Under 
discussion”,  and  “unknown”. 

One  replies,  “No  plans  at 
present,  however  we  could  be 
persuaded!”  Another  answers, 
“Haven’t  given  much  thought. 
Have  had  no  complaints  over  the 
years.  However  we  will  probably 
change  if  the  majority  of  news¬ 
papers  change”. 

To  the  question,  “Do  you  be- 


survey’s  majority  having  no 
rate  differential  for  political  ads. 
They  explain  their  answer  vari¬ 
ously.  'Twm  believe  newspapers 
should  be  allowed  “individual 
preference”  of  rates. 

Another  believes  there  should 
lie  “a  slight  premium  because  it 
jams  up  most  pre-election  edi¬ 
tions”.  The  other  observes,  “No¬ 
body  has  the  right  to  set  a  price 
that  a  businessman  may  charge 
for  his  service.  One  must  con¬ 
sider  political  parties,  and  politi- 


They  get  the  same  benefits  charging  premium  political  ad 
as  any  advertiser,  so  pay  the  rates,  the  10  planning  to  drop 
same  rate!”  the  difference  “soon”  or  “eventu- 

•  “Local  resident  is  in  the  ally”  obviously  have  some  re¬ 
same  class  as  a  local  retailer.”  grets  about  their  present  policy. 

•  “With  the  present  trend  to  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
more  and  more  federal  and  state  from  this  survey’s  evidence  is 
laws,  I  feel  that  for  the  news-  unmistakable. 

paper  industry,  as  a  whole,  it  is  If  the  survey’s  results  are 
better  to  have  a  friend  legis-  broadly  representative,  then  the 
lating,  than  to  have  a  political  special  political  advertising  rate 
office-holder  remembering  or  is  about  to  join  the  other  small 
feeling  that  the  newspaper  dinosaurs  that  have  fallen  by  the 
robbed  him  by  charging  dis-  way  in  newspapers’  evolution, 
criminatory  rates.’ 


‘Newspapers  say  they  want 
good  men  to  run  for  public  office, 
and  encourage  independent  men 
to  run  in  their  editorial  columns. 
How  can  newspapers  then  dis- 


Lord  Scholarship 
Fund  Established 

The  Advertising  Club  of 
Indianapolis  has  established  a 
criminate  against  the  independ-  memorial  scholarship  fund  in 
ent  or  poorer  candidate  by  honor  of  the  late  Charles  B. 


cians,  demand  space  in  the  news  charging  higher  fees  for  political  Lord,  former  advertising  direc- 

*  .  ^  oHxrAvf  -Fw-k**  4. _ ^ _ xl_  *  r_.  f.*_.  .  f  .  < 


columns  that  amount  to  out-and- 
out  advertising,  and  this  is  a 
service  that  the  bulk  of  local 
business  firms  do  not  demand, 
ask  for,  or  receive.” 

These  explanations  reflect,  in 
part,  most  of  those  offered  by 
the  dozen  newspapers  maintain¬ 
ing  they  don’t  believe  news¬ 


advertising  than  they  do  for  tor  for  the /ndiannpolis  sitar  and 
other  advertising?”  the  Indianapolis  News. 

•  “If  newspapers  are  to  battle  The  fund  will  provide  a  $500 

the  electronic  media  we  need  all  scholarship  each  year  to  an  ad- 
the  friends  we  can  get.  What  vertising  student  at  Indiana 
lietter  way  to  make  friends  than  University.  The  first  scholarship 
to  treat  political  advertising  will  be  awarded  for  the  1967-68 
like  any  other  advertising.”  school  year. 

•  “All  political  advertising  in  A  total  fund  of  $10,000  is  the 

naners  should  eliminate  the  noli-  "^"’spapers  must  be  paid  for  goal  of  the  club  to  set  up  a  per- 
tical  ad  rate  difference  Other  ””  insertion.  This  re-  petual  scholarship  administered 

reaLs  Jven;  the"  quirement  eliminates  bookkeep-  by  Indiana  University. 

ing  expenses  and  the  expenses  Thomas  K.  Crowe,  advertising 
incident  to  open  accounts  stand-  director  of  the  Star  and  the 
ing  on  books  for  thirty  days  or  News  and  scholarship  committee 
lietter.  Generally  speaking,  the  chairman  for  the  Advertising 
services  required  of  our  adver-  Club  is  receiving  donations, 
tising  department  personnel  in 
the  preparation  of  political  ad¬ 
vertising  is  less  than  expected 
by  many  other  types  of  ac¬ 
counts.” 


ice "  involved  in  handling  politi¬ 
cal  ads;  “confusion  in  placing 
ads  and  late  submission  of 
copy”;  “collection  problems”; 
“long-standing  policy”  or  “tra¬ 
dition”. 

The  62  newspapers  expressing 
lielief  that  all  newspapers  should 
do  away  with  special  political 
ad  rates  give  a  predominantly 
recurring  reason:  “There  is  no 
justification  for  such  discrimina¬ 
tion.”  With  few  exceptions  this 
comment,  with  very  slight  vari¬ 
ance  in  wording,  is  included  in 
most  of  the  newspapers’  brief 
explanations  of  their  position. 

As  might  be  expected,  the 
explanations  newspapers  give 
for  their  having  no  political  ad 
rate  differential  overlap  their 
explanations  for  believing  all 
newspapers  should  do  away  with 
such  rate  discrimination. 

Representative  of  the  com¬ 
ments  are  charges  that  special 
political  ad  rates  are  “unfair”, 
“discriminatory”,  “i  1 1  ogi  c  a  1”, 
and  “antiquated”. 

Comments 

Other  representative  com¬ 
ments  follow: 

•  “Political  advertising  is 


FPC  Office  Cited 
For  Information  Aid 


Sliding-Scale  Rales 


WASHINGTO^ 
The  Federal  Power  Commis¬ 
sion’s  office  of  public  information 
Two  newspapers  report  they  has  received  American  Univer- 
have  a  policy  that — though  sity’s  Ruder  and  Finn  Govem- 
allowing  the  same  initial  rate  ment  Public  Information  Award 
for  political  and  regular  display  for  outstanding  service  in  the 
ads— doesn’t  accord  the  sliding-  public  interest, 
scale  or  volume  rates  to  political  Selection  of  the  FPC’s  public 
advertising.  Their  reasoning,  information  office  to  receive  the 
summarily,  is  that  political  ads  1967  award  w'as  made  by  more 
(1.)  cost  more  to  handle  because  than  100  newsmen  and  w’omen  in 
of  missed  deadlines  and  composi-  Washington  who  cover  federal 
tion  costs,  (2)  incur  risk  of  libel,  departments,  agencies,  bureaus, 
This  is  counterbalanced  in  the  and  commissions, 
survey,  however,  by  two  other  The  FPC’s  office  of  public 
new’spapers  which  report  they  information  was  judged  out- 
started  to  apply  sliding-scale  standing  on  the  basis  of  its 
rates  to  political  advertising  this  belief  in  the  public’s  right  to 
year.  Their  comment  reflects  the  know',  news  judgment,  initiative 
majority’s  view:  “No  reason  why  in  providing  information,  honest 
political  advertising  should  rate  and  forthright  answers  to  news- 
higher  rate  than  open  adver-  men’s  questions,  providing  access 
tising  rate.”  to  top  officials,  and  ability  to 

All  66  newspapers  that  don’t  speak  on  Commission  policy 
charge  higher  political  ad  rates  from  direct  knowledge. 
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CL4SSIFIED  CLINIC 


Slow  Starting  Year 
Spurs  Sales  Ideas 

By  Stan  Finsness, 

CAM.  Providence  (K.I.)  Journal  and  Kullelin 


This  is  a  year  for  developing 


International  Want  Ad  to  reach  before 


pr^o^n.  G«>d  extra  linage  ConteSt 

4)  Mobile  Homes  Spring  iim*-  i  n. 

Opening.  Color  was  sold  to  the  (jrOlcl  JHCCi&lllOIl 
advertisers  on  a  flat  additional 

charge.  Mobile  home  dealers  are  'T'a-v-oyi 

responding  favorably  at  this  lO  1  CXall 

time  and  it  looks  like  a  very  ™ 

successful  promotion.  It  is  cer-  x  ashington 

tain  to  produce  extra  linage,  William  L.  Cryer,  University 

since  the  ads  we  have  are  con-  f  the 

siderably  larger  and  some  from  ^^"t  place  gold  medallion  in  the 
sources  we  have  never  been  able  .  intercollegiate 


new  sales  ideas.  It  was  evident  Week.  All  during  the  year,  we  5)  “Who  Does  It?”,  business 
from  my  mail  for  the  first  quar-  offer  to  run  a  10-word,  3  day  service  directory.  W^e’ll  pour 
ter  that  the  ever  present  chal-  want  ad  free  during  Internation-  more  ROP  ads  and  phone  calls 


■h  before  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun- 

Who  Does  It?”,  business  journalism  awards  pr^ 

directory.  We’ll  pour  It  ^rrms  a  $1500  award. 

?np  nHs  La  nhnngx  Mrs.  Jeialdme  W.  Brown,  U. 


lenge  of  matching  last  year’s  al  Want  Ad  Week  for  anyone  into  this  one  than  ordinary  to  ^ j 'Tp" “f 

figures  produced  quite  a  few  who  places  a  month  order  for  a  get  it  established  under  the  new  meuaiiion  ana  $1000.  A 

headaches.  display  or  word  ad.  Also  during  format.  We’re  looking  at  the  medallion  and  $<50  went 

However,  enterprise  matched  IWAW,  we  offer  special  prices  long  pull  on  this  one  from  f**^*th‘  tate 

challenge.  Going  through  some  on  a  7-time  word  ad  order.  This  readership,  results,  revenue  and  xx  , 


recent  letters,  here’s  a  few  of  year  we  expanded  it  to  “Twin  linage  point  of  view, 
the  ideas  CAMs  used  to  hypo  Specials”,  save  20%.  (12  words,  *  *  ♦ 

sales  together  with  linage  re-  10  days,  $5.04  and  15  words,  7  * 

ports  which  show  what  the  go-  days,  $5.04.)  The  option  worked  I^A.  TIMIiS  SUCCESS 

getters  got:  well  and,  of  course,  we  had  hun-  rpu  r  a  i 


x„u.v^,  xx-vx-...,.  cxxxxx  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
lage  poin  o  view.  Hearst  Corporation  board  chair- 

♦  *  ♦  man  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 

I  A  TiMKtv  Hearst  Newspapers,  announced 

Ix.A.  TIMES  SUtxCESS  ^he  Foundation  has  increased  its 

The  Los  Angeles  Times’  8th  awards  to  journalism  students 


getters  got:  well  and,  of  course,  we  had  hun-  rru  r  a  t  rr-  .  oxu  i  x  • 

.  Leonard  Bentz  CAM  of  the  dreds  of  “free”  10-word  ads.  ^he  Los  Angeles  Times  8th  awards  to  journalism  students 
•  ixeonara  ijeniz,  01  wie  loxix;  annual  Country  Property  &  Re-  and  its  grants  to  AASDJ 

Ontario  (Cal.)  Report,  „ii  x:„„  rnanno-pH  Area  Opportunities  section  schools  by  $2100  to  $55,000  for 

claims  “what  certainly  must  be  _  _ >  ®  fAnril  161  ran  to  14  nages  with  the  eighth  annual  comnetition. 


a  record  for  newspapers  of  our  to  increase  linage  slightly. 

size”  for  color  linage  in  1966.  0  ms  -i-  i>- 

XT-  X  XX.  ij  xxi-x  •  j-  -j  1  2. .">00  Mailing  PuTes 

His  staff  sold  251  individual 

color  ads  last  year  for  a  total  of  2)  Business  Biographies. 


increa-?e  linage  xilightlv  (April  16)  ran  to  14  pages  with  the  eighth  annual  competition, 

increase  linage  siigntly.  ,,391  ads  and  26,966  lines.  The  which  begins  Oct.  1. 

2..500  Mailing  PiiM-es  section  was  solid  classified,  ex-  There  were  59  student  win- 

.  cept  the  front  page,  and  was  ners  of  monthly  writing  contests 

_)  Business  Bio^aphies.  This  restricted  to  out-of-town  real  and  awards  in  the  finals.  Bronze 


43,360  inches  (over  600,000  was  a  direct  mail  solicitation  estate  and  allied  investment  clas-  medallions  w’ent  to  Ruth  Ann 
lines).  Color  accounted  for  over  with  about  2,500  pieces  mailed  sifications.  In  point  of  ad  count.  Bums,  Rutgers,  fourth,  and 
13%  of  net  paid  lines.  Most  of  out.  This  is  a  good  promotion  largest  ever  published,  Melodie  L.  Bowsher,  Kansas 

it  was  sold  to  automotive  ac-  and  the  advertisers  who  used  it  according  to  Frank  W.  Lester,  State,  fifth.  Margaret  McComas, 


counts  and  brought  “huge  in-  like  it  because  it  gives  them  a  Tjiyjpg  CAM 

creases  in  new  and  used  car  good  chance  to  say  a  lot  of  nice 

sales”.  Results  have  lieen  so  good  things  about  themselves  in  third 

that  a  Ford  dealer  and  a  person,  just  like  a  news  story.  .  p 

Chrysler  dealer  are  now  on  3)  “Get  A  Good  Thing  Going”  ^  lie 


iVfetro  Reassigns 


schedules  calling  for  three  color  .Auto  Promotion.  We  went  to  the  Charles  W.  Kelsey,  former  ad-  Canadian  Javelin  Ltd.  an- 
pages  a  week  each.  president  of  the  association  to  vertising  manager  of  the  Toms  nounced  this  week  that  it  will 

classified  set  dates  and  get  quotes  for  a  River  (N.  J.)  Courier,  has  been  erect  a  newsprint  mill  adjoining 


Stanford,  and  Mel  Ziegler,  Penn 
State,  tied  for  sixth  place. 

Newsprint  Project 

Canadian  Javelin  Ltd.  an- 


•  Jenn  Young, 


.Ad-Visor  at  the  Minneapolis  news  story  to  establish  the  appointed  South  Central  States  new  linerboard  facilities  at 


Star  and  Tribune,  was  a  winner  “why”  of  this  sale. 


representative  for  Metro  Asso-  Stephenville,  Newfoundland.  The 


of  a  “Creative  Selling  Award”  Color  appeared  on  Sunday,  dated  Services,  and  Dennis  Wil-  project  is  estimated  to  cost  $52 
at  the  annual  sales  conference  of  purchased  by  the  dealers,  and  son,  who  has  served  in  that  area  million,  the  mill  to  have  a  daily 
these  newspapers.  According  to  we  contributed  color  on  Tuesday,  for  the  past  three  years,  has  capacity  of  1,000  tons.  Commit- 
CAM,  Gunnar  Rovick,  here’s  Streamers  ran  all  week  plus  been  re-assigned  to  the  West  ments  already  have  been  nego- 


what  a  single  salesgirl  accom-  ROP  ads  calling  attention  to  the  Coast.  tiated  for  80%  of  the  output 

plished  in  winning  the  award:  '  '  "  '  _ _ _ 

“This  year’s  Phone  Room  Nashville’s  Spot  Color  Plan  Is  Winning  Sales 

Award  Winner  is  space  con-  a  ^ 

scious’  in  a  space  age.  Utilizing  -phg  Nashi'ille  Tennessean  and  tual  space  used  at  advertiser’s  highly  pleased  with  the  results 
excellent  multiple-insertion  sell-  Banner  ROP  Spot  Color  Pack-  contract  rate,  plus  one  color  and  marketing  impact.  E.  G. 
ing  (over  4,410  seven-time  Plan  is  enjoying  very'  good  premium  for  all  ads  in  package  Blackman,  sales  manager  for 
orders),  plus  the  creative  and  acceptance  with  general  adver-  and  a  production  charge  for  WLAC  I^dio,  said  “following 
effective  use  of  white  space,  our  tisers  and  agencies,  reports  W.  extra  handling-plating  of  $30.00.  the  insertions  of  our  four  spot 
candidate  was  responsible  for  q  Edmondson,  manager  of  gen-  It  was  said  this  nominal  produc-  color  ads,  two  in  red  and  two  in 
over  582,000  lines  of  advertising.  ^,.3]  advertising,  for  the  Nash-  tion  charge  also  provides  spot  blue,  many  of  our  friends  and 


When  you  consider  that  only 
7%%  of  her  linage  was  of  a 
classified  display  nature,  then 


ville  dailies. 


color  plates  in  the  newspaper’s  customers  made  it  known  to  us 


The  plan,  recently  announced,  stereotyping  department  by  they  had  seen  them  in  the  Ban- 
(E  &  P  April  8  and  April  15)  routing  process.  Thus,  black  and  ner  and  Tennessean  with  one 


you  realize  the  outstanding  indi-  provides  for  the  fractionization  white  plates  or  mats  may  be  man  associating  the  promotion 
vidual  effort  which  she  put  forth  of  fhe  1,000  line  minimum  space  used,  eliminating  the  advertiser  with  color  TV.” 


on  selling  straight  classified  ad-  into  as  many  as  four  separate  paying  for  color  art  work  and  The  budget  for  the  spot  color 
vertising.  Conservatively  esti-  one  color  and  black  advertise-  color  plates.  package  plan  came,  at  least, 

mating,  we  believe  our  phone  ments,  the  aggregate  of  which  Edmondson  reported  that  re-  partially  from  previously  allo- 
room  winner  sold  over  36,000  totals  1,000  lines  with  a  maxi-  gional  and  national  advertisers  cated  TV  commercial  spots,  one 


lines  of  white  space  alone — and  mum  of  2400  lines  per  single  already  using  the  plan  include  advertiser  stated. 


space  is  what  we’re  selling.” 

•  Bob  Harsh,  CAM  of  the 


color  premium. 


Frosty  Mom  Meat  Products,  Another  advertiser  in  the  gro- 


The  advertiser  may  choose  one  Royal  Crown  Diet-Rite  Cola,  eery  products  classification  said 


Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-  or  more  of  the  three  prime  proc-  Dodge  Cars  (Cumberland  his  agency  is  taking  steps  to 
Leader,  has  all  kinds  of  things  ess  ink  colors,  red,  blue,  or  yel-  Dodge),  Gerber’s  Baby  Foods,  buy  this  spot  color  package  plan 
cooking  to  help  combat  linage  low.  The  multiple  ads  are  run  and  WLAC  Radio.  in  the  other  markets  and  news- 

losses  and  the  slow  start  this  within  a  7-day  period,  excluding  He  said  that  all  advertisers  papers  where  their  products  are 
year.  He  lists  five  promotions:  Sunday.  The  cost  formula  is  ac-  who  have  used  the  plan  are  in  distribution,  regionally. 
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Copley  Newspapers 
publish  17  Hometown 
Daily  Newspapers 
in  California 
and  Illinois. 

San  Diego,  California 
The  San  Diego  Union 
Evening  Tribune 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate 
Burbank  Daily  Review 
Culver  City  Star-News 
Glendale  News-Press 
Monrovia  Daily  News-Post* 

San  Pedro  News-Pilot 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard 
Westchester  Star-News 

Sacramento,  California 

The  Sacramento  Union 

Northern  Illinois 

Aurora  Beacon-News 
Elgin  Courier-News 
Joliet  Herald-News 

Springfield,  Illinois 
Illinois  State  Journal 
Illinois  State  Register 

Ring  of  Truth' 

6#  N)eu»pa(2C^ 


Represented  Nationally  by 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


*CopleyColor:  The  Daily 
News-Post,  a  Copley 
Newspaper  published  in 
Monrovia,  California, 
produces  CopleyColor— 
SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi 
newspaper  ad  preprints. 

The  Daily  News-Post  has 
the  only  web  offset  press  west 
of  Chicago  equipped  to 
run  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi. 
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I 


‘We’re  Choking  on  Numbers... Give  Us  Verbs’ 


St.  Louis  any  of  that,”  Holmes  said,  “but 
“The  daily  newspaper  has  the  fact  is  virtually  the  same 
much  to  offer  as  an  advertising  things  could  be  said  about  prac- 
medium,  but  the  things  most  tically  all  media, 
distinctive  to  newspapers  seldom  “The  one  fact  which  ought  to 
are  talked  about  in  their  promo-  play  through  all  the  time  in  pro- 
tion.  Distinctive  things  are  not  motion  of  the  newspaper  as  an 
circulation  gains  and  linage  in-  advertising  medium  is  the  fact 
creases.  Talk  al)out  that  kind  of  that  it  can  get  action  now," 
thing  will  not  excite  agency  or  Holmes  said, 
advertiser  people  enough  to  have  Advertising  agency  creative 
them  take  another  look  at  the  people  are  not  encouraged  often 
newspaper  as  an  advertising  enough  to  examine  the  news- 
medium,”  said  William  R.  paper  and  be  challenged  to  write 
Holmes,  vicepresident  and  asso-  advertising  especially  designed 
ciate  media  director  of  U’Arcy  to  use  the  newspaper  to  fullest 
.■Vdvertising  Agency  in  an  ad-  advantage. 

dress  to  the  International  News-  “Couldn’t  you  be  doing  more 
paper  Promotion  .Association  to  arouse  interest  in  the  creative 
here  last  week.  challenge  which  the  newspaper 

“It  seems  to  me  there  is  too  represents  to  advertising 
often  an  attitude  of  complacency  writers?  I  think,  too  often,  when 
displayed  by  spokesmen  for  the  newspapers  are  used  the  copy 
newspaper  medium,”  he  added,  that  runs  is  merely  adapted 
“If  we  were  to  believe  every-  from  ads  prepared  for  another 
thing  that  is  written  or  said  by  medium — scaled  down  or  scaled 
people  from  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  up  to  fit  newspaper  dimensions, 
vertising  we  would  conclude  damn  difficult  to  get  a 

there’s  nothing  at  all  wrong.”  writer  and  art  director  to  con- 
He  recalled  that  a  Bureau  (.give  and  execute  ads  which 
speaker  had  stated  that  edito-  have  no  other  objectiv’e  than  to 
rial  vitality  is  evident  in  news-  make  best  use  of  the  newspaper 
papers  from  one  end  of  the  page — space  and  its  surround- 
country  to  the  other,  and  circu-  jngs.  I  wonder  what  it  is  that 
lation  is  up  all  over.  causes  these  people  to  believe 

“There’s  nothing  wrong  al>out  ^^hat  every  newspaper  ad  has  to 


dimensions,  not  in  content),  forth  so  much  effort  to  give  uj 
Every  now  and  then,  we  get  a  numbers,”  he  added.  “We’re 
tall  thin  ad,  but  only  after  choking  to  death  on  numbers 
lengthy  argument.  and  watching  good  judgment 

“And  what  about  small  space?  atrophy.  Heed  the  advice  of  our 
A  couple  of  years  ago,  there  was  creative  director,  and  take  the 
a  flurry  about  space  spots.  I  numbers  and  put  them  into 
guess  they  are  still  being  offered,  verbs, 

although  no  newspaper  rep  has  He  added  that  his  agency’s 
mentioned  this  kind  of  unit  re-  creative  director  told  him  that 
cently.  Maybe  too  few  news-  too  much  of  the  advertising  for 
papers  made  it  available,  and  newspapers  is  like  the  product 
that’s  too  bad,  if  true.  Because  itself,  doesn’t  look  like  it’s 
Hanley  Norins  (in  his  book,  having  any  fun.  And  that’s  the 
“The  Compleat  Copyw’riter”)  secret  of  good  advertising— have 
tells  his  readers:  ‘Use  of  small-  some  fun  with  it.” 
space  ads  is  probably  more  ef-  -Maybe  some  of  the  people 

fective  in  newspaper^  than  in  write  for  your  newspapers 

any  other  medium.  That  is,  if  maybe  your  by-liners  could  have 
they  are  srnall  space  ads,  and  gome  fun  writing  advertising 
not  large  ads  rescaled.  promotion  for  the  paper.  1 

Readership  Studies  that  newspaper 

promotion  does  not  make  nearly 
Holmes  recalled  favorably  the  enough  use  of  the  great  talent 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  represented  by  the  people  who 
Reading,  and  asked  the  audience,  make  newspapers  come  alive— 
“Got  any  good  newspaper  ad  the  people  who  give  every  news- 

readership  research  you  can  re-  paper  the  flavor  of  its  distinc- 

port  today?”  tive  personality.  Doesn’t  it  makf 

In  suggesting  directions  of  sense  to  have  a  columnist  or 
newspaper  promotion  and  re-  feature  writer  or  editorial  writer 
search.  Holmes  pointed  out  that  talk  to  advertising  decision 
data  must  be  delivered  in  such  makers  and  to  the  people  who 
form  that  it  can  be  submitted  to  create  advertising — about  the 
a  computer,  and  the  machine  newspaper  and  its  relationship 
will  take  care  of  the  numbers.  to  the  community  in  which  it 


be  a  square  ad  (I  mean  in 


‘In  your  promotion,  don’t  put  lives?” 


DOUBLE  YOUR 
PENETRATION 

Of  CHICAGO'S  RICH 
SUBURBAN  MARKET! 

FULL  FAMILY 
READERSHIP  IN 

540,000 

SUBURBAN  HOMES 

THE  80  LEADING 
SUBURBAN 
NEWSPAPERS 
NOW  ACTING  AS 
ONE  MEDIUM  in 

I  ®  )  •  ADVERTISING 

•  MERCHANDISING 

•  PROMOTION 

CALL:  SPUR— 312-372-3726 

SUBURBAN 
PRESS  UNIT 
REPRESENTATIVES 

173  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 
CHICAGO.  ILL  60602 


Papers  Hit  On  Handling  Food  News 


San  Francisco 

Newspapers  have  put  a  bone 
in  the  teeth  of  the  food  industry, 
in  the  belief  of  Maurice  M. 
Charlat,  director  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  California  Canners  &  Grow¬ 
ers. 

News  stories  and  headlines 
about  soaring  prices  are  not  in 
balance  with  conditions  in  the 
industry  or  with  the  bargains 
offered  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  told  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 

.As  a  result  the  business  side 


of  newspapering  has  a  story  to 
tell  the  editors,  he  suggested  at 
a  session  directed  by  James 
Weaver,  Fitzpatrick  Associates, 
and  chapter  president. 

$250,000  Arcuunt 

Food  is  a  bargain  and  produc¬ 
ers  and  retailers  spend  millions 
to  proving  it  in  news  media,  said 
the  representatives  of  a  com¬ 
pany  which  spent  $250,000  in 
newspaper  space,  production  and 
new’spaper-based  promotion  dur¬ 
ing  its  last  fiscal  year. 

The  food  industry  faces  chal- 
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lenges,  and  for  success  depend? 
on  all  possible  help  from  both 
the  business  and  the  editorial 
side,  he  declared. 

The  degree  of  success  the 
food  industry  obtains  will  de¬ 
pend  greatly  on  how  well  the 
population  is  informed  of  “the 
time  facts  of  our  industry  and 
essentially  the  news  industiy 
alone  bears  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  our  population  properly 
informed,”  Charlat  said. 

Food  costs  are  going  higher 
and  that  means  prices  will  go 
higher,  he  pointed  out.  The  news 
media  can  help  by  providing 
balance  in  reporting  price 
changes  and  there  isn’t  a  food 
company  or  farm  organization 
in  that  nation  that  ivon’t  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  supply  the  informa¬ 
tion,  he  assured. 

• 

Best-Looking  Papers 

Toronto 

The  Hamilton  Spectator  ano 
the  Brantford  Expositor  are  the 
1966  winners  of  the  John  A. 
MacLaren  newspaper  awards 
for  typography  and  appearanw. 
Entries  from  96  Canadian  dailies 
w’ere  considered,  editions  of 
Dec.  16  being  the  basis  for  judg¬ 
ment. 


EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  NBNSimG^ 


Do  these  words  sound  like  your  school 
days? 

“Focus:  10  spheres  of  influence  . . . 
Creative  and  inspirational . . .  Share 
successful  methods  prior  to  kickoff . . . 
‘Booster’  from  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  bi-weekly . . 

With  this  communique,  Assistant 
Principal  Yngve  Magnuson  at  Frank¬ 
lin  Jimior  High  School  in  Minneapolis 
launched  a  school-wide  experiment: 

To  replace  textbooks  with  news¬ 
papers  for  the  entire  student  body  of 
600  for  a  i^riod  of  two  weeks. 

The  project  was  one  outgrowth  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star’s  Newspaper  in 


the  Classroom  project— a  program 
developed  with  ^ucators  and  spear¬ 
headed  over  the  years  by  Edna  Down¬ 
ing,  English  teacher  at  Sanford  Jimior 
High  School  in  Minneapolis. 

During  the  Franklin  project  vir¬ 
tually  all  course  work,  from  English 
classes  to  home  economics,  science 
and  music,  was  geared  to  information 
in  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Pupils  pon¬ 
dered  weather  maps,  editorids,  want 
ads  and  stories  in  a  total  of  5,700 
copies.  At  the  session’s  end,  a  survey 
of  teachers  reported  all-out  success: 
A  sharply  increased  awareness  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  students’  ability 


to  read  it  more  effectively. 

The  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
project,  together  with  the  Star’s 
World  Affairs  Program  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune’s  Science  Reading 
Series,  is  evidence  of  continuing 
efforts  by  newspapers  to  help  young 
people  in  school  become  better  in¬ 
formed  through  the  medium  they  will 
read  most  during  their  adult  lives. 

Farsighted  educational  services 
such  as  these  are  additional  reasons 
why  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  continue  to  be 
the  most  influential  medium  in  the 
nation’s  15th  market. 
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THE  SCRMID  CASE 

Surprise  Plea  Ends 
Trial  Impediments 


Tucson 

A  tug  of  war  over  “free  press 
and  fair  trial”  issues  marked 
the  Charles  H.  Schmid  Jr.  mur¬ 
der  case  before  the  trial  ended 
suddenly  May  20. 

With  Schmid’s  surprise  plea 
to  second  degree  murder,  re¬ 
porters  were  able  to  escape  the 
full  impact  of  the  10  restrictions 
set  down  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  Richard  Roylston. 

The  ground  rules  limited 
movements  of  newsmen  and  also 
muzzled  anyone  even  remotely 
connected  with  the  case  from 
talking  to  reporters  about 
Schmid. 

Cuardu*  on  Doors 


the  small  courtroom,  seemed  to 
come  out  slightly  better  than 
others  under  the  “enter  and 
leave  only  during  recess”  order. 

Sheriff  deputies,  at  one  time, 
were  reprimanded  by  the  judge 
for  making  a  shift  change  during 
the  trial.  And  Raul  Castro,  now 
U.S.  .Ambassador  to  El  Salvador 
and  a  former  county  attorney 
and  Superior  Court  judge,  found 
himself  barred  when  he  inno¬ 
cently  attempted  to  attend  the 
trial  during  a  one-day  visit  to 
his  home  town. 

News  photographeis,  i)ro- 
hibited  from  stepping  on  court¬ 
house  grounds,  had  to  use  in¬ 
genuity  in  getting  pictures  from 
the  street. 


The  restriction  which  hit  re¬ 
porters  hardest  during  the  seven 
days  of  selecting  a  jury  panel 
was  getting  to  the  courtroom  on 
time  and  meeting  deadlines  only 
during  recesses. 

Sheriff’s  deputies  guarded 
courtroom  doors  while  the  trial 
was  in  session.  But  newsmen, 
assigned  to  20  of  the  31  seats  in 


The  battle  over  fair  trial  is¬ 
sues,  during  the  jury  selection, 
was  fought  mainly  between  de¬ 
fense  attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey  and 
news  media. 

Bailey  continually  called  for 
a  mistrial  and  change  of  venue 
on  grounds  that  Schmid,  already 
facing  a  death  sentence  in  the 
slaying  of  two  teen-age  daugh¬ 


ters  of  a  Tucson  physician,  could 
not  get  a  fair  trial  here  because 
of  previous  publicity. 

Bailey  Complains 

He  also  kept  up  a  running 
complaint  that  newspapers  were 
ignoring  a  Roylston  request  by 
printing  detailed  questions  posed 
to  prospective  jurors. 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star  was 
named  specifically  during  one  of 
his  motions  for  mistrial.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  attorney  submitted 
articles  from  the  Star,  Tucaon 
Daily  Citizen  as  well  as  news 
scripts  of  radio  and  television 
stations — obtained  by  subpoena 
— as  a  basis  for  re-examining 
jurors  tentatively  selected  for 
the  panel. 

Roylston  had  requested  news 
media  not  to  use  full  questions 
as  they  might  Ik*  read  by  pros¬ 
pective  jurors. 

The  judge,  however,  refused 
Bailey’s  demands  to  make  it  an 
order  saying  newsmen  have 
“hearts  of  gold.”  “The  news¬ 
men’s  hearts  may  l)e,  but  their 
editors’  hearts  are  not,”  Bailey 
retorted. 

The  Star  responded  in  one 
respect  to  Bailey’s  demands  for 
cutting  down  publicity.  The  na¬ 
tionally  known  lawyer  found 
himself  referred  to  in  news 
stories  only  as  “one  of  the  de¬ 
fense  attorneys.” 

Bailey,  in  addition  was  ac¬ 


cused  by  Roylston  of  revealing  ! 
prejudicial  information  on  j 
Schmid  himself  by  the  way  he  i 
questioned  prospective  jurors. 

Schmid  is  to  be  sentenced 
June  2  for  the  1964  desert  slay¬ 
ing  of  15-year-old  Alleen  Rowe. 
The  girl’s  Iwdy  has  never  been 
found.  ; 

•  \ 

Roy  Ray  Retires 

Roy  Ray,  production  manager 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  has  retired  = 
after  48  years  with  the  news-  | 
papers.  He  has  been  succeeded  ' 
by  William  L.  Payne,  assistant 
production  manager  since  last  i 
fall  and  before  that  superin-  ! 
tendent  of  the  press-stereotype  - 
department.  Payne  joined  the  ■ 
Journal  and  Sentinel  in  1937.  He 
became  a  foreman  in  the  press-  j 
stereotype  department  in  1953  i 
and  superintendent  in  1955. 

• 


James  Koutsikas  has  l)een  ap-  I 
pointed  to  the  research  staff  of  ! 
Parade,  the  Sunday  supplement, 
as  assistant  research  director. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
Jim  Simpkins,  research  direc¬ 
tor.  For  the  past  14  years,  ! 
Koutsikas  has  been  associated 
with  This  Week  in  the  research 
department.  j 


Oil  Research  StafT 


Student  Decries 
Press  Treatment 
Of  Death  Probe 


Student  Daily 
To  Become  Lab 
For  J-School 


UNiVTatsiTY  Park,  Pa.  Garrison  are  exchan^^ng  infor-  and  closer  ties  betw’een  the  uni- 

A  Pennsylvania  State  Univer-  but  much  information  Boulder,  Colo,  versity  and  the  students." 

sity  journalism  student  who  ^  The  University  of  Colorado’s  • 

went  to  New  Orleans  on  a  spe-  P  ..j  Garrison  is  holding  "tudent-produced  n^spaper 

cial  grant  to  study  press  cover-  ^  ^  .  «  Colorado  Da%,  will  be  operated  Gallup 

age  of  the  Garrison  probe  of  an  .  j.  j„-i_  ’  j  next  year  under  guidelines  orig-  r*  •  a  j 

alleged  conspiracy  in  the  Ken-  «Yoii  pnn'f  rai-rJ  inally  proposed  by  the  Colorado  Heceive  Atcarda 

nedy  assassination  indicated  he  „„„  Press  Association.  0-  Tninc 

is  disenchanted  with  the  way  he’s  no  white  kSt’,”  ZeigS  Acting  on  CPA  recommenda-  David  E.  Henes,  promotion 

the  newspapers  have  been  han-  commented  He  said  renorters  school’s  Board  of  director  of  the  Detroit  Free 

dling  the  matter.  working  on  the  story  a?e  “di-  instructed  the  adminis-  Press,  was  presented  with  the 

“The  press  seems  to  be  in-  yided”  in  their  own  opinions  of  *0  implement  the  Silver  Shovel  Award  of  the  In¬ 
volved  in  a  conspiracy  to  dis-  Garrison  whom  he  character-  <^banges.  Among  the  recommen-  ternational  Newspaper  Promo- 

credit  the  man,’’  Melvyn  Zeig-  as  “verrintellS.n^^^^^^^^  tion  Association, 

ler,  the  student,  told  a  joint  ses-  very  talented.’’  — Closer  cooperation  betw^een  Henes  is  a  director  and  for- 

sion  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  rphg  student  has  written  ac-  journalism  school  and  the  mgj.  president  of  the  organiza- 

Professional  and  Penn  State  his  interview  with  newspaper.  The  Daily  shall  pro-  tion.  He  is  the  24th  recipient  of 

Undergraduate  chapters  of  the  Garrison  and  observations  of  his  ^  laboratory  for  on-the-job  the  Silver  Shovel,  presented  for 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  May  21.  Orleans  visit  for  the  Daily  ti^ining  of  journalism  students,  outstanding  service  to  news- 

Zeigler  said  that  as  a  result  Collegian,  Penn  State  college  covering  and  paper  promotion  and  the  associ- 

of  his  ow'n  observations  and  a  newspaper.  editing  hard  news.  ation. 

45-minute  interview  with  the  — More  counsel  from  the  George  Gallup,  director  of  the 

District  Attorney,  “I’m  not  pro-  •  Board  of  Publications,  particu-  American  Institute  of  Public 

Garrison,  but  pro-Garrison  in-  r  «  _  larly  in  the  matter  of  respon-  Opinion,  was  presented  the  pro- 

vestigation.  There  are  a  lot  of  Manager  for  Panama  sibility.  motion  association’s  1967  Sidney 

unanswered  questions.”  William  H.  Gorishek,  25,  has  — Membership  of  the  j-school  S.  Goldish  award  for  “a  signifi- 

The  student  expressed  the  been  appointed  United  Press  dean  on  the  publications  board,  cant,  continuing  contribution  to 
opinion  that  “the  Netv  York  International  manager  in  Pana-  — Creation  of  an  executive  newspaper  research.”  The  award 
Times  played  down  the  story  ma  with  headquarters  in  Pana-  board  of  editors  to  determine  is  named  in  memory  of  the  late 
very  much,”  giving  it  front  ma  City,  LeRoy  Keller,  vice-  the  news  and  editorial  policy,  Sidney  Goldish,  director  of  re¬ 
page  space  only  once.  He  said  president  of  the  UPI  inter-  instead  of  “one-person  rule.”  search,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Garrison  told  him  he  is  being  national  division,  announced.  — Class  credit  given  for  work  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


How  to  buy  a  computer 
for  typesetting. 

Compare. 


•  Under  $30,000 

•  12,000  lines  per  hour 

•  Complete  computer  with  two  photoelectric 
readers  and  two  punches 

•  Full  hyphenation 

•  Justification 

•  Built-in  program  flexibility 

•  All  unit  count  fonts  and  sizes  and  more 

•  Mixing  and  allotting 

•  Expandable  to  photocomp  and  linofilm 


See  it  at  the  ANPA  in  Kansas  City 


^ITAL  equipment  CORPORATION:  more  small  computers  installed  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
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SDX  Warned 
On  Wallace 
Credibility 

Boston 

Two  Southerners  with  diver¬ 
gent  viewpoints  shared  the  spot¬ 
light  of  Region  One’s  Spring 
conference,  which  attracted 
some  250  Sigma  Delta  Chi  mem¬ 
bers,  their  wives  and  guests  to 
the  Sheraton- Boston  over  the 
May  12-13  weekend. 

Former  Gov.  George  Wallace 
of  Alabama,  sniffing  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  winds  in  an 
Eastern  tour,  said  he  will  run  in 
1968  if  both  major  parties  fail 
to  give  the  electorate  “a  choice, 
a  platform.” 

However,  Hodding  Carter, 
3rd,  editor  of  the  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Delta  Democrat,  called 
ex-Gov.  Wallace  “a  dangerous 
man”  in  his  address  to  a  morn¬ 
ing  seminar  on  “Covering  Racial 
News  In  The  South.”  Carter 
warned  SDX  members  that  the 
press  misjudged  Wallace  when, 
as  Alabama  governor,  he 
threatened  to  block  a  school 
house  door  to  prevent  Federal 
orders  for  integration  of  Ala¬ 
bama  schools. 

Carter  urged  the  press  to 


“check  the  facts  that  Wallace 
throws  out  in  his  statements.” 
He  accused  the  Alabamian  of 
taking  out  of  context  certain 
sections  of  decisions  handed 
down  by  the  Federal  Court  in 
.Alabama,  and  using  them  to  sup¬ 
port  his  claim  that  states’  rights 
are  being  weakened  by  judicial 
rulings. 

Other  conference  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  William  Ryan,  foreign 
news  analyst  for  the  Associated 
Press;  Vincent  Spezzano,  direc¬ 
tor  of  research,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers;  and  Gardner  Cowles, 
3rd,  Cowles  Communications  Inc. 

Cowles  and  Spezzano,  speak¬ 
ing  to  an  afternoon  seminar  on 
establishment  of  new  new’s- 
papers,  outlined  the  plans  and 
problems  of  opening  Gannett’s 
TODAY  in  Cocoa,  Fla.;  and 
Cow’les’  Suffolk  Sun  in  Deer 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Gov.  Wallace  and  the  other 
headline  speakers  attracted 
almost  as  many  w’orking  press 
to  the  Saturday  sessions  as  there 
were  Region  One  delegates  in 
the  audience.  The  Saturday 
luncheon  was  covered  by  some 
70  newspaper,  TV-radio  and 
news  magazine  reporters,  politi¬ 
cal  columnists,  and  television 
technicians. 

Dr.  David  Manning  White, 
Boston  University,  conference 
chairman,  and  Aaron  Levine, 
president  of  the  New  England 


Professional  Chapter,  SDX,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  various  sessions. 

Capping  the  two-day  confer¬ 
ence,  the  annual  Awards  Ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Academy  of  New 
England  Journalists,  honored 
three  outstanding  regional  press 
leaders  with  Yankee  Quill 
plaques,  installing  them  in  the 
Academy’s  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Colby  College,  Waterville,  Me. 

The  Yankee  Quill’s  1967  recip¬ 
ients  were:  Charles  E. 
Gallagher,  managing  editor, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item',  Lawrence 
K.  “Pete”  Miller,  editor-in-chief, 
Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
publisher,  Hartford  Courant. 

Gallagher,  was  lauded  by 
chairman  Thomas  W.  Gerber, 
(Concord  (N.  H.)  Monitor),  for 
his  long,  diligent  service  both  to 
the  profession  and  to  the  SDX 
New  England  Professional  chap¬ 
ter.  Miller  was  praised  for  his 
continuing  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  community,  state  and  region. 
Reitemeyer,  drew  acclaim  for 
his  long-time  leadership  on  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  for  his  long  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Associated  Press 
Board  of  Directors. 

Leslie  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
Academy  Trustees  and  retired 
executive  editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  de¬ 
livered  the  banquet  address. 


New  Demand  On  Jobt« 
Greater  Than  Supply 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

The  placement  job  director  of 
the  University  of  Florida’s 
School  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  has  just  reached 
the  conclusion  that  “the  image 
of  a  tired  job  searcher  pounding 
a  hot  pavement  for  greater  re¬ 
wards  is  being  eliminated — at 
least  temporarily.” 

Although  more  than  100  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  are  getting  their 
degrees,  only  about  20  will  be 
available  to  join  the  rank  and 
file  as  communications  specialist. 

John  Paul  Jones,  U.  of  F. 
journalism  professor,  says: 
“Surveys  show  that  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  1967  graduates 
either  are  being  drafted  or  have 
volunteered  for  the  U.S.  armed 
forces.” 

Jones,  who  is  director  of  place¬ 
ment  in  that  field,  comments 
further  that  “Uncle  Sam’s  de¬ 
mands  are  more  compelling  than 
any  newspaper  employer’s  de¬ 
mands.” 

He  says  more  than  60  job 
opportunities  have  accumulated 
on  his  desk. 

“A  year  ago  starting  salaries 
for  newspapermen  barely 
reached  the  $100  a  week  mark,” 
he  reported.  “Now  many  news¬ 
papers  are  starting  reporters  at 
$125.” 


.1 


See  it  at  the  ANPA  in  Kansas  City. 

WGITAL  equipment  CORPORATION:  more  small  computers  installed  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
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BUT 


Mollenhoff  Tells 
Students  About 
Pentagon  Feud 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief  of  the  Cowles 
Publications,  told  a  New  York 
University  audience  (April  25) 
of  his  running  battle  with  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc¬ 
Namara  and  of  the  “pressures” 
which  investigative  reporters 
who  tangle  with  the  Pentagon 
find  themselves  up  against. 

Mollenhoff  chided  editors  for 
underplaying  stories  about  Con¬ 
gressional  reports  which  criti¬ 
cize  the  Pentagon’s  leadership. 

“A  unanimous  report,  well 
documented,  will  get  about  eight 
inches  stashed  w'ay  back  near 
the  truss  ads,”  he  said,  w’hile  a 
press  conference  with  Defense 
officials  gets  in  the  front  of  the 
paper. 

“And  if  the  Department  of 
Defense  story  make  no  sense,  it 
gets  about  five  or  six  columns 
explaining  what  it  was  that  the 
Defense  Secretary  really  meant,” 
Mollenhoff  added. 

He  said  dissenting  voices  were 
drowned  out  in  the  military  by 
the  armed  forces’  3,000-man  pub¬ 
lic  relations  operation  with  a  $32 
million  budget. 


Four  of  the  methods  used  by 
the  Pentagon  to  put  pressure  on 
reporters,  according  to  Mollen¬ 
hoff,  are: 

F.B.I.  investigations  of  re¬ 
porters  on  the  grounds  of  “secur¬ 
ity”  leaks. 

Attempts  to  ridicule  tough 
questioners. 

Efforts  to  undermine  reporters 
with  their  publishers,  and 

Orders  that  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  employes  must  report  all 
contact  with  newsmen  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

• 

Copley  Circulators 
At  Training  Seminar 

Borrbxso  Springs,  Calif. 

The  creation  and  nurturing  of 
proper  environment  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  motivating 
newspaper  circulation  personnel 
toward  increased  sales. 

This  was  the  consensus  of  the 
Copley  Newspapers  1967  Sem¬ 
inar  for  Circulation  Develop¬ 
ment  here  May  2-6  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Church,  Rickards 
&  Co.  of  Chicago,  a  new’spaper 
circulation  consulting  firm. 

The  seminar  w’as  conducted 
by  R.  G.  McHugh,  president  of 
Training  Dynamics  Inc.,  whoso 
firm  was  engaged  by  Church, 
Rickards  &  Co.  He  was  assisted 
by  Stanley  Hatfield  and  Wayne 
Fletcher  of  Church,  Rickards  & 
Co. 


FOR  60  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  to  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  A.  W. 
McDowell,  at  right,  receives  a  gold  pin  from  G.  A.  Harshman, 
editor  and  president.  Mr.  McDowell  is  board  chairman  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  Sixty-five  employe-stockholders  attended  the  din¬ 
ner  where  he  was  honored. 


Robert  Letts  Jones,  president 
of  Copley  Newspapers,  was  the 
seminar  host  in  the  absence  of 
James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  the 
Copley  Newspapers. 

The  seminar  was  the  22nd  for 
Copley  Newspapers  executives. 
Its  theme  was  “Circulation 
Training  and  Motivation 
Strengthen  Copley  Newspapers.” 
It  was  attended  by  more  than 
30  circulation  experts  from  the 
Copley  Newspapers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Robert  A.  Macklin,  cir¬ 
culation  adviser  of  the  Copley 
Los  Angeles  Newspapers,  co¬ 
ordinated  the  sessions. 


The  seminar  featured  work¬ 
shop  sessions,  simulated  sales 
situations  and  other  training 
methods. 

In  addition  to  those  present 
from  the  parent  offices  of  the 
Copley  Newspapers,  delegates 
represented  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  the 
Sacramento  Union,  Alhambra 
Post- Advocate,  Burbank  Daily 
Review,  Culver  City  Evening 
Star-News  and  Venice  Evening 
Vanguard,  Glendale  News- 
Press,  Monrovia  News-Post, 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  of  Tor- 
lance  and  San  Pedro  Netvs- 
Pilot. 


Less  than  $2.50 
per  line  per  hour 


$2.70  per  line 


$5.20  per  line 


How  to  buy  a  computer 
for  typesetting. 
Compare  carefully. 


DIGITAL  PDP-8 


Justape  Basic 


Justape  Expanded 


Hyphenation 
All  unit  count  fonts 
&  sizes  and  more 


Built-in  program 
flexibility 


Mixing 

Allotting 


No  hyphenation 
Limited  fonts,  sizes 


No  flexibility 


Expensive  add-on 
not  available 


Hyphenation 
Some  additional 
fonts  &  sizes 


Expensive  add-ons 
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California  Papers  Get  Mother’s  View  of  War 


HELEN  EMMERICH  has  been  shifted  from  local  to  forei9n  beats 
by  Community  Publications  Inc.,  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  to  get  a 
woman's  view  of  Vietnam. 


Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

The  assipfnment  of  Helen  Em¬ 
merich  to  Vietnam  for  two 
months  has  brought  unprece¬ 
dented  mail  and  phone  calls  to 
Community  Publications  Inc. 

And  it  has  focused  attention 
on  the  improvements  made  in 
the  daily  Sunnyvale  Register- 
Leader  and  its  five  affiliated 
weekly  newspapers. 

The  attractive,  105-pound  re¬ 
porter  and  World  War  II  Air 
Force  sergeant  is  giving  a 
mother’s  view  of  the  conflict, 
interviewing  local  servicemen  in 
the  area,  and  delivering  personal 
messages  from  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives. 

Special  Viewpoint 

Her  conclusions  on  Vietnam 
are  awaited  with  special  inter¬ 
est.  The  erstwhile  police  and 
city  hall  reporter  is  the  mother 
of  a  draft-age  son. 

Newspaper  officials  noted  her 
parting  remark  to  Bill  Emmer¬ 
ich,  18,  was:  “You  are  the  only 
kid  in  the  country  who  can  say 
he  cut  classes  today  to  see  his 
mother  off  to  Vietnam.” 

She  went  aboard  her  plane 
armed  with  typewriter,  camera, 
tape  recorder  and  enough  hair 
prepai’ation  “to  keep  me  blonde 


for  the  duration. 

Shortly  after  Vietnam  arrival 
Mrs.  Emmerich  added  further 
duties  to  her  assignments  from 
the  papers  and  from  parents 
who  had  written  or  phoned :  “He 
is  away  from  home  for  the  first 
time.  We  hope  you  will  see  him.” 
She  was  appointed  as  a  fact¬ 
finding  reporter  for  Congress¬ 
man  Charles  Gubser,  Congress¬ 
man  from  this  area. 

Past  News  Posts 

Mrs.  Emmerich,  a  widow, 
came  here  from  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic.  Her  career 
began  with  the  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Derrick,  and  included  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  the 
Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress,  and  KQEO,  Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

The  attention  paid  Mrs.  Em¬ 
merich’s  dispatch  to  war  serves 
up  fresh  proof  of  the  strength 
of  community  newspapers  in 
general,  according  to  -lay  C. 
Smith,  general  manager  and 
Robert  Speer,  business  manager. 

It  is  just  one  of  a  continuing 
program  of  improvements  which 
have  provided  a  forward  trend 
to  the  N-R  and  its  affiliates,  they 
explain. 

Smith  moved  up  from  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  Speer  cams 
here  from  the  Donrey  Media 
Group  six  months  ago  during  a 
reorganization  of  the  papers. 


which  are  owned  and  operated 
by  Lanimot  Du  Pont  Copeland 
Jr. 

Series  of  Changes 

Morale  is  at  a  new  high,  for¬ 
mat  has  been  revised,  color  has 
been  emphasized  and  distribu¬ 
tion  has  been  expanded,  they 
report. 

The  circulation  of  the  daily 
News-Register  is  now  an  ap¬ 
proximate  7200,  classified  shows 
a  9.7  percent  gain  over  last  year, 
while  page  one  color  is  used  on 
four  of  the  five  daily  publica¬ 
tion  days  and  also  has  been 
utilized  to  develop  classified  dis¬ 
play. 

A  seven-column  page  one, 
new  flag,  a  doubled  space  for 
sports  and  increased  women’s 
news  section  are  among  provi¬ 
sions.  A  wide  latitude  is  given 
for  an  expression  of  reader 
opinions  on  the  new  five-column 
editorial  page. 

Features  and  comics  are  be¬ 
ing  added. 

Weeklies  Upgraded 

Similar  changes  have  been 
adopted  by  the  weeklies.  These 
include  the  96-year-old  Santa 
Clara  Journal-News,  once  a 
daily:  Los  Altos  News,  Moun¬ 
tain  View  News  Herald  and  the 
Voiley  Standard.  Newest  of  the 
group  is  the  12-year-old  West 
Valley  Times. 


Each  paper  is  locally  edited 
and  is  not  a  shopper,  Smith  said. 
Each  has  its  own  local  editorial 
page,  local  sports  and  local  so¬ 
ciety  section.  There’s  an  own 
editorial,  advertising  and  classi¬ 
fied  office  in  each  community. 
The  weeklies  are  10  cents  a 
copy,  45  cents  a  month  delivered, 
and  are  VAC  audited. 

A  110,000  weekly  distribution 
to  41  percent  of  Santa  Clara 
County’s  residences  is  provided 
in  the  community  paper’s  cover¬ 
age,  Smith  said.  The  pro¬ 
duction  load  exceeds  400  pages 
of  production  a  week,  including 
the  daily  output.  Last  week  it 
was  456  pages.  Smith’s  tally 
showed. 


Bill  Would  Give 
‘Pols’  Equal  Space 

Springfield,  Ill. 

There  probably  shouldn’t  be 
too  much  cause  for  concern,  but, 
as  one  editorial  writer  pointed 
out,  the  bill  has  reached  the 
third  reading  stage  in  the  House, 
which  is  getting  too  close. 

If  “the  bill,’’  as  the  editorial 
writer  editorialized  (Chicago’s 
American),  “is  ever  passed,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  write  edito¬ 
rials  like  this,  so  let  us  talk 
fast.” 

The  writer,  Daniel  Tucker, 


Klaii  Chief  Excused  From  Libel  Inquiry 


Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  Alabama  Supreme  Court 
in  a  4  to  1  decision  has  upheld 
a  circuit  judge’s  ruling  that  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  chieftain  Robert 
Shelton,  did  not  have  to  answer 
71  pre-trial  questions  asked  him 
by  attorneys  for  Tuscaloosa 
Newspapers  Inc.,  in  connection 
with  a  $500,000  libel  suit  filed 
by  Shelton. 

Shelton,  Imperial  Wizard  of 
the  United  Klans  of  America, 
charged  that  an  editorial  on 
July  7,  1964  in  the  Tuscaloosa 
News  contained  “defamatory 
matter  or  charges  reflecting 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  plain¬ 


tiff,  imputing  improper  conduct 
to  him  and  subjecting  him  to 
public  contempt,  ridicule  and 
shame  .  .  .” 

Attorneys  for  the  newspaper 
asked  Shelton  139  questions  in 
oral  examination  while  prepar¬ 
ing  their  case.  Shelton  refused 
to  answer  part  of  them  and  to 
comply  with  the  request  for  cer¬ 
tain  documents  dealing  with  his 
organization. 

Circuit  Judge  Fred  Nichol 
ordered  the  Klan  leader  to  an¬ 
swer  some  of  the  questions  but 
did  not  require  him  to  answer 
71  others.  The  News  appealed 
that  ruling. 


the  American’s  chief  editorial 
writer,  said  that  under  the  bill, 
introduced  by  Rep.  William  J. 
Murphy  (R.,  Antioch),  a  large 
part  of  the  job  of  editing  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  Illinois 
would  be  taken  over  by  public 
officials,  who  would  “use  the 
opportunity  to  pat  themselves 
publicly  on  the  back. 

“This  is  not  what  we’d  con¬ 
sider  a  function  of  a  free  press,” 
Tucker  wrote,  “but  it  would  be 
just  the  thing  for  officials  whose 
public  image  isn’t  all  they’d 
like.” 

Murphy’s  bill  would  require 
“any  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  or  any  magazine  or 
periodical  published,  sold  or  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  state”  to  give 
equal  space,  in  the  same  loca¬ 
tion,  to  any  public  official  of 
the  state  so  he  could  “answer 
any  charge  laid  ag^ainst  him  or 
correct  any  misstatements.” 


Accept  3-Year  Pact 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Springfield  Newspapers 
Employes  Association  has  voted 
to  accept  a  new  three-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Springfield  news¬ 
papers  (the  morning  Union, 
afternoon  Daily  News  and  Sun¬ 
day  Republican).  The  vote  was 
331  to  127. 


How  to  buy  a  computer 
for  typesetting. 

Write. 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
Maynard,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  I  won’t  be  attending  the  ANPA,  but  I’m  interested 
in  computer  typesetting,  anyway. 

Send  facts  □  Send  salesman  □ 

Name  &  Position^ _ 

Newspaper _ 

Address _ 


HHjITAL  equipment  CORPORATION:  more  small  computers  installed  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 

•l*!- tOuiPKEHT  COOPORATION.  Mayntrd,  Mastachusttts  01754.  Telaphona;  (617)  897-8821  •  Cambridge.  Mass. .  New  Haven  .  Wasbington.  O.C.  •  Parsippany,  N.J. .  Rocbester  N.Y.  •  Philadeipbia  .  Huntsville  •  Pittsburgh  •  Chicago  •  Denver 
■»'M«is»on  •  IPS  Angeles  >  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle  •  Carleton  Place  and  Toronto.  Ont.  •  Reading.  England  •  Pans.  France  •  Munich  and  Cologne.  Germany  •  Sydney  and  West  Perth,  Australia  •  Modules  distributed  also  through  Allied  Radio 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  South  Dakota  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  engage  in  some  bantering  following  election  at 
Aberdeen.  From  left  are  John  Wolley,  AP,  Pierre,  secretary;  David 
Owen,  Huron  Daily  Plainsman,  outgoing  chairman;  James  C.  Web¬ 
ster,  Madison  Daily  Leader,  new  chairman,  and  Les  Helgeland, 
Yankton  Press  and  Dakotan,  vicechairman. 


Better  Reporting; 
Seminars  Financed 

Ei'GENe,  Ore. 

A  $62,500  grant  has  been 
awarded  to  the  University  of 
Oregon  School  of  Journalism  to 
help  finance  a  three-year  experi¬ 
mental  program  of  seminars  for 
newsmen  of  the  Northwest. 

The  grant  has  been  made  by 
the  Hill  Family  Foundation  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The  sem¬ 
inar  program ,  will  include 


several  week-long  sessions  each 
year  for  selected  groups  of 
writers  from  newspapers  and 
radio  or  television  station  staffs. 
John  L.  Hulteng,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  said  the 
seminars  will  be  focused  not  on 
techniques  of  journalism  but  on 
areas  of  news  coverage. 

The  program  will  get  under¬ 
way  in  1968,  under  the  direction 
of  Dean  F.  Rea,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism. 


•  i  • 
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Use  Color  In  Altoona 

...  a  market  to  cultivate:  for 
instance,  food  sales  totaling  $1,- 
(XX), 000  weekly!  And  growing 
color  linage  (over  297,000  in 
1966)  proves  that  advertisers 
get  results  with  the  quality  re¬ 
production  and  outstanding 
coverage  of  the  ALTOONA 
MIRROR. 


SELL  GROWING  .4LTOONA  WITH  COLOR  IN  THE 

Hltoona  SEirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONI.Y  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  .Advertisinp  Manager 


10  Are  Chosen 
For  Journalism 
Center  Studies 

Washington 

The  Washington  Journalism 
Center  has  announced  the  names 
of  10  graduate  fellowship  win¬ 
ners  for  the  semester  starting 
September  5. 

The  Fellows  will  participate 
in  a  16-w'eek  series  of  seminars 
and  internships.  They  are  the 
third  group  to  participate  in 
the  program  which  w’as  organ¬ 
ized  to  provide  in-depth  train¬ 
ing  in  the  reporting  and  editing 
of  national  and  international 
news. 

Each  fellow  must  have  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  news  ex¬ 
perience.  Each  receives  a  $2000 
stipend. 

Those  selected  were: 

Thomas  H.  Allen,  Palestine, 
Texas;  B.A.,  University  of 
Texas,  M.A.  candidate,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  West  Virginia;  formerly 
with  the  Jacksonville  (Tex.) 
Daily  Progress  and  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Pictorial. 

Paul  A.  Albright,  Denver; 
B.A.,  University  of  Colorado; 
former  assistant  city  editor  for 
the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Evening 
News,  and  reporter  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  now 
night  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Lyle  E.  Harris,  Kalispell, 
Montana;  B.A.,  M.A.  candidate. 
University  of  Montana,  former 
reporter  and  editor  for  United 
Press  International  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Richard  D.  Hoyt,  Umatilla, 
Oregon;  B.A.,  M.S.  candidate. 
University  of  Oregon;  student 
newspaper  reporter  and  editor. 

Charles  H.  Knight  Jr.,  Ken¬ 
sington,  Md.;  B.A.,  University 
of  Georgia;  B.S.  candidate.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Marj’land;  formerly 
in  editorial  and  advertising  posi¬ 
tions  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Charmian  L.  Ogden,  I.as  Cru¬ 
ces,  New  Mexico;  B.A.,  New 
Mexico  State  University;  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Alamogordo 
(N.M.)  Daily  News. 

Judith  Harrington  Thelen, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska;  B.A.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska;  former  re¬ 
porter  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  the  Knickerbocker 
News  (Albany,  N.Y.) ;  now  com¬ 
pleting  two  years  service  as  a 
Peace  Corps  Volunteer  in  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

Richard  G.  Thomas,  Chagrin 
Falls,  Ohio;  B.A.,  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University;  M.A.,  The 
American  University,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  reporter  for  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

EDITOR  ac  pi 


Nancy  E.  Tomich,  Belleville, 
Illinois  B.S.,  University  of 
Illinois;  former  copyreader  and 
reporter  for  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier  and  the 
Collinsville  (Ill.)  Herald. 

Alfred  B.  Veerhoff,  Raleigh, 
N.C.;  B.A.,  Yale  University; 
city  editor  of  the  Plattsburgh 
(N.Y.)  Press-Republican, 
m 

Morgan  Takes  Job 
With  tv  News  Lab 

Edward  P.  Morgpan,  ABC  ra¬ 
dio-tv  commentator,  will  take 
a  two-year  leave  of  absence  to 
become  senior  correspondent  of 
the  new  Public  Broadcast  Lab¬ 
oratory  of  National  Education¬ 
al  Television  (NET). 

The  laboratory  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  the  fall  a  series  of  Sun¬ 
day  news  review  programs, 
which  will  go  to  more  than  100 
stations.  The  series  is  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  $10  million  Ford 
Foundation  grant. 

Morgan  will  join  NET  after’ 
June  16  when  his  15-minute' 
weeknight  radio  broadcasts, 
sponsored  for  the  past  12  years 
by  the  AFL-CIO,  will  end.  ABC 
is  expected  to  retain  the  show 
under  new  sponsorship  with  an¬ 
other  commentator. 

Morgan  said  that  his  salary 
with  NET  would  be  “competi¬ 
tive”  with  what  he  earns  with 
ABC,  which  is  guessed  to  be 
about  $76,000  a  year.  ] 

He  began  his  journalism  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Seattle  Star  and ; 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  He  lat-  ■ 
er  joined  Collier’s  as  an  asso-  ( 
ciate  editor  and  was  a  CBS  cor-  ' 
respondent  and  news  director  be¬ 
fore  joining  ABC  in  1955. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  Purchases 
Microfilm  Company 

The  New  York  Times  has 
completed  an  agreement  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Microfilm  Corporation 
of  America  of  Hawthorne,  NJ., 
it  w'as  announced  by  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
the  Times.  Payment  was  in  cash 
but  the  amount  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

It  is  planned  to  enlarge  the 
facilities  of  the  microfilm  plant 
and  to  use  them  primarily  for 
the  production  of  the  microfilm 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
At  present,  the  Times  microfilm 
is  produced  by  the  University 
Microfilm  division  of  Xerox  and 
by  Eastman  Kodak. 

Peter  Brulatour  and  his  son, 
Bruce,  former  owner-operators 
of  the  Microfilm  Corporation  of 
America,  are  remaining  with 
the  organization.  The  company 
will  be  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  Ivan  Veit,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times.  His  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  in  the  project  will 
be  Robert  S.  November. 
JBLISHER  for  May  27,  1967 
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“Staid  Britannia?  Not  today,”  says  Robert  Tbth,  head 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  London  Bureau.  “She  dons  a 
mini-skirt  and  does  the  frug.  She  knocks  the  barnacles 
off  archaic  business  and  educational  traditions  . . .  hoping 
somehow  to  muddle  through  the  crisis  of  a  crumbled 
empire.” 

Tbth  watches  as  England  in  unrest  poses  questions  vital 
to  America.  If  she  enters  the  Common  Market,  will  U.S. 
ties  be  loosened?  If  she  takes  her  troops  from  the  Far  East, 
will  policing  fall  to  us?  Will  TXviggy,  the  Swinging  Blue 
Jeans  and  “mod”  trends  continue  to  spread  waves  of 
social  influence  to  our  shores? 


A  Masters  degree  in  Journalism,  a  Neiman  Fellowship, 
a  Pulitzer  TVaveling  Scholarship  and  11  years  of  world¬ 
wide  reporting  have  honed  Tbth’s  ability  to  dig  beneath 
the  surface  for  perspective  and  interpretation ...  to  impart 
a  imique  sensitivity  to  the  story  of  a  nation  caught  be¬ 
tween  tomorrow  and  centuries  of  proud  history. 

Bob  Toth  joins  21  other  Los  Angeles  Times  Bureau 
chiefs  in  bringing  skill,  scholarship  and  experience  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  journalism’s  most  demanding  stand¬ 
ards.  Standards  that  have  attracted  Western  America’s 
largest  and  most  influential  audience  to  America’s  most 
stimulating  newspaper  —  every  morning  of  the  year. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST  —  848, ISO  EVERY  WEEKDAY;  1,184,384  EVERY  SUNDAY 


Island  Paper  Gambles 
On  Glowing  Prospects 


Freeport,  Grand  Bahama 

Every  newspaperman  labors 
under  deadline  but  few  have  the 
deadline  problems  of  Brian  Ellis 
who  publishes  in  a  British  Col¬ 
ony  a  newspaper  printed  in  the 
United  States. 

Advertising  and  editorial  copy 
are  written  and  dummied  in  of¬ 
fices  on  Grand  Bahama  Island 
and  flown  to  the  West  Palm 
Beach  production  plant  70  miles 
west  across  the  Gulf  Stream. 

“We’ve  had  to  chase  copy  as 
far  as  Washington,  D.C.,  but 
we  have  never  missed  an  issue,” 
Ellis  said  tapping  his  knuckles 
on  the  wooden  desktop. 

Ellis  is  publisher  and  editor 
of  Freeport  News,  the  only  local 
newspaper  sold  on  Grand  Ba¬ 
hama  Island.  (Nassau  Tribune, 
published  by’  Etienne  DuPuch 
Jr.  in  Nassau  130  miles  to  the 
South,  has  a  Freeport  bureau 
and  a  replate  page.) 

The  tabloid  News  went  from 
weekly  to  bi-weekly  last  June. 
Ellis  said  the  paper  will  go  daily 
when  an  offset  plant  now’  in  the 
works  is  finished  on  the  island. 

The  newspaper  is  published 
amid  what  must  be  among  the 
greatest  booms  of  our  time. 

In  1960  —  even  later  —  Grand 
Bahama  was  just  one  of  700 
Bahama  islands  scattered  over 
70,000  square  miles  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  Grand  Bahama 
was  one  of  the  larger  islands 
but  that  just  meant  more  room 
for  scrub  pine  and  sand. 

Circulation  Soar;* 

The  Freeport  News  was  a 
mimeographed  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  400,  published  by’ 
the  Bahamas  Ministry  of  Tour¬ 
ism. 


AUSTRALIA'S 


John  H.  Perry,  owner  of  some 
two  dozen  Florida  newspapers, 
bought  the  News  in  1961  and 
has  created  an  American  style 
newspaper.  Ellis  was  sent  from 
West  Palm  Beach  to  run  the 
paper. 

To  measure  the  boom  since 
then  Ellis  need  only  check  his 
own  circulation  growth.  The 
Thursday  circulation  (at  10<) 
is  now  8,500  and  the  new  Sat¬ 
urday  paper  (20<‘)  which  car¬ 
ries  comics  and  the  All-Florida 
Magazine  sells  5,600. 

Statistics  on  the  market  were 
sketchy’  before  1963.  The  1960 
population,  for  instance,  was  es¬ 
timated  at  250. 

In  1963  there  were  1850  peo¬ 
ple  in  Freeport  living  in  78 
homes  and  176  apartments.  The 
1963  population  of  Grand  Ba¬ 
hama  was  9,500.  (Freeport  is 
not  a  city.  It  has  no  government. 
It  is  a  private  tax  free  enclave 
operated  by  the  Grand  Bahama 
Port  Authority  Ltd.  under  li¬ 
cense  from  the  Crown.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  about  half  of  the  terri¬ 
tory’  on  the  70  mile  long  island, 
some  214  square  miles.  Every 
operation  in  Freeport  must  be 
licensed  by  the  authority  which 
is  dominated  by  Wallace  Groves 
w’ho  owns  half  of  the  stock.) 

Today’,  Freeport  has  13,500 
people.  Total  for  Grand  Bahama 
is  now  30,500.  There  are  1,154 
homes  and  2,176  apartment  units 
in  Freeport  not  counting  hotels. 
There  were  35  hotel  rooms  in 
Freeport  in  1963.  Today  there 
are  2,516. 

In  1966  300,000  people  visited 
the  island  and  it  is  just  begin¬ 
ning. 

The  numbers  are  necessary 
to  understand  the  Freeport 
News,  and  its  growth. 

Ellis  has  two  reporters.  Mrs. 


Barbara  Moore,  a  young  woman 
who  came  to  Grand  Bahama 
from  Daytona  Beach  News- 
Journal  last  December  when  her 
husband  Gary,  also  a  reporter, 
took  a  public  relations  job  with 
the  Bahamas  Ministry  of  Tour¬ 
ism.  Mike  Clary  is  reporter  and 
news  editor. 

There  is  also  an  advertising 
staff  and  a  business  office. 

“We’ll  enlarge  our  staff,  of 
course,  when  we  go  daily,”  said 
the  29-year-old  Ellis  whose  own 
news  background  was  largely 
on  an  English  provincial  paper, 
the  Kent  Messenger. 

Each  Wednesday  and  Satur¬ 
day  morning  the  pace  is  hectic 
as  the  staff  makes  up  the  last 
“package”  for  the  next  edition. 

“We  ship  our  ‘packages’  to 
West  Palm  Beach  by  commer¬ 
cial  airline  at  11  a.m.  each  day,” 
Ellis  said.  “Finished  bundles  of 
papers  are  flow’n  out  at  10:30 
Thursday  and  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings  by  charter  plane  or  the 
Perry  Company’s  Aero-Com¬ 
mander.” 

Airplanes  have  given  Ellis  his 
most  serious  problems.  “We  for¬ 
merly  shipped  copy  by  Mackey 
Airlines,  a  firm  that  only  oper¬ 
ated  to  the  Islands  and  Florida. 
If  copy’  packages  overshot  Palm 
Beach,  we  knew  they’d  be  in 
Florida  someplace,”  he  said. 
“Now  Mackey  has  merged  with 
Eastern  so  lost  packages  might 
be  anywhere.  We’ve  found  them 
as  far  awav  as  Washington, 
D.C.” 


Delayed  by  Hurricane 

Ellis  said  his  paper  has 
never  missed  an  edition  although 
papers  have  come  a  day  late 
when  hurricanes  grounded  air¬ 
planes. 

It  is  the  hurricanes  which 
sw’eep  the  island  chain  that 
made  the  biggest  spot  stories 
for  the  News,  Ellis  said,  but  the 
running  story  of  Freeport’s 
economic  development  is  the 
most  important. 

Groves,  the  man  who  easily 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  in¬ 
vested  in  Australia. 
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dominates  island  life,  has  had 
some  disagreements  with  Ellis, 
the  publisher  said, 

“He  thinks  the  paper  should 
run  the  way  he  likes  it,”  Ellis 
said.  “He’d  like  us  to  be  a  pub- 
lie  relations  sheet  so  we’ve 
argpred  but  he  never  got  his  way 
here.” 

Groves,  of  course,  has  the 
power  to  license  the  News  each 
year  as  well  as  its  advertisers. 

He  can  lift  those  licenses  if  he 
chooses,  Ellis  said. 

“We  have  felt  some  pressure 
but  nothing  direct  like  a  boycott 
or  anything,”  Ellis  said.  “I  don’t 
think  anyone  would  do  that  and 
I  know’  it  wouldn’t  make  any 
difference  to  Mr.  Perry’s  publi¬ 
cation  plans  if  they  did,” 

It  is  Wallace  Groves  who  re¬ 
cently’  came  under  fire  in  news¬ 
paper  stories  which  claimed  to 
find  Mafia  influence  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  Grand  Bahama  Port 
Authority  Ltd.  and  gambling 
casinos  on  the  island.  g 

Ellis  disagrees  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  writers  but  when 
a  four-man  commission  of  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  men  was  named  by 
the  Crown  to  investigate,  Ellis 
front-paged  the  story.  | 

“And  w’e’ll  report  the  results 
on  the  Inquiry  as  well,”  he  said. 

“Mr.  Groves  has  made  mis¬ 
takes  but  look  at  what  he’s  done 
here,”  Ellis  said. 

Some  Annoyances 

Reporters  have  some  benefits  \ 

and  some  little  drawbacks  in  | 

their  work.  Pay’  is  higher  than 
stateside  and  there  is  no  U.S. 
income  tax,  but  living  costs  sky¬ 
rocket,  too.  The  Moores  live  in 
half  a  duplex  apartment  build¬ 
ing  and  pay  $300  a  month  rent  ; 

for  it.  j 

Automobiles  can  be  brought 
into  Freeport  without  payment  : 

of  duty  by  licensed  firms  and 
their  employes  and  can  buy  tax 
free  gas  at  29  cents  a  gallon.  [ 
But  if  the  cars  with  the  distinc-  | 
tive  yellow  license  plates  are 
found  outside  the  “bonded” 
area,  their  owners  must  pay  a 
27%  per  cent  duty  and  lose  the 
yellow'  tag.  Gas  then  costs  54  . 

cents  a  gallon.  I 

“Once  I  chased  some  fire  en¬ 
gines  to  a  house  that  was  burn¬ 
ing,”  Mrs.  Moore  said.  “Three 
children  w'ere  alone  in  the  home 
which  w’as  destroyed. 

“I  drove  after  the  engines  to 
the  Freeport  ‘bonded’  line,  then 
had  to  park  and  walk  the  last 
few  hundred  yards  to  the  fire,” 
she  said.  “I  got  pictures  of  fire¬ 
men  rescuing  the  three  children, 
but  I  don’t  think  they  would 
have  been  worth  a  $1,000  duty  j 
to  get  my  car  back  home.”  | 

And  adding  to  the  annoyance  j 
is  a  law’  barring  island  residents  j 
—  including  News  reporters  — 
from  gambling  in  the  casinos. 
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The  Story 
Svetlana 
Will  Not 
Tell 

because  she  canH! 


By  Fred  Sparks 

Pulitzer  Prize-Winner 
and  Guiding  Hand 

of  the  Recently 
Enormously  Successful 

Ray  Wortham  *s  Own  Story ' 

Fred  Sparks,  who  has  been  following 
events  in  Russia  for  twenty  years  and 
who  returned  from  Moscow  two  months 
ago,  tells  in  a  six-part  series  the  story 
that  Stalin’s  daughter  will  not  and  cannot 
tell.  It  consists  of  facts  she  dare  not 
write  because  her  children  are  hostages 
in  Russia  and  facts  from  which  she  was 
sheltered:  for  instance,  the  fact  that 
Brezhnev,  Kosygin  and  Andropov  (the 
new  chief  of  the  K.G.B.)  each  climbed 
to  power  on  the  slaughtered  bodies  of 
Stalin’s  enemies. 

For  the  complete  series,  phone 
John  Osenenko  at: 
area  code  212  CH  4-1690  or 
wire  him  at  the  address  below. 

Bell-McClure  Syndicate 

230  W.  41st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
Phone  212  CH  4-1690 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Known  But  to  God 


The  bodies  of  two  more  servicemen,  one  each  from 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War,  were  placed  near 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  from  World  War  I 
on  Memorial  Day,  1958. 

On  that  occasion,  the  program  referred  to  “The  Tomb 
of  the  Unknowns,”  and  a  little  later,  the  signs  in  Arling¬ 
ton  National  Cemetery  directing  visitors  to  the  tomb 
were  changed  to  conform  with  this  new  designation. 

But  Rep.  Marguerite  Stitt  Church,  a  congresswoman 
from  Illinois,  whose  two  sons  served  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  II,  sponsored  a  resolution  in  the  House  to 
preserve  the  old  name  because  of  its  historic  associations. 
The  Army,  according  to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  Veterans  Day  of  1964, 
had  been  planning  to  change  the  name  on  its  own  au¬ 
thority,  but  held  off  with  the  introduction  of  Rep. 
Church’s  resolution.  Although  it  died  in  committee,  the 
guide  signs  were  changed  to  their  original  wording — 
“Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.” 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  at  various 
times  to  change  the  name  (or,  more  exactly,  to  establish 
the  new  version,  since  the  old  one  itself  was  never  estab¬ 
lished  by  enactment) .  But  no  action  has  been  taken  either 
way. 

An  Army  public  information  officer  points  out  that 
“Tomb  of  the  Unknowns”  is  erroneous.  There  is  only 
one  tomb  as  such,  that  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  World 
War  I.  The  bodies  of  the  Unknowns  of  the  other  wars 
rest  beneath  the  plaza  adjacent  to  the  tomb. 

Yet  I  have  heard  newscasters  say  “Tomb  of  the  Un¬ 
knowns”  more  than  once  in  recent  years,  and  last  Veter¬ 
ans  Day  United  Press  International  sent  out  a  wirephoto 
with  that  designation  in  the  cutlines.  Memorial  Day,  now 
approaching,  and  Veterans  Day  are  the  usual  occasions 
for  mentioning  the  tomb. 

If  the  name  ever  is  changed,  I  hope  it  is  not  to  anything 
so  clipped  and  undignified  as  “Tomb  of  the  Unknowns." 
The  name  should  at  least  be  expanded  to  something  like 
“Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Warriors,”  since  the  two  added 
war  dead  may  not  be  soldiers,  but  rather  sailors,  Coast 
Guardsmen,  marines,  or  Air  Force  men. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  correct  and  officially 
sanctioned  designation  remains  “Tomb  of  the  Unknown- 
Soldier.” 


Wayward  Words 

“We  cannot  escape  that  old  cliche,  where  there  is  love, 
there  is  hate.” 

Old  cliche,  is  usually  an  unconscious  redundancy,  like 
false  illusion.  Cliches,  it  seems  obvious,  get  to  be  cliches 
by  being  old,  or  at  least  well  worn. 

It  is  arguable,  however,  that  there  are  old,  less  old, 
and  perhaps  even  relatively  new  cliches,  if  the  occasion 
arises  to  classify  them  in  this  way,  which  it  seldom  does. 
In  such  circumstances  the  qualifier  would  be  allowable. 
“Rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,”  for  example,  would 
qualify  as  an  old  cliche,  now  fallen  into  desuetude. 
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need  we  say  more? 

The  reasons  are  obvious:  it's  simple,  reliable,  fast,  and 
inexpensive.  And  it’s  now  the  only  computer  typeset¬ 
ting  system  in  the  world  that  can  produce  15-level 
tape  for  the  Linofilm  Photo  Unit. 

It’s  not  a  high-powered  general  purpose  computer, 
designed  to  audit  your  books  or  plot  a  spacecraft’s 
trajectory.  It’s  just  a  simple,  trouble-free  computer 
that  justifies  6-level  paper  tape  accurately  at  over 
5000  lines  per  hour,  and  offers  all  production  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  “big  boys’’  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

But  if  you  don’t  want  it  that  simple,  we  can  add  sev¬ 
eral  extra  programs  to  suit  your  special  needs.  Like 
left  margin  indention  programs  for  runarounds,  wire 
service  conversion  programs,  full  allocating  from  key¬ 
boards  to  typesetters,  full  format  typesetting  program 
for  Linofilm,  and  many  others  .  .  .  still  at  the  lowest 
price  on  the  market! 

T ake  a  look  at  Justape  in  action  and  see  for  yourself 
why  it’s  so  popular.  Or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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Bishops  Gall 
For  Freedom 
Of  the  Press 

Washington 

When  freedom  of  information 
is  curtailed  man’s  “birthright  of 
freedom”  is  endangered,  seven 
Catholic  prelates  asserted  in  a 
statement  released  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  first  World  Com¬ 
munications  Day. 

The  Bishops  stated  that 
“man’s  right  to  be  informed  is  a 
natural,  inherent  right”  and  not 
“a  privilege  conferred  by  any 
authority.”  Corollary  to  the 
right,  the  prelates  said,  is  the 
right  to  full  expression. 

World  Communications  Day 
was  Sunday  May  7.  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Gerald  V.  McDevitt  of 
Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Bishops  Committee  for  So¬ 
cial  Communications,  said  it  was 
the  hope  of  the  Committee  that 
“World  Communications  Day 
will  make  all  members  of  the 
Church  more  deeply  aware  of 
the  important  role  the  mass 
media  play  in  creating  a  world 
of  justice,  peace  and  love.” 

Others  signing  the  statement. 


each  involved  in  informational 
activities,  were: 

Bishop  John  A.  Donovan,  of 
Toledo;  Bishop  Clarence  G.  Is- 
senman,  of  Cleveland;  Bishop 
Leo  A.  Pursley,  of  Fort  Wayne- 
South  Bend;  Auxiliary  Bishop 
James  P.  Shannon,  of  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis;  Bishop  Christopher 
J.  Weldon,  of  Springfield,  Mass.; 
and  Bishop  Albert  R.  Zuroweste 
of  Belleville. 

Defense  of  Suppression 

“History  affords  us  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  fact  that  freedom 
suffers  the  moment  man’s  in¬ 
herent  right  to  information 
begins  to  be  curtailed,”  the 
Bishops  stated.  “Thus  we  re¬ 
iterate  this  fundamental  right, 
not  only  because  it  is  necessary 
for  the  freedom  the  Church  ex¬ 
pects  from  the  state,  and  rightly 
so,  but  also  because  it  is  man’s 
constant  defense  against  the 
suppression  of  his  owm  birth¬ 
right  of  freedom.” 

The  Bishops  added  that  “we 
look  upon  the  press,  the  radio, 
the  television  and  the  motion 
picture  industries  as  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  pastoral  in¬ 
terest.  They  pointed  out  that 
“public  discussion  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  a  free  society  and 
that  freedom  of  expression  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  adequate 
public  discussion.” 


Missouri  U.  Honor 
Awards  Presented 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Missouri  Honor  Awards  for 
Distinguished  Service  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  were  presented  by  the 
University  of  Missouri,  (May 
5)  to  two  newspaper  publishers, 
an  advertising  executive,  two 
newspapers  and  a  television  sta¬ 
tion. 

The  individual  recipients  of 
the  bronze  medals  and  citations 
were : 

Paul  Miller,  native  Missourian 
who  is  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  P.ess  and  of  the  Gannett 
Co.  Inc. 

Robert  M.  White  II,  editor 
and  publisher,  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Evening  Ledger. 

Marvin  D.  McQueen,  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
who  is  vicepresident  of  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

The  other  Honor  Award  re¬ 
cipients  were: 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  hon¬ 
ored  for  “its  resurgence  as  a 
newspaper  voice  in  its  commu¬ 
nity’s  affairs,”  with  acceptance 
by  Richard  H.  Amberg,  pub¬ 
lisher; 

Die  Welt  of  the  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Germany,  recognized  for 
its  determination  “to  break  down 
the  walls  of  ignorance,  preju¬ 
dice  and  fear,”  with  Axel 


Springer,  publisher,  accepting 
the  award; 

WCKT-tv,  Miami,  Fla.,  hon¬ 
ored  for  “its  distinguished  civic 
service,”  with  President  Sidney 
D.  Ansin  accepting  the  award. 

• 

Scripps  Adds 
New  Calif.  Daily 

Fontana,  Calif. 

Scripps  Leagrue  Newspapers 
added  another  daily  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  May  8  of  the  Fontana 
Herald-News  from  William  R. 
Fitzgerald,  a  member  of  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  publish¬ 
ing  family. 

The  transaction  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fitzgerald  and 
Philip  F.  Buckner  of  Seattle, 
head  of  a  Scripps  League  group 
which  includes  newspapers  at 
Banning  and  Beaumont,  Calif.; 
Carlsbad,  Calif.,  and  Pecos, 
Texas.  The  brokers  were  Vernon 
F.  and  Abbott  E.  Payne. 

Edward  A.  Gorman,  with  the 
H-N  more  than  a  decade,  con¬ 
tinues  as  general  manager.  The 
ownership  is  vested  in  the  Fon¬ 
tana  Publishing  Company. 

Fitzgerald  and  his  wife,  Sally, 
moved  to  Florida  last  October. 
The  former  publisher  now  plans 
to  devote  his  time  to  other  in¬ 
terests. 
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and  produces  the  desired  fold  at  speeds  of  18,000  to 
25,000  copies  per  hour. 

Quarterfolds  up  to  64  tab  page,  eighthfolds  and  double 
parallel  folds  up  to  24  tab  page,  and  will  glue,  Vi  iold, 
and  trim  a  24  tab  page. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Available  in  several  models  to — 

.  .  .  QUARTERFOLD 
.  .  .  EIGHTHFOLD 
.  .  .  DOUBLE  PARALLEL  FOLD 
.  .  .  GLUE— FOLD— TRIM  signafures 

in  one  operation.  Perfect 
way  to  produce  TV  magazines, 

OKLAHOMA  OITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 


With  a  COLE  folder  you  finish  your  folding  with  the  press 
run.  The  low  cost  of  having  a  COLE  folder  installed  in  your 
plant  will  amaze  you. 


1637  W.  Main  Street 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106  • 


AC  405  236-8841 
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What  s  the  value 
of  a  Byline? 


Years  of  a  man’s  professional  life  can  pass  before  he  rates 
a  byline. 

Some  never  make  it. 

Those  that  do  can  usually  be  depended  on  to  deliver 
their  story  with  tlie  integrity  and  skill  befitting  their  byline. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  And,  we  make 
them  with  integrity  and  skill. 

Whether  life-saving  or  not,  we  feel  they  demand  that  we 
put  ourselves  on  the  line-and  we  do. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


news-people 


ANNIVERSARY  CAKE  being  cuf  by  Sara  L.  Pauli  (Miss  URI  of 
1967)  commemorates  the  75th  year  for  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  and  three  of  the  state's  newspapers.  Representing  them  are; 
from  left — Andrew  P.  Palmer,  Woonsocket  Call;  Charles  W.  Utter, 
Westerly  Sun;  and  Robert  W.  McCreanor,  Pawtuxet  Valley  Times. 
URI  President  Herbert  M.  Hofford  assisted  in  the  cake-slicing  cere¬ 
mony. 


(voing  to  V  enezuela 

Austin,  Texas 
Lupe  Zamarripa,  a  senior 
journalism  major  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  to  spend  a  year  in  Cara¬ 
cas,  Venezuela,  as  the  first  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  newspaper  intern¬ 
ship  there.  He  will  work  on  the 
Daily  Journal,  an  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper  founded  in 
1945  by  J.  L.  Waldman.  Wald- 
man  for  many  years  was  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York 
Timea  and  Time  magazine. 

• 

loyalty  Citation 

Passaic,  N.  J. 
In  a  Loyalty  Day  ceremony, 
the  Benda-Roehrich  VFW  Post 
of  Garfield  awarded  its  1967 
Americanism  Award  to  Richard 
Drukker,  president-publisher  of 
the  Herald-News.  Drukker  was 
cited  for  the  Herald-News’  sup¬ 
port  of  the  war  effort  in  Viet¬ 
nam  and  for  incorporating  the 
.American  flag  in  the  paper’s 
front  page  logo. 


VOUR 

NCUl  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

iWAIN 

CHAS.T.  AAAIN,  IXC. 
Sn^ineers 

«■!  ITWAtT  STICIT.  MSTOH.  MAS'  m.f.  TO.  ItlS)  SH-HM 
IMlLMI»UlA0II..CI4AIUin.ll;r  WM  iiL '■Mjn.ua 


Kenneth  A.  Cathey,  formei- 
columnist  —  now  regional  news 
bureau  chief.  Southwestern 
United  States,  for  Philippine 
A  merican. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Ne\tlle  Ashenheim  has 
resigned  as  a  director  and 
chairman  of  the  Gleaner  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Gleaner,  Jamaica.  His 
brother,  Leslie  Ashenheim,  re¬ 
places  him  as  chairman. 

*  *  ♦ 

On  NET  Board 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  has 
been  elected  to  a  five-year  term 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
National  Educational  Televi¬ 
sion. 


Richard  H.  Amberg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat — a  testimonial  award 
from  the  National  Jewish  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Denver  for  his  help  in 
a  fund-raising  campaign. 

*  *  * 

David  Eisenberg,  former 
World  Journal  Tribune  sports 
writer — now  in  public  relations 
as  sports  director  of  Bulova 
Watch  Co.  and  sports  publicist 
for  Doral  Country  Club,  Miami, 
Fla. 

*  «  * 

Dr.  Jack  M.  Bain,  specialist 
in  international  communications 
— named  dean  of  the  College  of 
Communication  Arts  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University  to  succeed 
Dr.  Fred  S.  Siebert,  who  re¬ 
tires  as  dean  July  1. 


Walter  Kerr,  former  general 
manager  of  the  International 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  been  named  president  of  thr 
New  Mexican  Inc.,  Santa  Fe, 
and  affiliated  publishing  com¬ 
panies.  He  has  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington  working  on  a  book  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  since 
leaving  the  Times  in  Paris.  He 
has  been  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  35  years. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  J.  Woestendiek. 
former  assistant  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  Post,  ha.< 
been  appointed  managing  editor 
of  Think,  six-time-a-year  publi 
cation  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  published  in 
Armonk,  N.Y.  He  was  formerly 
editorial  director  of  Garden 
City  (N.Y.)  Newsday. 

M  *  * 

Charles  L.  Downey,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  Hap- 
erstown  (Md.)  Herald  Mail — to 
general  manager. 

*  *  « 

Bill  Gle.-vson,  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  Chicago’s  American — to  tho 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

*  V  * 

Bern  Ketchum,  photogra 
pher,  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier 
— joined  the  Topeka  (Kans.l 
Capital- Journal.  JiM  Martin. 
former  ad  staffer,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  —  to  Capital - 
Journal  ad  department. 

*  *  * 

Leigh  White,  editorial  writ¬ 
er,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une — to  join  the  University  of 
Connecticut  journalism-depart¬ 
ment  as  lecturer  in  September. 

*  ♦  * 

Raymond  J.  Buck  Jr.,  for 
mer  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  staffer — to  pub 
lications  director.  University  of 
Connecticut. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Dowling,  city  staff. 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  —  to 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers 

*  «  * 

Orville  Lomoe,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Duluth  Herald  and  News 
Tribune  —  elected  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Associated  Press. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Donald  A.  Lambert,  editor¬ 
ial  page  editor,  Erie  (Pa.)  News 
— to  Ohio  University  journal¬ 
ism-school  as  assistant  profes 
sor,  effective  September  1. 

*  «  * 

Ben  G.  Wright,  president  anrf 
chairman  of  This  Week  — 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Letters  degnree  from  Eastern 
Michigan  University. 


For  Every  Bridge  Fan  .  .  . 

sheinWold  on  bridge 

By  Alfred  *^Freddy”  Sheimrold 

.  --M  Writing  with  a  distinctive  entertaining  style  and  the 
knowledge  acquired  from  years  of  championship  com- 
petition,  “Freddy”  Sheinwold  gives  all  bridge  fans 
a  expert  advice  whether  they  play  just  party  bridge  or 
in  major  tournaments. 

The  readership  of  “Sheinwold  On  Bridge”  is  without 
equal.  Both  Us  daily  (six-a-week)  column  and  Us 
longer  Sunday  column  sparkle  with  the  know-how 
that  can  come  only  from  a  highly  skilled  writer  and  bridge  champion 
. .  .  whh  a  following  that  stems  from  his  years  of  experience  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  and  author  of  ten  best  selling  books  on  bridge. 

When  you  have  “Sheinwold”  you  have  the  bridge  column  that  readers 
want!  The  hands  are  fully  matted  for  accurate  and  easy  reproduction. 
Send  for  current  samples  of  the  daily  or  Sunday  column  or  both. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  collect: 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

JIMIIated  with  Let  Angeles  Times  Syndlectfe 
Times  Mirror  Sqeore,  Los  Angeles,  Collfortiia  90053  (213  )  625-2345 
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in  the  news 


TONY  FREDO,  a  member  of  the 
staff  since  1952,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(Ont.)  Evening  Review.  Four 
years  ago  he  was  named  "Young 
Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Wallace  P.  Town,  chief  copy 
editor,  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times 
— to  editor  of  the  Pana^na  City 
(Fla.)  News-Herald,  succeeding 
Edwin  B.  Callaway,  resigned 
to  join  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal. 

•  *  * 

Lyle  L.  Erb,  secretary  of  the 
Copley  Press  Inc.  —  assigned 
additional  duties  as  editor  of 
Seminar,  a  quarterly  review  for 
Copley  staffers. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  I.  Deutsch,  former 
AP  staffer — appointed  a  foreign 
service  reserve  officer  with  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
will  be  assigned  to  The  Hague. 
*  *  * 

Jerry  Pierce,  former  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor.  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Tiines-Picayune  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  assistant  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  news  bureau  and  publica¬ 
tions,  Northwestern  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Natchitoches,  La. 

*  *  * 

William  Glenn  Saunders, 
former  news  editor,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser — to  edi¬ 
tor,  Huntsville  (Ala.)  News. 
Hallice  Smith,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Huntsville  News — to  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Athens  News  Leader. 


Mary  Totten,  formerly  with 
the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times; 

Dick  Young,  Medford  (Ore.) 

Mail-Tribune;  and  Carol  Doig 
—joined  the  staff  of  the  Ev¬ 
erett  (Wash.)  Herald. 
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J.  F.  Ter  Horst,  Washington 
bureau  chief  for  the  Detroit 
News — elected  president  of  the 
Washington  Chapter,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  Resnick,  former 
AP  staffer,  and  speech  writer 
for  President  Johnson  (1962- 
63),  and  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly  staffer — to  pr  department 
of  Eastern  Airlines. 

*  *  * 

Keen  Rafferty,  founder  of 
the  Journalism  Department  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico — 
will  retire  August  1  after  25 
years  on  the  faculty. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Walt  Ryals,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Las  Vegas  Review 
Journal — to  general  manager  of 
the  Carson  City  Nevada  Appeal. 
He  succeeds  Ed  Brown,  who  re¬ 
tired. 

* 

Peter  O’Loughlin,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Bangkok 
(Thailand)  Post  —  transferred 
from  AP  bureau  at  Manila  to 
AP  Bangkok.  Mervyn  J.  Per¬ 
eira,  AP  correspondent  at  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Malaysia — transferred 
to  Singapore. 

«  *  « 

Larry  McCabe,  reporter, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American — 
retired.  Donna  Marshall  —  to 
society  department  and  Sally 
Brady  —  joined  the  reporting 
staff. 

*  *  * 

William  G.  Conomos  has 
been  named  president  of  the 
Sentinel  Star  Company  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star  Express  Company, 
Orlando,  Fla.  subsidiaries  of 
the  Tribune  Company,  Chicago. 
He  succeeds  Martin  Andersen, 
who  retired.  Conomos  became 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  on  January  1. 


JR. 

^  AND  COMeANV 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


£1  Tiempo  Board 
Trimmed  to  Seven 

A  new  board  of  directors  has 
been  elected  by  El  Tiempo,  New 
York  Spanish-language  daily 
newspaper.  Consisting  of  seven 
members  instead  of  the  previous 
40,  the  board  will  meet  more 
frequently,  according  to  William 
Mellon  Hitchcock,  president. 

The  board  consists  of:  Chair¬ 
man,  J.  Elroy  McCaw,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Rand  Develop¬ 
ment;  William  Mellon  Hitch¬ 
cock,  investment  banker;  Stan¬ 
ley  Ross,  editor;  Nicholas  Duke 
Biddle,  investor;  Charles  Rum- 
sey,  attorney;  David  Wielgus, 
president  of  First  Williams- 
burgh  Corporation;  and  Raul 
Quintana,  acting  publisher  and 
advertising  director. 

• 

To  Teach  in  Turkey 

Sherman  R.  Miller,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
has  been  awarded  a  Fulbright 
Lectureship  to  the  University 
of  Ankara,  Turkey,  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  1967-68. 


The 

Fontana,  California 
Herald -News 

has  joined 

Scripps  League  Newspapers 

bringing  the  total  membership  to 

26  Daily  Newspapers 

in 

9  States 

Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc. 

131  Mercer  Street,  Seattle,  Washington 


TOP  AWARD— Mike  Kerr,  UPl 
photographer,  receives  a  kiss  from 
his  happy  wife  after  receiving 
two  trophies  in  the  newsphoto 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
Professional  Photographers  of 
Canada.  One  of  his  prizes  was  for 
a  picture  of  a  worker  trapped  in 
the  collapse  of  a  bridge. 
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I.AVOl  T  AM)  DESIGN 


Smaller  papers  leading  the  way 


gttt  fanie-Star  i; 

Americans  Repulse 
Communist  Regiment 


AifWor  500th  Plane  Lost 

Pr«ts«d 

In  Norrti  In  Vietnam  Air  War 


New  Conctitution 
U  Cet«brot*d 


fe  ftoord 


Takinf 

StrAeVote 


tmOAl  MAIIH  COMTtOVPSrr 

Program's  Critics  in  Agroomon* 


By  HoManl  B.  Taylor  K«tiu»rial  Consuliant 

('irpley  Inirrnalional  (!orp. 


This  color  picture  is  well  balanced  by  the 
three-column  black  and  white  in  bottom  right. 

Body  type  under  the  head  “Americans  Re¬ 
pulse  Communist  Regiment”  wraps  in  a  zig-zag 
that  detracts  from  easy  I'eading.  It’s  a  good 
idea  to  square  off  body  tyjte  where  possible, 
avoiding  zig-zags.  Zig-zags  force  the  eye  to 
twist  and  turn. 

Pleasing  change  of  pace  enlivens  the  page 
in  upper  right.  In  the  jticture  in  upper  left,  a 
dog  chased  a  raccoon  up  a  road  sign.  No  caption, 
and  story  is  beside  the  art  instead  of  under  it. 
This  is  imaginative  makeup.  Ben  Day  rules  en¬ 
close  story  and  art.  The  package  would  be  clean¬ 
er  without  the  rules. 

The  four  corners  of  this  page  are  well  coun¬ 
ter-balanced — raccoon  art  in  upi)er  left,  two- 
column  head  in  lower  right,  four-column  head 
in  ui)per  right,  five-column  kicker  combination 
in  lower  left.  The  kicker  would  look  better  in 
caps  and  lower  case.  Why  use  caps  for  kickers 
when  caps  and  lower  case  is  easier  to  read? 

The  head  on  the  plane  losses  (page  in  upper 
right)  is  72  point.  The  main  head  in  the  page 
in  upper  left  is  60  point. 

Big  and  Screaming  heads  are  unnecessary. 
Indeed,  a  head  in  smaller  size  often  is  more 
emphatic  than  an  eight-column,  120-point  line. 


Some  small  and  medium-size  newspapers  do 
a  better  job  of  attractive,  readable  layout  than 
big  metros. 

These  bright  and  shining  offset  pages  are 
from  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance- 
Sfor,  circulation  14,600. 

Sunken  column  rules  and  sunken  cutoffs  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  white  space  and  enable  the  iiages 
to  breathe.  The  eye  drifts  through  them. 

Cutoffs  aren’t  even  used  to  separate  art  from 
unrelated  body  type.  There’s  argument  they 
aren’t  needed.  Functional  design  calls  for  elimi¬ 
nating  unnecessary  typographical  devices  and 
the  reader  can  figure  out  quickly  whether  art 
and  story  are  related. 

In  upper  left,  the  girl  runs  in  color  —  red 
jacket,  blue  sweater,  brown  hair  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  yellow  blossoms  of  spring. 

Offset  papers  should  make  extensive  use  of 
color,  capitalizing  on  the  fantastic  reproduction 
potential.  Offset  color  usually  forces  the  picture 
editor  to  stage  his  setups  a  couple  of  days  in 
advance.  This  is  fine,  because  it  generally  makes 
him  turn  to  artistic  or  scenic  shots  or  to  some¬ 
thing  just  plain  pretty.  Such  shots  often  are 
more  appealing  than  a  spot-news  setup  and  cer¬ 
tainly  are  more  interesting  than  gavel-swapping 
or  ribbon-cutting  art. 


A  NEW  FEATURE — Howard  Taylor's  guide  to  better  maliaup  will  appear  regularly  in  E&P.  Address  inquiries  to  E&P. 
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They  won’t  need  them  anymore. 

The  Hoe  system  prevents  ink  mist 
in  the  pressroom  and  everywhere  else 
in  the  plant.  Maintenance  and  clean¬ 
up  problems  will  no  longer  plague 
your  operation.  And  publishers  know 
that  a  clean  plant  promotes  efficiency 
and  pride  in  employees,  which  is  re¬ 
flected  favorably  in  the  quality  of  the 
newspaper  they  produce. 

And  it’s  trouble-free,  as  well! 


Operating  on  110  volt  current,  the 
Hoe  Ink  Suppression  System  is  de¬ 
signed  with  ease  of  installation,  oper¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  in  mind.  Yet 
it’s  rugged  enough  to  stand  up  against 
a  web  break. 

Contact  your  Hoe .  representative 
for  the  full  story  on  the  Hoe  Ink  Sup¬ 
pression  System.  Chances  are,  youll 
take  your  hat  off  to  it,  too.  HOE 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10454 


Pressmen  take  off  their  hatsV 
when  the  Hoe  Ink  Suppression  System V 

comes  into  the  room! 


PROMOTION 

Blumberg  Calls  For 
Industry-Wide  Story 

By  George  Wilt 


THE  JAMES  WRIGHT  BROWN  AWARD  for  excellence  !n  report, 
ing  is  presented  by  Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and  editor  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  to  Mrs.  Edith  Evans  Asbury  of  the  New 
York  Times,  while  Deadline  Club  president  Arthur  R.  McQuiddy 
concurs  in  the  judges'  decision.  Mrs.  Asbury  was  cited  for  her 
coverage  of  the  Liuni  adoption  case. 


St.  Louis 

“The  newspaper  business 
needs  promotion  worse  right 
now  than  it  ever  has,”  Raoul 
Blumberg,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post, 
said  at  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association 
meeting  here  last  week. 

Blumberg,  a  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  promotion  organiza¬ 
tion  and  newspaper  promotion 
manager,  urged  the  individual 
representatives  of  newspapers 
to  promote  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
promoting  their  own  papers. 

“Perhaps  the  individual  new’s- 
paper  can't  battle  television  and 
i-adio  and  mag^azines  and  direct 
mail  all  by  itself  on  a  national 
basis,”  he  said.  “Perhaps  each 
of  you  is  telling  the  newspaper 
story  in  your  own  columns,  to 
hght  off  the  local  broadcast  and 
other  competition.  Since  you  are 
doing  it  in  your  own  home  towns 
the  rest  of  us  aren’t  aware  of 
what’s  going  on.” 

New  Competition 

In  spite  of  the  disappearance 
of  competing  newspaper  com¬ 
petition  in  many  markets,  Blum¬ 
berg  pointed  out  the  resurgence 
of  competition  for  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  dollar  from 
other  media. 

He  added  that  the  competi¬ 
tion  has  also  moved  into  the 
local  advertising  field,  remind¬ 
ing  the  promotion  men  that  “lo¬ 
cal  advertisers  placed  10%  more 
television  commercials  in  1966 
and  advertisers  using  the  me¬ 
dium  increased  7%,  according  to 
a  survey  of  75  metro  markets, 
with  restaurants  placing  36% 
more  than  in  1965.” 

He  added  that  “regional  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  totalled  al¬ 
most  $185-million  in  1966,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $21-million  or  13% 
over  1965  and  represented  16% 
of  total  magazine  advertising.” 

In  urging  joint  promotion  by 
newspapers  promoting  their 
own  medium  in  addition  to  their 
own  newspapers,  he  described  a 
brochure  distributed  jointly  by 
21  Washington  area  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  including  a  variety  of 
radio  information  on  set  owner¬ 
ship,  auto  radios,  listening 
habits,  and  simple,  unassuming 
and  effective  ‘sell.’ 

“I’m  well  aware  that  promo¬ 
tion,  like  the  icebei’g,  is  90%  be¬ 


low  the  surface,”  he  said.  “May¬ 
be  it’s  all  being  done  with  pres¬ 
entations  and  personal  calls  and 
special  meetings  with  key  ad¬ 
vertisers,  which  seem  to  be  the 
pattern  of  both  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  Newspaper  1. 

Anti-Newspaper  Talk 

Blumberg  urged  the  promo¬ 
tion  men  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
propaganda  that  has  been  so 
long  repeated  that  the  world  is 
beginning  to  believe  it,  “includ¬ 
ing  a  shocking  number  of  people 
on  our  own  news  and  editorial 
staffs” — That  broadcasting  has 
deprived  newspaj'ers  of  imme¬ 
diacy  .  .  .  that  newspapers  play 
up  the  sensational  in  order  to 
sell  papers  on  the  new^sstands 
.  .  .  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  objective  news  .  .  .  that 
everybody  listens  to  the  radio 
.  .  .  that  teenagers  have  stopped 
reading  the  paper  .  .  .  that  peo¬ 
ple  get  most  of  their  news  from 
radio  and  tv  .  .  .  that  television 
is  now  the  number  one  ad  me¬ 
dium. 

“Right  at  this  moment  I  can’t 
think  of  any  product  that  needs 
advertising  more  than  the  news¬ 
paper  does,”  he  said,  reminding 
the  audience  that  newspaper 
promotion  is  the  advertising  of 
the  medium. 

Following  a  summary  of 
newspaper  accomplishments  for 
the  past  year  (circulation  up  3% 
writh  61  million  copies  sold  every 
day;  advertising  up  8%  in  lines 
and  9%  in  dollars,  news  content 
up  3%,  employment  up  2%, 
new’sprint  consumption  up  7% 


and  capital  expenditures  for 
plant  and  equipment  up  8% ,  and 
increase  of  three  in  the  total 
number  of  daily  newspapers) 
Blumberg  pointed  out  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  loss  of  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  to  the  new’s- 
paper  industry  image. 

Washington  Contrast 

“This  was  the  third  largest 
evening  and  seventh  largest 
Sunday  paper  in  America,”  he 
said.  “The  newspaper  image  in 
New  York  is  one  of  newsstand 
sales  and  of  a  sick  industry,  he 
said,  comparing  the  New  York 
picture  with  hir  own  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C,  situation,  where  the 
image  is  one  of  home  delivery, 
rop  color,  papers  fat  with  wom¬ 
en’s  news  and  local  news  and  de¬ 
partment  store  ads  and  grocery 
store  ads,  as  well  as  a  most 
complete  presentation  of  world 
and  political  events  plus  solid 
editorial  comment  and  a  wide 


range  of  columnists.” 

“Sure  we  have  a  lot  of  success 
stories  in  the  New  York  sub¬ 
urbs.  Lots  of  business  in  the 
sideshows,  but  right  there  in 
the  big  tent  we  have  barely 
enough  acts  to  put  one  in  each 
ring.” 

“You  don’t  think  that’s  im¬ 
portant?  I  think  it’s  the  key  to 
our  problem.  New  York  is  the 
image  city,  where  what  you  are 
is  what  you  appear  to  be — and 
that  means  how  you  appear  to 
New  Yorkers. 

“And  New  York  is  the  hean 
of  the  advertising  business, 
where  twice  as  many  advertis¬ 
ing  decisions  are  made  as  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  country  put  to¬ 
gether.” 

• 

Gene  Simon  Receives 
Publishers’  Citation 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Eugene  A.  Simon  received  the 
1967  Distinguished  Service 
Award  presented  to  a  daily  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  citation  recognizes  Mr. 
Simon’s  “long  and  meritorious 
service  to  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  and  his  community.” 

Simon  began  his  newspaper 
career  during  high  school  and 
college  as  a  part-time  reporter, 
subsequently  becoming  a  re¬ 
porter,  advertising  salesman, 
circulation  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Valley  Daily 
News,  Tarentum ;  the  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch,  New  Kensington;  and  the 
News-Record,  Zelienople,  since 
1949.  He  is  also  president  and 
publisher  of  five  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Phoenix,  Arizona 
area. 
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Tasks  for  Promotion  Shops 

Raoul  Blumberg’s  definition  of  the  function  of  the  news¬ 
paper  promotion  department: 

•  Advertise  benefits  of  classified  advertising  to  the  public 

•  Advertise  benefits  of  display  advertising  to  merchants 

•  Advertise  benefits  of  the  newspaper’s  market  to  national 
advertisers 

•  Get  information  about  the  market  that  will  be  useful  to 
advertisers 

•  Get  information  about  readership  that  will  be  useful  to 
newspaper  executives 

•  Advertise  benefits  of  newspaper  readership  to  the  public 

•  Advertise  new  features,  seasonal  material,  new  sequences, 
new  developments  to  the  public 

•  Prepare  sales  presentations  for  advertising  staffs 

•  Prepare  sales  material  for  circulation  staff  and  carriers, 
including  carrier  recruiting. 

•  And  finally — but  only  after  all  the  selling  promotion  is 
taken  care  of — handle  public  relations  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
formative  material  and  take  care  of  special  events. 
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CA'S  NEWEST 
JN  GAME 


A  reply  unequoled  in  volume  and  warmth 
resulted  as  the  Call-Chronicle  offered  to  send 
free  'L'  Games  to  Lehigh  Valley  servicemen 
stationed  anywhere  in  the  world.  More  than 
6,000  requests  were  sent  in  by  subscribers 
from  all  corners  of  the  Call-Chronicle's  nine- 
county  circulation  area  during  the  four-week 
offer.  The  warmth  was  reflected  in  the 
hundreds  of  letters  from  parents,  friends  and 
the  servicemen  themselves,  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  popular  pocket-size  game. 


aRCMATIONPROmOTKM 


More  than  1,700  new  starts  were  secured  in 
less  than  three  weeks  as  a  free  'L'  Game  was 
offered  to  the  1,600  Call-Chronicle  carriers 
for  each  new  subscription.  Ninety-eight  per 
I  likm  A  n  A  I  I  n  nrPn^\^IPF  cent  received  one  or  more 'L' Games  during  this 

FOR  UNPARALLELED  RESPONSE 

A  hard-hitting  advertising  campaign  in  the  Call-Chronicle  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  items  on  the  list. 

Newspapers  enabled  the  producers  of  The  'L'  Game  to  sell  ^ 

out  their  entire  stock  of  12,000  games  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  ft 

in  only  six  weeks.  Game  industry  executives  called  it  "a  ^  ftCTlON^^ 

Get  All  The  Facts  On  The  'L'  Game  —  Write  or  Phone 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 

ALLENTOWN,  PA.  PHONE  433-4241  (Area  Code  215) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ABOVE — One  of  the  pictures  Catherine  Leroy  took  a  few  hours 
before  she  was  wounded  by  Communist  mortar  fire  on  May  19.  As 
Marines  move  into  enemy  fire  near  Con  Thien,  one  of  them  stops 
a  moment  to  comfort  an  injured  fellow-marine.  BELOW — Another 
of  Miss  Leroy's  pictures  taken  northeast  of  Con  Thien  right  before 
she  herself  was  wounded.  A  corpsman  administers  plasma  to  a 
marine  as  a  tank  and  infantrymen  press  the  attack  in  area  just  south 
of  the  demilitarized  zone. 


Catherine  Leroy  Hurt 
In  Vietnam  Battle 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  painful,  meaner  side  of 
photographing  war  caught  up 
personally  with  Catherine  Leroy 
May  19. 

The  young  French  woman 
freelance  photographer,  whose 
face  and  w'ar  photographs  have 
been  popping  in  newspaper  and 
news  magazines  the  past  few 
weeks,  was  wounded  while  cov¬ 
ering  a  U.S.  Marine  assault 
near  the  demilitarized  zone.  She 
w'as  hit  by  mortar  fragments  in 
the  stomach,  back  and  arm. 

U.S.  Marine  officers  in  Da 
Nang  said  she  suffered  super¬ 
ficial  wounds  while  with  Marine 
units  caught  in  a  heavy  mortar 
barrage. 

One  Marine  officer  in  Da  Nang 
called  her  “a  very  lucky  girl.” 

Miss  Leroy  is  aboard  a  hospi¬ 
tal  ship,  the  U.S.S.  Sanctuary, 
off  Vietnam  and  reported  in 
good  spirits.  Troops  who  came 
off  the  ship  said  she  w-as  more 
worried  about  her  damaged 
camera  than  herself. 

The  shrapnel  that  hit  the  95- 
pound,  22-year-old  photographer 
also  smashed  one  of  her  cam¬ 
eras.  As  she  was  being  carried 
on  stretcher  from  a  medical  aid 
station  to  a  helicopter  bound 
for  the  hospital  ship  she  worked 
furiously  to  get  film  out  of  her 
damaged  camera.  The  prints — 
two  of  which  are  reproduced  on 
this  page — were  flown  to  Sai¬ 
gon.  They  show  Marines  in  the 
thick  of  fighting.  Also,  medical 
corpsmen  braving  enemy  fire  to 


treat  the  injured.  The  pictures 
were  serviced  to  newspapers  and  ^ 
magazines  by  Associated  Press.  ^ 

Miss  Leroy  joined  a  growing  i 
list  of  publicly-known  Vietnam  | 
W’ar  photographers  earlier  this  J 
month  when  a  series  of  her  pic-  - 
tures,  also  serviced  by  AP, 
popped  up  in  major  newspapers 
and  magazines  around  the 
country.  They  showed  U.S. 
Marines  battling  to  take  Hill 
881  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
South  Vietnam. 

The  blonde  Parisienne,  who 
has  been  in  Vietnam  for  more 
than  a  year,  had  accompanied 
Golf  Company  of  the  2nd  Bat¬ 
talion,  3rd  Marines  into  the 
battle  on  May  2. 

The  hill  was  near  Khe  Sanh, 
just  south  of  the  demilitarized 
zone  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  close  to  the  Laotian 
border.  North  Vietnamese  troops 
were  dug  into  the  hostile  and 
rugged  terrain. 

Air  strikes  artillery  defoliated 
the  hill  and  removed  some  of 
the  cover.  Then  the  Marines 
moved  in  for  a  battle  that  lasted  ^ 
two  days  and  became  one  of  the  j 
major  encounters  of  the  war.  i 
Miss  Leroy  was  with  them  all  ] 
through  the  battle.  ' 

During  the  fight  she  made  a 
series  of  photos  showing  a  Navy 
corpsman  risking  his  life  to 
save  a  dying  Marine.  Despite  a 
crossfire  from  North  Vietna¬ 
mese  machine  guns,  the  corps- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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He's  become  more  versatile,  that’s  all.  Like  Robert  Steinau, 
prize-winning  photo  veteran  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  the  fortunate  fellow  you  see  above. 

Today  he’s  shooting  fashion;  tomorrow,  aerial,  sports, 
features,  spot  news  and  what  not. 

The  lensman  dodging  a  300-pound  tackle  on  the 
Sidelines  one  day,  may  be  making  a  delicate  adjust¬ 
ment  on  hemlines  the  next.  A  press  photographer  has 
to  be  mighty  versatile  these  days,  and  so  does  his 
camera  equipment. 


You  may  have  noticed  the  Mamiya  2V4-square  twin-lens  reflex 
which  you  will  notice  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  pic.  With 
seven  interchangeable  lenses,  Mamiya  is  easily  the  most 
versatile  “big  format”  camera  the  press  photographer 
can  use  — whether  Standard  C22  oi  Automatic  C33. 

If  your  job  requires  you  to  be  two  or  three  kinds  of 
photographer  at  once,  see  your  dealer  about  a  Mamiya 
twin-lens  reflex.  Or  write  for  details.  Mamiya  division 
of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  New  York  1 1533 
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Leroy 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


man  crawled  to  the  aid  of  the 
Marine.  The  Marine  died  while 
Miss  Leroy  was  photographing 
the  scene  (see  photograph  on 
this  page). 

After  the  hill  was  taken,  Miss 
Leroy  sent  her  photos  to  Da 
Nang  Marine  Base  in  a  medical 
evacuation  helicopter.  She  re¬ 
mained  at  the  front. 

A  few  days  later  the  pictures, 
particularly  those  of  the  corps- 
man  and  the  dying  marine, 
began  popping  up  everywhere. 
And  Miss  Leroy  herself  was 
suddenly  in  the  spotlight,  the 
first  woman  photographer  in 
Vietnam  to  get  such  attention 
since  the  death  of  Dickie  Cha- 


pelle  from  a  land  mine  in  Viet¬ 
nam  on  Nov.  3,  1965. 

The  events  of  the  past  month 
have  projected  Miss  Leroy  into 
a  spotlight  she  admittedly 
sought.  In  early  May,  Miss 
Leroy  told  AP  in  heavily-ac¬ 
cented  English:  “I  agree  that 
clambering  through  the  coun¬ 
tryside  in  combat  fatigues  is  not 
the  standard  feminine  role.  And 
frankly,  I’m  not  crazy  about 
Vietnam  or  war. 

“But  I  want  very,  very  much 
to  become  a  good  photographer 
— to  become  known  as  a  good 
photographer.  And  this  is  the 
place  to  do  it.” 

Miss  Leroy  came  to  Vietnam 
with  no  professional  photo¬ 
graphic  experience. 

To  attain  her  groals,  she  went 
wherever  the  action  was  hot¬ 
test,  crawling  with  troops  under 
fire,  clicking  away  with  her 


SECOND  of  a  three-photo  series  that  brought  Miss  Leroy  her  initial 
publicity.  Navy  corpsman  who  tried  to  save  wounded  marine  looks 
up  in  anguish  on  Hill  881. 


I'd  rather  dry-to-dry..than  wet-to-wet 


■»o  FILM  PROCESSORS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

Are  you  sick  and  tired  of  inconsistent  wet-to-wet  tray  development 
too?  Then  fill  in  the  coupon  below.  Drop  it  in  the  mail  today.  We'll 
rush  you  the  facts  on  how  LogEflo  dry-to-dry  film  processors  make 
the  difference  in  cutting  costs  and  increasing  film  quality. 


-ZIP. 
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7001  LOISDALE  RD.  e  SPRINGFIELD,  VA.  22150  •  (703)  971-1400 


Leicas  and  Nikons. 

Her  normal  routine  has  been 
to  return  to  Saigon  after  the 
action,  deliver  the  film  to  the 
Associated  Press  and  wait  while 
it  was  processed. 

Horst  Faas,  AP’s  Pulitzer 
prize  photographer  in  Vietnam, 
called  Miss  Leroy  “one  of  the 
good  young  photographers  work¬ 
ing  here.”  He  added:  "We  get 
all  kinds  of  fi-eelancers  in  our 
office.  But  most  just  don’t  make 
it.  They  have  to  be  tough  and 
sensitive  at  the  same  time.  They 
have  to  work  hard  and  have 
much  luck.” 


‘Top  Five’ 

Faas  called  Miss  Leroy  “one 
of  the  top  four  or  five  free¬ 
lancers  that  regularly  come  into 
AP  in  Saigon.” 

These  freelancers  chose  their 
own  assignments  but  the  AP 
staff  is  willing  to  provide  film, 
process  it  and  give  whatever  in¬ 
formation  is  available  on  where 
the  action  is. 

Last  February  Miss  Leroy, 
much  in  the  image  of  the  late 
Miss  Chapelle,  was  the  only 
woman  to  jump  when  the  173rd 
Airborne  Brigade  made  the  first 
combat  parachute  jump  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  (She  had  made 
nearly  100  sports  jumps  as  a 
teenager  in  France.) 

In  the  past  year,  American 
troops  have  come  to  accept  the 
fact  that  a  petite  girl  photogra¬ 
pher  in  ash-blonde  pig  tails, 
olive  drab  combat  fatigues  and 
jungle  boots  is  shooting  pictures 
of  them  at  war. 

Miss  Leroy  was  born  in  Paris 
on  Aug.  27,  1944,  Her  parents 
live  there. 

Before  she  was  wounded.  Miss 
Leroy  told  the  press:  “I  will 
probably  go  home  at  the  end  of 
1967.  It  gets  very  tiring  here 
sometimes.  And  very  sad.  I  will 
have  to  leave  one  day.” 
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General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people 


Phyllis  Roe  helps  shorten  long  trips.  With  needle  and  thread. 

Automation  or  no  automation,  That’s  why  Phyllis  painstak-  Phyllis  Roe’s  skilled  hands 
we  could  never  get  along  with-  ingly  plies  needle  and  thread  to  are  typical  of  the  personal 

out  sewing  machines— and  girls  car  seat  upholstery— to  make  touches  that  go  into  the  making 

like  Phyllis.  certain  you’ll  never  have  to  take  of  every  General  Motors  car. 

There  are  too  many  things  at  your  lumps  riding  in  a  Chevrolet,  Another  reason  why  they’re  a 

stake.  Important  things.  Like  Pontiac,  Buick,  Oldsmobile  or  better  buy.  Especially  from 

your  riding  comfort.  Cadillac  car.  where  you  sit. 

Phyllis  Roe,  seamstress,  Fisher  Body  plant.  Tecumseh,  Michigan 


I 
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SUMMING  UP  the  seminar  falks  on  budgeting,  etc.  are:  from  left 
— Ned  J.  Bradley,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Evening  Republican;  Jack  S. 
Gerhart,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers;  Robert  A.  Ford,  Atlantic 
City  (NJ.)  Press,  and  Robert  E.  Hallowell,  Seattle  Times. 


Controllers 

(Continued  from  ii(i</e  18) 


to  work  volume  in  a  department. 
By  programmed  expense  we 
mean  an  item  that  may  be 
turned  on  or  off  like  a  faucet, 
such  as  institutional  advertising. 

“There  are  also  semi-variable 
costs  which  increase  or  decrease 
as  volume  increases  or  decreases, 
but  not  in  proportion  thereto. 

“After  agreeing  on  how  each 
item  should  he  classified,  our 
next  step  was  to  select  the  vari¬ 
ous  bases  and  identify  the  vari¬ 
ables.” 

A  regression  analysis  com¬ 
puter  program  was  applied  and 
the  newspapers’  staffs  compiled 
historical  data  cov^ering  a  two- 
year  period  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  degree  of  corre¬ 
lation  between  the  items  of  cost 
and  the  related  activity. 

The  study  included  these 
items:  (1)  newsprint,  in  terms 
of  tons  consumed,  for  supple¬ 
ments;  (2)  printing  costs  of 
supplements:  (3)  gasoline  con¬ 
sumption;  (4)  straight  time, 
overtime  pay  and  hours  worked 
in  each  of  the  production  shops. 

As  a  result  of  the  analysis, 
Sanderson  said  his  office  expects 
to  determine  (1)  the  fixed  cost 
element,  (2)  the  rate  of  cost 
increase  for  production  units, 
and  (3)  the  standard  error  of 
estimate  or  the  limits  within 
which  projections  made  from  the 
data  analyzed  may  be  expected 
to  fall. 

Need  lo  Know  Newspaper 

Bill  Williams,  systems  coor¬ 
dinator  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  hoisted  a  few- 
warning  signals  for  those  who 
are  contemplating  total  infor¬ 
mation  systems  which  rely  on 
data  fed  into  machines  by  people 
who  don’t  know-  all  they  should 
know-  about  new-spapers. 

“To  build  an  information  sys¬ 
tem  for  a  newspaper,”  he  cau¬ 
tioned,  “a  man  w-ould  first  need 
to  know-  what  a  newspaper  is. 
He’d  need  to  know-  how-  news  is 
found  and  reported  and  dis¬ 
played — how-  space  is  sold  and 
newspapers  are  delivered.  He’d 
have  to  understand  the  flow  of 
w-ork  through  composing  and 
engraving  and  stereotyping  and 
the  pressroom  and  mailroom. 
He’d  better  have  a  feel  for 
financial  recording  and  report¬ 
ing.” 

Whether  it  be  done  w  ith  ultra¬ 
modern  computer  systems  or 
w-ith  the  “old-fashioned”  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  equip¬ 
ment,  information  for  manage¬ 
ment  is  the  key  w-ord  of  the 
controllers,  many  of  w-hom  al¬ 
ready  have  additional  titles  such 
as  treasurer,  business  manager 


or  general  manager  of  their 
newspapers. 

How-  to  w-ork  another  “1”  into 
INCFO  doesn’t  really  concern 
anyone  in  the  Institute.  The 
group’s  current  president,  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Thome  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  says  he  doesn’t  see  any 
need  for  a  change  in  name. 
More  important,  in  his  view-,  is 
the  enlarged  role  of  the  con¬ 
troller  in  new-spaper  manage¬ 
ment. 

Before  INCFO  came  into 
being,  there  w-as  a  handful  of 
newspaper  finance  officers  w-ho 
were  active  in  the  Controllers 
Institute  of  America.  Finding 
they  had  narrow  ly  defined  inter¬ 
ests  in  new-spaper  operations, 
they  withdrew-  from  the  larger 
organization  and  formed  their 
ow-n  association  for  seminar-type 
meetings. 

Center  of  Operations 

Fair  Haven,  N.  J,  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  operations  head¬ 
quarters  for  INCFO.  There,  its 


Bureau  Chief  Plans 
‘Sueeessor’  Try-outs 

Washington 

Walter  Trohan  w-ill  retire  on 
Aug.  1,  1968  as  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  During  the  inter¬ 
vening  months  he  w-ill  supervise 
the  training  of  his  successor, 
who  maj-  be  one  of  three  younger 
men  now-  on  the  staff  of  the 
bureau. 

Not  many  editors  or  bureau 
chiefs  hold  try-outs  to  select 
their  successor.  Trohan’s  inno¬ 
vation  is  his  ow-n  idea,  which  he 
persuaded  his  Chicago  superiors 
to  approve. 

The  plan  is  to  assign  one  of 
the  younger  men  to  a  four 
months  hitch  as  head  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  then  follow  with  a  second 
and  after  him  a  third.  When  the 
year  is  up,  a  winner  will  be 
selected,  unless  one  of  the  so- 


general  manager,  George  K. 
Dahl,  handles  the  details  for 
conventions,  programming,  a 
w  ide  range  of  special  projects, 
and  the  membership  records  and 
edits  the  group’s  information 
bulletin. 

Dahl,  a  onetime  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  business  news  re¬ 
porter,  later  w-ith  the  Fairchild 
new-spapers,  has  been  associated 
w-ith  INCFO  since  its  founding 
days.  Not  only  does  he  provide 
invaluable  assistance  to  INCFO 
committees  in  selecting  hotels 
for  tw-ice-a-year  meetings  but  he 
presides  over  a  public  relations 
center  during  the  sessions,  w-ith 
the  help  of  his  w-ife,  Pat  Dahl. 

When  it  comes  to  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  and  service,  the 
INCFO  members  know  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  under  control,  because 
their  general  manager  is  an  ex- 
{)ert  on  such  things.  One  of  his 
other  business  interests  happens 
to  be  publishing  a  newsletter 
for  officers  of  hundreds  of  asso¬ 
ciations. 


called  trainees  does  such  an  out¬ 
standing  job  that  he  kills  off  his 
competition. 

Trohan  says  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  “breathe  down  the 
neck”  of  any  of  the  three.  They 
w-ill  have  to  sink  or  swim  on 
their  ow-n,  he  says,  but  he  will 
be  there  in  the  background  to 
give  them  any  guidance  that 
may  be  needed  and  to  observe 
and  evaluate  their  performance. 

• 

Suiiiiner  J-Course 

Burlington,  Vt. 

A  summer  course  in  journal¬ 
ism  is  the  result  of  cooperation 
between  the  Vermont  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  University  of 
Vermont.  The  University  will 
offer  a  three-credit  introductory 
course  July  6-Aug.  16.  It  will 
be  taught  by  Alvin  E.  Austin, 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
journalism.  University  of  North 
Dakota. 


Ohio  Daily 
Will  Appeal 
Libel  Judgment 

Lima,  Ohio 

A  $40,000  judgment  against 
the  Lima  News,  awarded  to 
Ramon  Beer,  a  former  city  coun¬ 
cil  executive  secretary,  by  a 
Common  Pleas  Court  jury  w-ill 
be  appealed  by  the  newspaper. 

The  judgment  w  as  returned  by 
a  jury  follow-ing  a  six-day  trial 
of  a  two-count  suit  brought  by 
Beer  against  the  News,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Freedom  Newspaper 
group. 

Beer  sued  the  newspaper  and 
former  Mayor  William  Nun- 
gester  on  Dec.  11,  1964,  claiming 
he  was  damaged  through  w-hat 
he  called  “false  and  malicious” 
publication  of  w-hat  he  claimed 
w-ere  statements  “designed  to 
impugn”  his  “reputation  for 
honesty  and  performance  in 
office.” 

On  March  12,  1964,  Beer  re¬ 
signed  as  the  council’s  executive 
secretary  w-hen  asked  to  do  so  by 
the  lawmakers.  The  next  day. 
Mayor  Nungester  issued  a  type- 
w-ritten  statement  to  all  local 
new’s  media  claiming  he  was 
“aware  of  improper  conduct 
w-ithin  several  city  offices,”  had 
turned  over  results  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  to  the  county-  prosecutor 
and  w-as  satisfied  the  “problem 
has  been  removed.” 

The  same  day,  the  report  of 
the  grand  jury  was  made,  w-ith 
no  indictments  returned  against 
any  city-  employe  on  information 
provided  by  the  mayor. 

Publication  by  the  New-s  of 
this  series  of  events,  included 
Beer’s  firing  by-  the  council  and 
the  mayor’s  new-s  release,  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  claim  that  a  front 
page  story  and  headlines  was 
“false  and  malicious.” 

• 

Mini  Typewriters 
On  Winners’  Charms 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Ten  w-omen  w-ere  honored  by 
the  New-  Jersey  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Women  Inc.  for  outstand¬ 
ing  work  in  their  profession  in 
1966.  Winners  of  first  prizes 
w-ere : 

News — Barbara  Spector,  New¬ 
ark  Evening  News;  General 
Feature — Joan  B.  Haggerty, 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal; 
Woman’s  Page  feature — Nancy 
Cromwell  Woodhull,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  Evening  News;  Column — 
Mrs.  Gail  Tyler,  Morris  County 
Daily  Record,  Morristowm;  Lay¬ 
out — Mrs.  Woodhull. 

Winners  received  inscribed 
gold  charms  topped  by  jeweled 
miniature  typewriters. 
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The  Hoe  3^2  folder 
is  solid. 


You  can  weigh  the 


difference. 


-as::- 


For  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  has  a  solid-cast,  high-tensile 
ductile  iron  folding  cylinder  that  will  give  top  perform¬ 
ance,  even  at  70,000  p.p.h.,  around  the  clock. 

But  the  design  and  operating  advantages  of  the 
Folder  don't  end  there! 

Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  uses  three  folding  blades  for 
longer  wear  and  more  even  folds. 

Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  permits  lap  adjustments  to 
be  made  while  the  press  is  running.  And  in  addition, 
changeover  from  straight  to  collect  can  be  made  in  two 
simple  moves,  without  using  any  tools. 

Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  lubricates  all  the  essential 


gearing  —  including  the  unique  Ferguson  Indexing  De> 
vice  — in  an  oil-enclosed,  force-fed  system. 

Weigh  the  difference  that  the  many  advantages  of 
the  solid  Hoe  3:2  Folder  will  make  in  your  press  room. 
Ready  now,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future,  with  built-in 
capacity  to  deliver  144  pages  broadsheet.^ 

As  part  of  the  Hoe  Colormatic  printing  sys' 
tern.  As  an  addition.  Or  as  a  replacement. 

Get  the  solid  proof  from  Hoe  — the 
name  that  means  Progress  in  Printing. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10454  ||OP 
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ior  your 
carriers 


. . .  that's  new!  Medical  costs 
continue  to  spiral  upwards 
and  benefits  from  old  carrier 
insurance  programs  (in  most 
cases)  lag  far  behind  actual 
Doctor  and  Hospital  expenses. 
Continental  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany  (the  industry  leader)  has 
just  approved  our  latest  car¬ 
rier  program.  We  now  offer 
$10,000  accidental  death  and 
dismemberment  coverage 
along  with  $5,000  unallocated 
excess  medical  expense 
benefits  24  hours  a  day,  on  or 
off  route.  This  is  complete 
coverage!  Write  or  call  today 
for  details  on  this  and  other 
plans. 


sVCHURCH, 
RICKARDS 
&  COMPANY 


35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 
TELEPHONE:  STate  2-1750 


Pasted  Material 
OK  On  Postcards, 
Postmaster  Says 

Chicago 

Chicago  Postmaster  Henry  W. 
McGee  has  informed  Chicago's 
American  that  postcards  having 
attachments  pasted  to  the  re¬ 
verse  side  are  no  longer  accept¬ 
able  with  postage  paid  at  the 
card  rate  of  four  cents.  Such 
cards  will  be  considered  non- 
conforming  and  will  be  subject 
to  the  letter  rate  of  five  cents. 

McGee  made  the  ruling  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  inquiry  by  Byron 
T.  Hurd,  promotion  manager  of 
the  American.  Hurd  sought  the 
ruling  because  of  the  recent  con¬ 
troversial  new  postal  regulation 
banning  the  practice  of  pasting 
puzzle  answers  in  newspaper 
contests  on  postcards. 

There  were  varied  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  new  rule,  some  be¬ 
lieving  the  cost  of  a  postcard 
had  been  raised  a  penny.  Others 
were  of  the  opinion  entries 
would  have  to  be  returned  in 
envelopes  bearing  five  cent  post¬ 
age  stamps. 

Although  it  appeared  the  Post 
Office  Department’s  purpose  in 
trying  to  facilitate  mechaniza¬ 
tion  banned  pasted  attachments 
to  postcards  because  they  curl 
and  cannot  be  put  through  the 
cancelling  machine,  another  Chi¬ 
cago  postal  authority  said  such 
cards  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  machine.  McGee  said  he  will 
I  continue  to  accept  such  postcard 
i  backed  entries. 

I  The  only  change  is  that  the 
I  sender  now  must  add  a  one-cent 
i  postage  stamp  to  the  four-cent 
I  postcard,  making  it  letter-class 
mail. 

Hurd  advised  that  newspapers 
:  get  a  ruling  on  this  type  of  mail 
:  entry  from  local  postmasters  be¬ 
fore  adding  additional  man- 
;  power  to  handle  the  extra  work 
I  of  opening  envelopes  and  un¬ 
folding  entries.  Some  post  offices 
have  issued  rulings  similar  to 
McGee’s,  but  many  are  still  hav¬ 
ing  problems. 

• 

:  /f’s  Coffee  and  Subs 
j  For  ISew  Newspaper 

Morristown,  Tenn. 

The  eight-months  old  Citizen 
•  Tribune  has  added  a  new  item 
to  the  coffee  wagons  serving  the 
13,000  office,  construction  and 
factory  workers  in  this  area: 
subscriptions  to  the  paper. 

Vendor  machines  display  a 
colorful  sign  offering  assistance 
to  the  worker  in  getting  the 
Citizen  Tribune  started  to  his 
home.  Order  blanks  are  made 
available. 

I  Eaton  Vending  Co.  operates 


five  vehicles  in  the  Morristown 
area.  They  average  four  stops 
an  hour  during  a  7%  hour  day 
with  an  estimated  exposure  to 
7500  persons. 

The  Citizen  Tribune  began 
publishing  offset  on  Sept.  6, 
1966.  Dewey  Robinson,  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion  manager,  re¬ 
ports  a  paid  circulation  over 
7700  daily. 

• 

British  Sunday 
Paper  to  Fold 

London 

The  Sunday  Citizen,  a  weekly 
tabloid  newspaper  owned  by 
British  trade  unions  and  cooper¬ 
ative  societies,  will  cease  publi¬ 
cation  after  the  June  18  issue. 

The  newspaper’s  directors,  in 
a  statement  Saturday,  blamed  a 
drop  in  cooperative,  private  and 
government  advertising,  reduced 
cooperative  subsidies  and  in¬ 
creased  taxes  resulting  from 
government  austerity  measures. 

The  newspaper  was  founded 
in  1850  as  Reynolds  News,  and 
changed  its  name  in  1962.  The 
Railwaymen  and  shop  workers 
unions  were  its  major  stock¬ 
holders. 

Its  circulation  has  been 
halved  in  the  last  three  years  to 
about  250,000 — the  smallest  sale 
of  any  British  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Its  extinction  will  leave 
seven  London  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 


Gannett  Carrier 
Scholarships  Top 
$1.5 -million 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Total  value  of  Frank  Gannett 
Newspaperboy  Scholarships  has 
topped  $1 ‘/^-million  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  awarding  of  34 
four-year  scholarships  this 
spring  to  outstanding  news- 
paperboys  on  13  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  in  four  states. 

Each  scholarship  will  pay  the 
winner  $3,000  over  the  next  four 
years  if  he  makes  a  satisfactory 
record  in  a  recognized  college 
or  seminary. 

Two-thirds  of  each  award  is 
provided  by  the  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  one-third  by  a  partici¬ 
pating  Gannett  newspaper. 

In  determining  winners,  gen¬ 
eral  school  record  counts  45 
points;  ability  as  a  newspaper- 
boy,  45  points;  and  community 
activities  10  points. 

“Each  year  the  qualifications 
of  applicants  seems  higher,”  said 
Charles  J.  Latus,  secretary  of 
the  scholarships  board  and  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  Gannett 
Newspapers. 
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‘New’  Copley  Daily 
Lists  Year’s  Gains 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

A  15  percent  gain  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  an  advertising  increase 
of  a  million  lines  are  reported 
for  the  Sacramento  Union  in  its 
first  year  as  a  Copley  news¬ 
paper.  The  historic  morning  and 
Sunday  paper’s  daily  circulation 
hit  67,022  on  the  final  day  of  its 
year  under  new  ownership,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  progress  report  of 
Carlyle  Reed,  publisher. 

• 

Steps  Up  to  5  Days 

Victorville,  Calif. 

The  thrice-weekly  Victorville 
Press  expanded  to  a  five-day 
daily  on  May  1  and  changed  its 
name  to  the  Victorville  Daily 
Press.  Glenn  Kahl,  editor  and 
Frank  Barnett,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  Monday-Friday 
paper  will  have  UPI  Wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  other  editorial  features 
will  be  added. 

• 

1  Twice  As  Good  As  2 

Colby,  Kans. 

The  Prairie  Drummer  recently 
Ijegan  publishing  only  one  paper 
a  week.  “We  plan  to  make  the 
one  paper  we  print  on  Wednes¬ 
day  more  than  twice  as  good  as 
the  two  newspapers  we  have 
l)een  publishing  each  week,”  said 
Bill  James,  editor  and  publisher. 


Two  of  the  1967  winners  were 
National  Merit  Finalists.  One 
in  every  three  qualified  for 
valedictorian  or  salutatorian 
honors  in  this  year’s  graduating 
class — and  the  average  class  size 
was  273. 

In  their  “college  board”  exams 
many  of  the  boys  had  achieve¬ 
ment  scores  in  the  700s,  and  one 
scored  a  perfect  800  in  mathe¬ 
matics. 

In  their  performance  as  news- 
paperboys,  all  were  highly  rated 
i)oth  by  their  district  managers 
and  their  customers. 

A  survey  of  this  year’s  win¬ 
ners  provides  this  profile: 

The  1967  Frank  Gannett 
Newspaperboy  Scholarship  win¬ 
ner  is  an  honor  society  member; 
is  businesslike  and  not  shy;  has 
been  active  in  intramural  or 
varsity  sports  and  a  member  of 
either  his  high  school  band  or 
chorus.  In  scholarship,  he  ranks 
13  in  a  class  of  273.  His  CEEB 
(college  board)  aptitude  scores 
are  638  verbal  and  696  math. 

He  has  paid  part  of  his  own 
expenses  while  in  high  school 
and  has  saved  between  $300  and 
$500  toward  college  expenses 
from  his  route.  He  is  17\4  years 
old  and  has  been  a  newspaperboy 
for  three  years. 
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Marketing  Medium 
for  Publishers.  ^ 


What’s  a  Teen  Marketing 
Medium  for  publishers? 
proven 

attracting  and  holding 

teenage 

The  teen 

now  ranks  first  in  impor- 
tance  to  many  merchandisers.  So 
if  you  don’t  have  your  share  of  teen 
readers,  consider  this:  Teen  America 

Associates  has  spent  years  developing  a  “Marketing”  I 

Medium.  We  call  the  Miss  Teenage  America  program  a 
"Marketing”  Medium  because  it  "Markets”  your  publica¬ 
tion  to  the  teenager.  (In  the  sense  that  popular  and  - 

exclusive  activities  involving  teens  and  their  talents,  J 

will  attract  and  hold  the  vast  teen 
audience.)  You’ll  benefit  from  MTA’s  Marketing 
Medium  through  more  lineage,  larger  teen  readership,  better 
teen  market  penetration,  and  increased  loyalty  of  your  teen  readers. 


For  a  descriptive  brochure  for  Publishers  contact 
TEEN  AMERICA  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  DRAWER  L,  UPTOWN  STATION, 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE  37219  (615)  254-1787. 


NATIONAL  sponsors:  LINCOLN  -  MERCURY  OIV.  FORD  MOTOR  CO.,  DR  PEPPER  CO.,  AMERICAN  AIRLINES  Cg)  19S7  TEEN  AMERICA  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St. , New  YorM7  N  Y 


SYNDICATES 


New  Feature  Gives 
Youth  Songs’  Words 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Newspapers  are  asked  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  youth 
who  can’t  make  out  the  words 
of  songs  over  the  radio  because 
they  are  drowned  out  by  the 
noise  of  their  favorite  music. 

An  illustrated  feature  called 
“Hit  of  the  Week”  and  for 
w’eekly  publication  is  designed 
to  provide  the  words.  It  is  be¬ 
ing  distributed  by  Spadea  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Milford,  N^J.  08848. 

The  printed  word  rescues 
radio  (sound)  and  color  tv  (vis¬ 
ual)  and  fills  a  word  gap  for 
rebel  youth,  according  to  James 
V.  Spadea,  who  attributed  these 
four  qualities  to  it:  “1)  Gives 
kids  the  words  of  their  favorite 
song  hits.  2)  Illustrates  the 
guitar  chords  over  the  w’ords. 

;  3)  Helps  make  better  guitar 
'  players  out  of  the  millions  of 
new  guitar  recruits.  4)  Features 
their  favorite  bands  and  music 
heroes.” 

!  Scrapbook  Clips 

Inset  in  the  border  boxing  the 
feature  is  the  advice:  “Clip  For 
;  Your  Scrapbook.”  Featured  are 
such  groups  as  the  Beatles,  the 
Monkees,  the  Turtles,  Herman’s 
Hermits,  Mamas  and  Papas, 
Supremes,  Temptations,  Sound 
i  Track,  Mitch  Ryder  and  Detroit 
Wheels,  Marvellettes,  Buffalo 
Springfield,  Rolling  Stones,  Ed 
'  Ames,  Herb  Alpert  and  the 
I  Tijuana  Brass,  Frank  Sinatra 
'  and  many  more. 

• 

I  Correct  Address 

I  The  correct  address  of  Pop 
I  Scene  Sjmdicate,  a  new’  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  which  provides 
features  for  youth,  is  111  W. 

,  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
j  The  address  was  given  incor¬ 
rectly  as  58th  St.  in  the  May  20 
I  issue  of  E&P  (page  57). 

• 

Centennial  Supp 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  University  of  Nebraska 
Journalism  School  and  15  daily 
newspapers  in  the  state  com¬ 
bined  their  efforts  recently  to 
publish  a  supplement  marking 
Nebraska  statehood  centennial. 
More  than  40  stories  detailing 
many  aspects  of  the  state’s  his¬ 
tory’  and  present-day  status 
w’ere  w’ritten  by’  students  work¬ 
ing  w’ith  the  15-member  Out- 
state  Publishers  Association. 


McGrady  said  that  as  a 
“dove”  he  is  skeptical  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  generals  and  what  seems 
to  be  a  “white  man’s  war”  in 
.Asia.  He  is  concerned  over  tne 
effects  of  the  Vietnam  war  in 
the  United  States  and  the  weak¬ 
ening  of  important  domestic 
programs. 

McGrady’s  reports  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  other  newspapers  by 
Newsday  Specials,  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  paper’s  syndicate. 

McGrady,  33,  joined  Newsday 
in  1962  as  a  reporter.  Bom  in 
New  York  City,  he  is  a  graduate 
of  Yale  University  and  formerly 
worked  for  the  Associated 
Press,  the  Schenectady  Union 
Star  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
.Association. 


Financial  Times 
Has  New  Service 

The  Financial  Times,  London, 
Mike  McGrady  is  adding  a  new  service  to  the 

syndication  facilities  it  makes 
■D  a  available  to  newspapers  and 

It-Cpon  other  publications  in  the  U.S. 

and  throughout  the  world, 
am  War  The  effect  of  the  new  service 
is  to  give  subscribers  the  re- 
•EN  City,  N.  Y.  sources  of  100  or  more  corres- 
y,  Newsday  col-  pondents.  The  basis  is  a  weekly 
grees  with  John  file  of  five  news-feature  articles 
Dhnson  Adminis-  of  from  800  to  1,000  words  each. 
)wn  newspaper’s  Each  is  written  by  one  of  the 
on  the  war  in  Financial  Times’  correspondents 
eave  for  Saigon  abroad  or  by  a  specialist  on  the 
er  the  war  for  London  staff. 

None  of  the  articles  is  pub- 
jgenheim,  presi-  lished  in  the  Financial  Times  it- 
r  in  chief,  said  self  and  no  client  will  have  a 
:nment  grew  out  time  advantage  in  publication. 
John  Steinbeck  There  are  nine  other  features 
published  April  and  services  under  syndication 
wondered  how  by  the  Financial  Times,  for  80 
writers  can  vio-  years  a  leading  daily  business 
the  war  without  newspaper. 

Vietnam.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to 

quoted  a  memo-  Charles  Croot,  chief  of  special 
eived  from  Me-  services.  The  Financial  Times, 
id,  “It  seems  to  Bracken  House,  10  Cannon  St., 
Steinbeck  makes  London,  E.C.4,  England, 
int  .  .  .  I  think  • 

might  send  me  Columnist  Urges 
r  for  a  while.”  *  i  n 

emorandum  con-  for  Press 

myself  in  sub-  Berkeley,  Calif, 

■ement  with  the  Lord  Francis-Williams,  Brit- 

and  with  this  ish  journalist  who  writes  a  col- 
ditorial  policy,  umn  for  Punch  and  is  now  a 
ere  would  be  no  visiting  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
matter,  I  would  versity  of  Wisconsin,  proposes 
le  series  of  col-  a  regular  university  examina- 
led  ‘A  Dove  in  tion  of  newspapers, 
ing  such  a  series  This  type  of  activity  by  ma- 
emonstrate  once  jor  institutions  such  as  the  Uni¬ 
’s  policy  of  fair  versity  of  California  would  pro- 
ndence.”  vide  comparisons  and  regular 

rst  reports  are  reports  in  their  individual 
e  and  he  will  be  states. 

in  extended  stay.  These  would  keep  newspapers 
permission  to  up  to  their  tasks  and  provide 
1  other  areas  of  journalists  with  the  support 
1,  as  Steinbeck  needed  to  resist  economic  pres¬ 
sures  which  assail  them,  he  said. 
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‘Dove’  to  Report 
On  Vietnam  War 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Mike  McGrady,  Newsday  col¬ 
umnist  who  disagrees  with  John 
Steinbeck,  the  Johnson  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  his  own  newspaper’s 
editorial  policy  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  will  leave  for  Saigon 
May  29  to  cover  the  war  for 
Newsday. 

Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  in  chief,  said 
McGrady’s  assignment  grew  out 
of  a  column  by  John  Steinbeck 
from  East  Asia  published  April 
22.  Steinbeck  wondered  how 
many  American  writers  can  vio¬ 
lently  object  to  the  war  without 
having  been  in  Vietnam. 

Guggenheim  quoted  a  memo¬ 
randum  he  received  from  Mc¬ 
Grady  which  said,  “It  seems  to 
me  that  John  Steinbeck  makes 
an  excellent  point  ...  I  think 
this  newspaper  might  send  me 
to  cover  the  war  for  a  while.” 

McGrady’s  memorandum  con¬ 
tinued:  “I  find  myself  in  sub¬ 
stantial  disagreement  with  the 
Administration  and  with  this 
newspaper’s  editorial  policy. 
And  so  that  there  would  be  no 
doubts  on  the  matter,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  series  of  col¬ 
umns  be  entitled  ‘A  Dove  in 
Vietnam.’  Running  such  a  series 
would,  I  feel,  demonstrate  once 
again  Newsday’s  policy  of  fair 
play  and  independence.” 

McGrady’s  first  reports  are 
expected  in  June  and  he  will  be 
in  Vietnam  for  an  extended  stay. 
He  is  seeking  permission  to 
visit  Hanoi  and  other  areas  of 
North  Vietnam,  as  Steinbeck 
suggested. 
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How  tree  farming  helped  save 
our  nation’s  forests. 


Back  in  1941,  there  were  fears  that  the  U.  S.  might  run 
out  of  trees.  And  with  good  reason.  The  nation  was  using 
up  20%  more  wood  than  was  being  grown. 

Then  Weyerhaeuser  helped  spark  an  historic  turn¬ 
around  when  we  established  this  country’s  first  tree  farm 
near  Montesano,  Washington. 

Since  then  more  than  31,000  tree  farms  have  been  cer¬ 
tified  under  the  American  tree  farm  system  by  private 
owners  everywhere.  They  cover  about  68  million  acres  of 
tax-paying  land.  Under  the  tree  farm  concept,  the  owners 
agree  to  grow  timber  as  a  crop  and  protect  their  forests 


against  fire,  insects  and  disease. 

The  result;  The  nation  is  now  growing  61%  more  wood 
than  is  harvested. 

This  means  there  can  be  ample  supply  of  raw  material 
for  paper,  packaging,  building  materials  and  scores  of 
other  wood  products  you  use  every  day.  In  addition,  the 
trees  will  continually  provide  watersheds,  wildlife  shel¬ 
ters  and  beautiful  recreation  areas.  If  you’d  like  to  know 
more  about  the  value  of  tree  farms  to  our  nation,  write  us 
at  Box  A-21,  Tacoma,  Washington  98401.  Ask  for  “Tree 
Farms  to  You.” 


Weyerhaeuser 


BOOKS  IN  REVIE^i 


Wild  West  Recorded 
By  Wild  Printers 


By  Ray  Erwin 


PRINT  IN  A  WILD  LAND.  By  John 
Myers  Myers.  Doubteday.  274  pa^es. 
$r,.95. 


Editor-printers,  often  more 
self-assertive  than  self-effacing, 
often  as  gun-prone  as  pen-pro¬ 
ficient,  known  and  unknown, 
helped  open  and  tame  the  West¬ 
ern  frontier. 

They  were  more  than  re- 
corders-reporters  of  the  pul¬ 
sating  pioneer  scene;  they  more 
often  than  not  were  active  par¬ 
ticipants,  shakers  and  movers, 
brawling  battlers  and  part-time 
social  uplifters  and  literary 
arbiters. 

Pistols  and  Pens 

These  itinerant  editors-tramp 
printers  were  dynamic  adven¬ 
turers  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Western  empire.  Most  were 
semi-literate  Wt  their  ranks  in¬ 
cluded  such  notables  as  Mark 
Twain,  Bret  Harte,  .\mbrose 
Bierce,  Eugene  Field. 

They  were  hell-raisers, 
hoaxers,  fulminators  —  quick 
with  the  pistol  as  well  as  the 
composing  stick — but  often  they 
were  genuine  bulwarks  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  justice  and  precursors 
of  the  great  American  dream  of 
individual  freedom. 

This  lusty  and  lovely  saga 
liegins : 

“There  was  more  than  dust — 
washed  by  prospectors,  bitten  by 
redskins  and  sent  skyward  by 
hoofs  or  wagon  wheels — com¬ 
monly  ascribed  to  the  West  that 
used  to  be.  On  hand  were  others 
besides  those  who  risked  their 
necks  for  water  holes,  hole  cards, 
whole  cows,  or  demi-reps.  More 
remarkable  were  the  ones  W’ho 
pushed  into  a  savage  land  with 
cultural  chips  on  their  shoulders. 

Priiilers*  Perils 

“In  many  cases  they  reached 
the  frontier,  printing  presses  in 
tow.  In  others  they  found  them 
ready  for  use  in  their  hours  of 
need  or  moments  for  striking. 
In  all  cases  they’  bucked  the 
perils  common  to  pioneers,  plus 
the  ones  special  to  their  call¬ 
ings.” 

Scan  the  book’s  index  and  you 
find  newspaper  names  that  in 
themselves  reveal  the  blazing 
bravado,  boldness,  brashness  or 
sheer  nonsense  of  the  place,  time 
and  media.  Here  are  some  of  the 
lusty  logotypes: 

Ivanpnh  Green-Eyed  Monster, 


Rota  Billy  Goat,  Always  Buttin' 
In;  Virginia  City  Trespass, 
Greenwater  Chuck-Walla,  Solid 
Muldoon,  Reese  River  Reveille, 
Houston  Musquito,  Tombstone 
Boomerang,  Tombstone  Epitaph, 
Los  Angeles  Irresistable,  Los 
Angeles  Porcupine,  Sacramento 
Ubiquitous,  Virginia  City  Big 
Bonanza,  Gallup  Gleam,  Austin 
Rolling  Stone,  Dillon  Doublejack. 

Contents  were  as  colorful  and 
fanciful  as  the  names. 

.Simple  Needs 

In  these  days  of  multi-million 
capitalization  required  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  large  daily  newspaper, 
it’s  comforting  to  reflect  on  a 
simpler  age: 

“Aside  from  a  press,  all  a 
man  needed  to  lie  in  business  was 
a  font  or  so  of  type,  a  composing 
stick  in  which  to  marshall  the 
letters,  galleys  to  hold  columns 
pending  arrangements  in  forms, 
an  imposing  stone  to  keep  the 
type  level  while  lieing  readied 
for  the  press,  wedges  of  various 
shapes  to  lock  the  forms  in  the 
master  frame  known  as  the 
chase,  and  the  ink  balls.  As  for 
supplies,  the  sole  indispensable 
ones  were  ink  powder  and 
paper.” 

The  author,  John  Myers 
Myers,  Tempe,  Ariz.,  an  author¬ 
ity’  in  the  field  of  Western  his¬ 
tory  and  biography’,  happily 
follows  little  chronological  order 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  study 
the  pioneer  press  separately’  in 
the  17  W’estern  States.  Instead, 
he  gives  an  agreeable  melange 
of  anecdotes  about  pioneer  news¬ 
papers  and  their  editors  and  re- 
jirints  excerpts  of  purple  prose 
and  virile  verse  from  them. 

C'.liecrful  Closing 

Even  when  they  bit  the  dust  of 
defeat  and  suspension,  frontier 
editors  went  down  with  elan  and 
mockery.  When  the  Bristol 
(Nev.)  Times  closed  in  1882,  it 
editorialized : 

“Bury’  us  deep  under  the  fra¬ 
grant  sagebrush.  Let  the  festive 
hog  and  the  rollicking  chipmunk 
sing  sweet  lullaby  to  our  de¬ 
parted  memory.  The  many  hued 
lizard  will  drop  a  sorrowing 
weep  upon  the  lonely  mound. 
Don’t  stay  the  pensive  donkey 
from  braying  a  tender  obituary 
notice  over  our  ‘dead’  corpse. 
Let  sy’mpathizing  coyotes  gather 
about  our  grave.  Let  them  yelp 


a  mournful  dirge  over  what  was 
but  is  not.  Ta  ta.  Vale!  Vale! 
Vale!’'  Then  followed  a  verse 
that  portrayed  the  printer’s 
devil  and  his  work. 

A  good  companion  piece  to 
“Print  In  A  Wild  Land,”  re¬ 
cording  in  w’ords  the  deeds  and 
writings  of  ink-slinging  indi¬ 
vidualists,  is  a  picture  book  of 
large  format  that  came  out  a 
year  or  two  ago.  It  is  “News- 
papering  in  the  Old  West:  A 
Pictorial  History  of  Journalism 
and  Printing  on  the  Frontier” 
(By  Robert  F.  Karolevitz. 
Superior  Publishing  Co.,  708 
Six  Ave.,  Box  1710,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98111.  $12.95). 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Julia  Edwards,  foreigpi  cor¬ 
respondent  and  editor,  in  her 
first  novel,  “The  Occupiers” 
(Fleet.  304  pages.  $5.95),  stud¬ 
ies  behavior  of  Americans 
under  stress  of  a  new  world 
role  as  conquerors  and  occupiers 
of  Germany  after  World  W’ar 
II.  The  author’s  protagonist, 
Kate  Deming,  is  a  newspaper 
correspondent  who  brings  in¬ 
nocence  and  ideals  to  the  rubble 
of  Germany.  Julia  Edwards 
served  as  a  reporter  on  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  Germany.  She  has 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Chicago  Daily 
Xeu's,  as  a  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  has  covered  four  w’ars 
and  more  than  100  countries  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  North  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  the  Worldwide 
Press  Service,  of  which  she’s  a 
former  managing  editor. 

“The  Autobiography’  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,”  published  in 
1946  and  out-of-print  for  several 
y’ears,  has  been  reissued  by’ 
Macmillan  to  coincide  with 
plans  for  the  William  Allen 
White  centennial  celebration  in 
1968.  It’s  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  American  autobiogra¬ 
phies.  The  late  editor  of  the 
Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette  w’ill 
be  memorialized  in  programs  at 
El  Dorado,  Emporia  and  Law’- 
rence  next  Feb.  10-12  and  a  sem¬ 
inar  on  “The  Role  of  the  Mass 
Media  in  a  Free  Society”  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
next  April  28-30, 

“Guide  To  Gathering  Infor¬ 
mation  In  Face  To  Face  Inter¬ 
views”  (Ramsey- Wallace  Corp., 
88  W.  Main  St.,  Ramsey,  N.J. 
07446)  is  by  Morris  BoLsky’,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Bell  Laboratories. 
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W.  A.  Swanberg,  author  of 
“Citizen  Hearst,”  has  written  a 
biography  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  for 
Scribner’s  and  now  plans  to 
write  for  the  same  publishers  a 
biography  of  the  late  Henry’  R. 
Luce,  founder  of  Time  and  Life. 

Hugh  A,  Milligan,  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Vietnam,  has 
written  “No  Place  to  Die:  The 
Agony  of  Vietnam”  (William 
Morrow.  June  21). 

A  second  edition  of  a  very 
useful  book  has  been  published. 
It  is  “Copy  Editing  Workbook” 
(By  Richard  J.  Cranford.  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston.  Large 
format.  Paperback.  347  pages. 
$5.50.) 

A  third  edition  of  a  standard 
liook  for  editorial  writers  has 
been  published.  It  is  “Editor  and 
Editorial  Writer”  (By  A.  Gayle 
Waldrop.  Wm.  C.  Brown  Co., 
135  S.  Locust  St.,  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  417  pages.  $6.95.) 

Roy  Paul  Nelson,  associate 
professor  of  journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  and 
a  graphics  arts  consultant,  is 
author  of  “The  Design  of  Ad¬ 
vertising”  (W.  C.  Brown  Co., 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Large  format. 
Illustrated.  213  pages),  a  text¬ 
book  for  use  in  college  advertis¬ 
ing  layout  courses.  The  book, 
Nelson’s  third,  is  one  in  a  jour¬ 
nalism  series  edited  by  Dr.  Cur¬ 
tis  D.  MacDougall,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

“Freedom  of  Information  in 
the  Market  Place”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  182-page  paperback 
book  by  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Center,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.  It’s  a  collection  of 
opinions  expressed  during  the 
ninth  annual  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Conference  Dec.  4-6, 
1966,  at  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Center. 


Two  new  texts  in  “The  Stu¬ 
dent  Journalist  Guide  Series” 
have  been  published  by  Richards 
Rosen  Press,  29  E.  21st  St,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010.  They  are 
“The  Student  Journalist  and 
Creative  Writing”  by  William 
G.  Ward,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  contributor  of  book  re¬ 
views  to  E&P;  and  “The  Stu¬ 
dent  Journalist  and  Interview¬ 
ing”  by  Hazel  Presson,  journal¬ 
ism  adviser-teacher,  who  for  the 
last  three  summers  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  workshop  for  student 
journalists  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  The  book  on  crea¬ 
tive  writing  is  217  pages  and 
the  interviewing  book  is  185 
pages.  Each  is  priced  at  $3.78. 
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Newspaper  Wields 
Broom  at  City  Hall 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Every  so  often  City  Hall  in¬ 
cumbents  are  kicked  out  of  office 
by  relative  newcomers  because 
of  misfeasance  charges  that 
may  In*  proved  or  not  proved 
during  the  campaign. 

But,  how  is  an  entrenched 
political  machine  ousted  if  there 
exists  no  evidence  of  wrong¬ 
doing  beyond  that  of  a  “do 
nothing”  attitude? 

In  the  case  of  a  recent  city 
election  here,  it  took  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  things,  not  the  least  of 
which  apparently  was  the  early 
and  constant  endorsement  of  a 
new  slate  of  candidates  by  the 
local  daily  newspaper,  the  Home 
SewK. 

Other  elements  that  were 
part  of  the  winning  combination 
included  youthful  candidates, 
one  of  which  was  a  woman,  at¬ 
tention  to  ethnic  interests,  pro¬ 
fessional  planning  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  person-to-person 
calls  at  voters’  homes,  registra¬ 
tion  of  new  voters,  hammering 
away  at  ineptness  in  the  admin¬ 
istration,  tax  favoritism  in  as¬ 
sessments  and  a  somewhat 
incalculable,  almost  hidden  de¬ 
sire  of  a  large  part  of  the  elec¬ 
torate  for  a  change. 

A  ('.lean  Sweep 

The  result  on  election  day. 
May  9,  was  a  clean  sweep  by  the 
new  slate,  the  ousting  of  all  five 
incumbents  and  the  naming  of 
the  city’s  first  lady  mayor,  Mrs. 
Patricia  Sheehan. 

Early  in  1967,  speculation  in 
the  city  was  rife  that  a  strong 
slate  of  candidates  would  be 
fielded  for  the  election.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  the  new  slate  was  an¬ 
nounced.  In  addition  to  one  of 
the  members  being  a  Negro  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  it  consisted  of  two 
lawyers,  a  railroad  executive 
and  a  well-educated  young 
mother,  Mrs.  Sheehan. 

The  following  Sunday,  the 
Home  News  published  its  en- 
doi-sement  of  the  slate.  Some 
of  the  thoughts  expressed  in 
that  editorial  were  as  follows: 

“Over  the  long  years  .  .  . 
attempts  to  win  a  place  on  the 
City  Commission  by  responsible 
able  individuals  have  been  spor¬ 
adic  and  unsuccessful.  Strong 
opposition  slates  have  not  been 
presented  and  the  position  of 
City  Commission  incumbents 
bas  been  so  weakly  challenged 
as  to  permit  apathy,  indifference 
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and  sloth  to  engulf  the  func¬ 
tions  of  municipal  government, 
and  to  permit  indecision  and 
lethargy  to  cast  a  deadly  pall 
upon  planning  for  the  orderly 
progress  of  the  city  of  the 
future. 

“Today  all  this  is  changed. 

“Today  the  voters  of  the  city 
are  being  offered  a  real  choice, 
a  real  chance  to  set  new’  goals 
for  the  city,  new  goals  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  of  energy,  of  vim  and 
vigor. 

“This  is  a  fine  well  balanced 
group  of  energetic  and  capable 
young  people.  They  have  a  fine 
i)ackground  of  education  and 
experience.  They  are  articulate 
and  clear  thinking. 

“They  deserve  to  be  elected. 
The  city  deserves  to  be  governed 
by  such  a  responsible  group.” 

Voters  Warned  of  ‘Tragedy’ 

One  of  the  first  reactions  to 
the  editorial  was  comment  that 
others  who  aspired  to  be  candi¬ 
dates,  but  had  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced,  would  feel  that  they 
could  never  earn  the  paper’s 
endorsement.  The  paper  an¬ 
swered  this  comment  in  part  as 
follows: 

“Our  endorsement  of  the  new 
slate,  was  made  swiftly  and 
forthrightly  because  we  believe 
this  new  slate  is  a  strong  and 
efficient  one,  that  it  is  a  slate 
which  has  a  good  chance  of  un¬ 
seating  the  present  commission 
and  bringing  new’  life  to  the 
city  and  its  government. 

“A  plethora  of  candidates  in 
the  race  might  W’ell  serve  to 
dilute  the  opposition  to  City 
Hall  and  might  permit  the  in¬ 
cumbents  to  return  to  office  for 
another  long  slumber.  This 
would  be  a  tragedy. 

“Certainly,  The  New  Five 
raise  a  standard  to  which  those 
interested  in  improving  munici¬ 
pal  government  here  can  logic¬ 
ally  and  warmly  rally.” 

Before  the  expiration  of  the 
filing  time  for  candidacy,  17 
aspirants  had  announced  their 
intention  to  run.  The  incumbent 
commissioners  billed  themselves 
as  “The  Good  Five.”  The  oppo¬ 
sition  slate  selected  the  title  of 
“The  New  Five”  and  seven 
other  independents  rounded  out 
the  race. 

By  this  time  the  polls  indi¬ 
cated  the  large  number  of  can¬ 
didates  would  splinter  the  total 
vote  and  the  incumbents  w’ould 
l)e  a  “shoo-in.” 

However,  “The  New  Five” 
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were  well  underway  in  their 
campaigning  and  one  of  the 
independents  spotlighted  the 
“do  nothing,  lethargic”  admin¬ 
istration.  He  was  Gregory 
.Mackaronis  who  had  been  a 
constant  critic  of  the  incum- 
lients  and  by  the  end  of  the 
campaign  had  attended  166  of 
the  previous  177  city  commis¬ 
sion  meetings.  His  critical  re¬ 
marks  over  the  months  received 
substantial  press  notice. 

Issues  Brought  Out 

One  of  the  first  bread  and 
butter  issues  developed  by  the 
“New  Five”  dealt  w’ith  what 
they  described  as  a  gross  under¬ 
assessment  of  a  74-acre  tract. 

Other  assessments  were 
pointed  out  and  apparently 
made  their  mark  on  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  voters. 

An  explosive  note  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  sounded  when,  in  the 
April  12  issue  of  the  Home 
New’s,  Mrs.  William  Rieman, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Neighborhood  House, 
a  local  social,  recreational  or¬ 
ganization,  asserted  that  Mayor 
Chester  W.  Paulus  had 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  city’s 
contribution  to  the  House  if  it 
was  used  for  a  Candidates 
Night  meeting.  The  Mayor  de¬ 
nied  the  charge. 

The  Candidates  Night  was 
held  as  scheduled  and  the  in¬ 
cumbents  chose  to  send  only  two 
members  to  it,  thereby  not  even 
giving  themselves  their  full 
fighting  chance  for  adequate 
exposure  to  the  voters. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  pub¬ 
lished  on  April  24  in  the  Home 
News  started  what  may  have 
been  the  final,  resounding  issue 
in  the  campaign.  It  w’as  signed 
by  a  police  officer  w’ho  com¬ 
plained  of  pressures  to  support 
the  “Good  Five.” 

On  April  28  the  city’s  radio 
station  WCTC  endorsed  four 
members  of  the  “New  Five.” 
The  station  called  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  four  and  one  of  the 
incumbents,  reasoning  that  the 
one  “hold-over”  should  be  re¬ 
tained  to  provide  “an  orderly 
transition”  in  administration. 

('.aiididales  Quizzed 

By  Sunday,  April  30,  nine 
days  before  the  election,  the 
major  issues  had  been  exposed 
and  in  an  article  in  the  Sunday 
Home  News,  Harvey  Fisher, 
staff  reporter,  listed  these  as 
(1)  the  allegation  that  police 
and  firemen  were  advis^  to 
ante  up  one  percent  of  their 
salaries  as  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  incumbents,  (2)  in 
several  instances  the  city  under¬ 
assessed  apartment  and  com¬ 
mercial  properties;  and  (3) 
purchasing  procedures  indica¬ 
tive  of  general  irresponsibility 


with  the  taxpayers  dollar  had 
l)een  employed  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

On  April  23,  the  Home  News 
published  a  full-page  of  answers 
by  all  the  candidates  to  one 
question  posed  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was:  “What  Local  Problem 
Interests  You  Most?” 

On  May  7,  the  Home  News 
published  a  double  page  con¬ 
taining  answers  by  the  candi¬ 
dates  to  five  questions  con¬ 
sidered  vital  by  the  newspaper’s 
editorial  committee.  These  ques¬ 
tions  were:  What  should  be 
done  to  alleviate  crime  in  New 
Brunswick?  What  do  you  fore¬ 
see  that  will  produce  new  tax 
ratables  and  more  tax  revenue 
for  the  city?  What  should  be 
done  to  improve  traffic  fiow  and 
provide  additional  off-street 
parking  so  that  the  downtown 
area  will  be  more  attractive  to 
shoppers?  What  can  be  done  to 
improve  housing  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  especially  for 
minority  groups?  What  do  you 
propose  to  do  to  further  the 
Center  City  concept  visualized 
for  New  Brunswick? 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
five  questions  and  the  answers, 
the  Home  News  had  begun 
during  the  final  week  of  cam¬ 
paigning  to  wind  up  its  own 
editorial  comment  by  a  pointed 
use  of  the  terms  Arrogance  and 
Apathy  to  describe  the  present 
administration. 

The  incumbents  began  to  shift 
their  offensive  away  from  their 
opposing  candidates  and  direct 
it  toward  the  Home  News. 
Charges  of  “gutter  tactics”  and 
“suppressing  progress”,  of 
wanting  to  control  city  hall, 
were  leveled  at  the  newspaper. 

Benny  St.  John,  staff  reporter 
who  had  been  assigned  to  follow 
the  “Good  Five’s”  activities 
commented  afterward,  “At 
practically  every  rally  they 
held,  (the  Good  Five)  each  of 
the  incumbents  made  a  particu¬ 
lar  point  of  blasting  the  Home 
News.” 

Bitter,  Vicious,  Profane 

In  the  words  of  Ralph  J. 
Williamson,  city  editor,  “this 
was  one  of  the  few  campaigns  I 
have  seen  where  the  newspaper 
was  attacked  so  bitterly,  vicious¬ 
ly  and  even  profanely.  But, 
the  attack  seemed  to  have  a 
strong  reaction  against  the  at¬ 
tackers — ^which  gave  me  the 
impression  that  the  voter  still 
really  does  look  to  and  believe 
that  his  newspaper  is  playing 
the  game  fairly  and  reporting 
what’s  happening  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  responsible  manner.” 

On  only  a  very  few  occasions 
in  its  88-year  history  has  the 
Home  News  used  its  front  page 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


A  high  school  student  covers 
sports  and  a  college  journalism 
student  handles  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Trainor  runs  an  edito¬ 
rial  page  with  a  Bronx  history 
column  and  letters.  A  recipe 
column  and  obituaries  are  reg- 
By  Rick  Friedman  and  Edward  Kapetti  ular  times.  Ti'ainor  says  the 

paper  goes  in  for  a  lot  of  cru- 

This  IS  the  last  in  a  series  of  six  articles  examining  the  non-  sading.  It  helped  to  get  a  new 
ethnic  community  weekly  newspapers  in  four  Boroughs  of  New  library  for  the  Woodlawn  area. 

Another  campaign  is  helping  to 
get  streets  repaired.  The  paper 
is  running  coupons  which  the 
readers  clip  and  mail  in  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  city  crews  where  pot¬ 
holes  are  located. 

The  Journal  News  also  re¬ 
ports  on  the  activities  of  the 
local  congressman  —  one  of  the 
Hit  at  Board  Meeting  aspects  of  community  Joumal- 

. .  - many  editors  have 

noted  as  important  because  the 
metro  dailies  usually  neglect  it 
'  unless  it  is  a  story  of  wide  in- 


With  Thii  <uu*  fif  tti  fightttnth  YtO'  of  Pibn. 

Ki^enljiliafi  Ktir  IIh-  Mumm*  % 


ALL  AROl.ND  THE  TOW> 


Fmt  Pitrdnen  Rntw 
l«r  Frca  Miiriiy  Tr« 


(Til?  Jiourttal 


“We  get  good  feedback  from 
readers’  letters.  They  want  to 
know’  and  have  a  right  to  know 
what’s  going  on  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  We’re  not  always  100  per¬ 
cent  successful,  but  w’e  are  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  dig  out  all  the 
tion  Riverdale  Press  is  a  strong  information  w'e  can  on  any  im- 
community  weekly  in  the  north-  portant  storj’. 
west  tip  of  the  Bronx.  “A  couple  of  years  ago,  our 

Averaging  24-28  full-size  intensive  coverage  killed  plans 
pages  per  week,  it  circulates  for  a  shopping  center  and  gained 
mainly  in  the  largely  upi)er  mid-  a  new  high  school  on  the  site.” 
dle-class  white,  affluent  commun-  The  weekly  gives  heav>’  cover¬ 
ity  of  Riverdale  along  the  Hud-  age  to  obituaries  of  prominent 
son  Rivei',  from  the  city  line  of  citizens.  “We  usually  know  more 
Yonkers  to  the  Harlem  River,  about  them  personally  or  know 
Such  well-knowTi  people  as  U  more  about  them  at  least  than 
Thant  and  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  our  dally  contemporaries  know,” 
the  labor  mediator,  call  the  com-  Stein  claims, 
munity  home.  The  paper  also  goes  in  heav- 

The  Press  also  circulates  in  'Iv  for  history;  travel  (.supplied 
the  area  of  Kingsbridge,  a  less  fr^uently  by  local  people  on 
affluent  neighborhood  of  apart-  trips) ;  and  recipes  (Easter 
ment  buildings.  recipes  filled  a  page  this  year). 

The  paper,  which  resembles  in  f  ' 

The  editoe  and  publisher  ot  "'r  Z""*  "pr  ’rI^ 

the  Journal  News  is  Donald  J.  j  dale  man  who  went  to  Russia. 

Trainor  who  started  the  8-page  „  k  th*  k.  Interviews  with  area  sports  per- 

tabloid  about  two  and  a  half  LTh  I  ^  sonalities.  People  who  live  in 

years  ago.  The  Journal  News  is  ’  .in.  Riverdale  and  make  news  city- 

a  part-time  occupation  for  The  Press  is  a  strong  believer  vidde.” 

Trainor  and  most  of  his  staff,  in-depth  reporting.  “The  Photos  are  used  lilierally  in 
He  is  a  makeup  editor  with  the  wp^kly’  reporter  should  do  a  tet-  Press. 

Long  Island  Press  in  Jamaica,  Joh  of  interpretive  w'riting  General  news  coverage  is 

He  w’orks  nights  and  spends  than  his  collea^e  on  the  big  handled  mainly  by  Miss  Hill, 
several  hours  a  day  before  and  ^ity  daily,”  Stein  claims.  “The  A.ssistant  Editor  Joel  Gardner, 
after  work  at  the  Journal  News  weekly  reporter  may  have  more  ^  part-time  reporter, 
office.  His  paper  is  a  “hybrid” —  to  do  but  he  usually  doesn’t  have  Allen,  80,  a  retired 

cold  type  set  ads,  hot  metal  edi-  to  work  under  the  gun  of  a  Christian  Science  Monitor  re- 
torial  matter  which  is  printed  fast-approaching  daily  deadline,  porter,  spends  two  days  a  week 
offset  at  a  job  plant.  Trainor  knows  his  community  better,  on  the  paper  doing  the  church 
distributes  2,800  paid  subscrip-  access  to  more  and  bet-  news  and  rewrites.  A  high 

tions  through  carriers.  Another  ter  local  news  sources.  He  us-  school  student  writes  local 
1.000  copies  are  distributed  free  ually  has  a  large  store  of  local  sports.  A  man  who  owns  a  pub- 
for  promotion  and  about  400  background  information  filed  in  jjc  relations  firm  keeps  the  office 
are  sold  on  the  stands.  his  memory.  open  on  Saturdays. 

Trainor  says  his  biggest  prob-  “One  time  the  headlines  in  Three  people  on  the  editorial 


Passover 
Begins  Monday 


training  program  at  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune;  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  weekly'  Pelham 
(N.Y.)  Sun;  and  an  associate 
^itor  of  the  Rockaway  Wave, 
mentioned  in  last  week’s  install¬ 
ment  of  this  series.  She  came 
to  the  Press  as  editor  three 
years  ago. 

Stein  edited  Every  week  Maga¬ 
zine  for  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  in  Cleveland;  was 
managing  editor  of  NEA’s  New' 
York  bureau;  had  his  own  ad 
and  public  relations  agency^  in 
New'  York;  and  worked  with 
AP  Newsfeatures. 

The  w'eekly  is  printed  letter- 
press  at  the  plant  of  the  twice- 
weekly  Mt.  Risen  (N.Y.)  Pat¬ 
ent-Trader  in  Westchester 
County. 

Some  Conclusions 

For  six  weeks,  E&P  has  de¬ 
voted  the  Weekly  Editor  to  a 
look  at  New  York  City’s  weekly 
press.  During  that  period  there 
has  been  some  interesting  reac¬ 
tion  from  readers. 

On  the  plus  side,  people  — 
many  of  whom  even  resided  in 
New  York  City'  —  expressed 
amazement  that  so  large  a  col¬ 
lective  weekly'  press  did  exist  in 
the  city.  And  that  it,  on  the 
whole,  was  serving  its  communi¬ 
ties  so  well  in  relation  to  the 
city-at-large. 

Members  of  various  city'  agen¬ 
cies  said  they  were  now  much 
more  aware  of  the  w’eekly  press 
in  New'  York  and  its  usefulness 
to  them  as  a  means  of  bringing 
city  government  closer  to  the 
people.  (It  might  be  noted  here 
that  the  w’eeklies  are  featured 
in  15-minute  shows  Thursdays 
and  Fridays  of  each  week  over 
IF.VFC,  the  city’s  radio  station. 
The  weekly  editors  tape  either 
their  editorials  or  lead  stories 
for  broadcasting  with  emphasis 
on  local  problems.) 

A  non-New  York  City  weekly 
publisher  commented  that  so 
many  active,  independent  news¬ 
paper  voices  in  New'  York  City 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  this 
country'  will  never  be  in  any’ 
danger  of  having  a  government- 
run,  kept  press. 

Mort*  Respon»>ibility 

The  importance  of  New  York’s 
weekly  press  was  further  em¬ 
phasized  during  the  past  six 
weeks  with  the  closing  of  the 
World  Journal  Tribune.  This 
has  put  even  more  responsibility’ 
on  the  weekly  press  to  cover 
their  individual  communities. 
(The  Riverdale  Press  reports  its 
circulation  is  “w’av  up”  since 
the  demise  of  the  *WJT.) 

On  the  negativ’e  side  was  the 
complaint  from  a  few'  w’eekly 
publishers  that  some  circula¬ 
tion  figures  w’ere  suspect.  But 
as  there  w’as  no  w’ay’  to  thor¬ 


oughly  check  the  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  of  all  50  weeklies  listed,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  this 
valid  complaint. 

This  series  concludes  with  an 
editorial  by  Tom  McCarthy,  of 
the  Greenpoint  Weekly  Star, 
Brookly'n  (featured  in  the  third 
part).  Taking  a  cue  from  the 
series  itself,  McCarthy,  in  the 
April  21  issue  of  the  Star, 
summed  up  succinctly  what 
we’ve  been  trying  to  show  in 
the  past  six  weeks: 

THE  URBAN  community 
weekly  is  the  arch  enemy  of  the 
Orw’ellian  city  of  1984.  It  is  the 
dedicated  David  battling  the 
graspings  of  a  Gotham  Goliath. 

It  is  a  chief  defender  of  the 
faith  that  democratic  diversity' 
must  be  preserved  within  the 
city  against  the  technological 
and  political  impulses  tow’ard 
conformity'. 

The  urban  community’  weekly 
insists  that  historic  neighbor¬ 
hoods  w'ithin  the  greater  city’ — 
be  they  the  Village,  Chinatow’n, 
or  Greenpoint — are  not  anach¬ 
ronisms,  but  living  Americana 
w’hich  must  be  preserved  against 
the  master  builders  and  the 
super-planners. 

In  this  sense,  the  urban  com¬ 
munity  weekly  is  decidedly  con¬ 
servative.  It  w'ould  conserve  the 
integrity  and  identity  of  its 
community'  against  all  comers. 
By'  its  vigorous  existence,  the 
W'eekly  helps  continue  and  create 
that  identity. 

Yet  within  its  urban  commu¬ 
nity',  the  meaningful  weekly’ 
must  be  decidedly  liberal  in  in- 


Fairfax,  Va. 

Globe  Publications,  a  group 
of  W’eekly  new’spapers  in  North¬ 
ern  Virginia,  has  purchased  the 
eight-paper  Free  Press  chain 
which  serves  the  same  general 
area. 

The  eight  Free  Press  week¬ 
lies  W’ere  purchased  from  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  Inc.  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  and  the  Rockingham  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  w’hose  president  is  U.S. 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  The 
Byrd-Gannett  groups  combined 
to  purchase  the  Free  Press  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Falls 
Church  in  May’  1966. 

The  purchase,  announced  by 
John  R.  Harris,  Robert  E.  Hen- 
nessee  and  Edward  W.  Alfriend 
IV,  gives  the  new’  ow’ners  a  total 
of  14  W’eekly  new’spapers  seiw’- 
ing  the  Fairfax  County’-Falls 
Church  areas  of  suburban 
Northern  Virginia. 

Included  in  the  sale  were  the 


terest  and  scope.  It  is  lil)eral  in 
the  sense  of  openne.ss  to  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  community,  re¬ 
gardless  of  color,  creed,  culture 
or  income.  It  is  liberal  in  the 
sense  of  broad  coverage  of  life 
in  the  community’. 

To  the  extent  that  the  w’eekly' 
closes  its  news  and  editorial 
columns  to  any  group,  to  any 
local  problem,  to  any’  community’ 
development,  then  just  .so  much 
does  the  publication  cease  serv¬ 
ing  the  community’  and  l)ecome 
less  a  wcj/'.spaper. 

The  working  urban  w’eekly’  is 
a  positive  force  for  inter-group 
relations — not  the  slide-rule  in¬ 
tegration  engineered  by’  some 
social  planners  —  but  the  coop¬ 
eration  and  understanding  w  hich 
evolve  from  discovery’  of  mutual 
self-interest  and  common  cause. 

Either  the  urban  w’eekly’  play  s 
a  role  in  that  discovery  or  it  is 
irrelevant  to  its  community. 

In  a  w’ord,  the  urban  weekly’ 
must  be  ever  community- 
minded  but  never  parochial. 

• 

Bair  Named  Kdilor 
Of  Loii^  Island  Po.sl 

Stanley  Bair,  former  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Queens  and  Long  Island 
editor  of  the  World  Journal- 
Tribune,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  W’eekly  Long  Island  Post, 
Forest  Hills.  He  replaces  Miss 
Jeanne  Toomey,  who  resigned. 

Bair  joined  the  Xew  York 
Journal- American  in  1947  and 
was  assistant  editor  for  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Queens  and  Long  Lslanrl 
from  1961  until  last  year. 


Fairfax  County  Sun  Echo, 
founded  in  19.39,  and  the  .seven 
sister  Free  Press  w’eeklies  .serv¬ 
ing  Annandale,  Herndon,  Fair¬ 
fax  City,  McLean,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  Springfield  and  Vienna. 
The  Fairfax  County’-Falls 
Church  area  now  has  over  400,- 
000  people. 

The  six  Globe  newspapers 
W’ere  begun  by  the  present  own¬ 
ers  in  1961.  They’  are  the  Vienna 
Virginian,  Fairfax  City  Times, 
Dulles-Hemdon  Virginian,  Falls 
Church  Globe,  Annandnlo  Globe, 
and  Fairfax  County  Globe. 

In  an  announcement,  the 
three  publishers  of  Globe  new’s¬ 
papers  said: 

"The  Rockingham-Gannett 
management,  during  the  past 
y’ear,  has  made  great  strides  in 
improving  suburban  journalism 
in  Northern  Virginia.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  continue  this  progress.” 

(Jeorge  Romano,  New’  York 
media  broker,  was  a  consultant 
in  the  transaction. 


ANPA  Okays 
Postage  Rate 
Increase  Bill 

With  some  reservations,  the 
American  New’spaper  Publishers 
Association  is  supporting  the 
Administration’s  bill  for  postal 
rate  increases. 

Stanford  Smith,  ANP.A  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  announced  this 
W’eek  that  the  board  of  directors 
had  approved  a  recommendation 
of  the  Postal  Committee  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Dulski  Bill  (H.R. 
7977)  on  which  the  House  Post 
Office  Sul)committee  is  holding 
hearings. 

“The  proposal,”  the  .\NP.A 
statement  explained,  "calls  for 
three  annual  increases  of  7r^  in 
second-class  rates  without  any 
of  the  “gimmicks”  propo.sed  so 
often  in  the  past,  such  as  per- 
copy  surcharges  which  have  the 
most  adverse  impact  on  daily 
publications,  particularly  .small 
city  dailies.  What  has  usually 
l)een  sought  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  substantially 
more  than  the  current  request.” 

The  ANPA  Postal  Committee 
chairman,  Harold  W.  Andersen, 
publisher  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  w’ill  testify  at  a 
time  yet  to  be  designated. 

“In  his  testimony,”  Smith 
said.  “.Andersen  w’ill  make  it 
clear  that  regardless  of  the  for¬ 
mula  used,  postal  rate  increases 
w  ould  fall  heaviest  on  small  city 
dailies  which  have  no  feasible 
alternative  to  serve  readers  in 
rural  areas. 

“ANPA  support  is  conditioned 
on  (1)  no  amendment  imposing 
surcharges;  (2)  commitments  to 
improvements  in  service  which 
presently  is  inadequate  for  daily 
newspaper  delivery  in  many 
areas,  and  (3)  major  moves 
tow’ard  modernization  and 
mechanization  of  postal  facilities 
to  avoid  future  service  break¬ 
downs  and/or  excessive  rate  in¬ 
creases. 

“The  ANPA  Postal  Commit¬ 
tee  is  impressed  by  the  fairness 
of  the  current  rate  proposal  to 
all  mail  users.  The  Committee 
regards  the  three  7%  increases 
in  second-class  rates  as  a  maxi¬ 
mum  consi.stent  with  recognition 
of  the  heavy  inve.stments  already 
made  by  new’spapers  and  others 
to  convert  to  Zip  Code  mailings. 

“The  Post  Office  propo.sal  calls 
for  approximately  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  first-class 
rates  as  in  second,  and  for  a 
larger  percentage  of  increase  in 
third-class  rates.  The  Post  Office 
intends  to  stand  firm  for  its  pro¬ 
posals  as  a  balanced  basis  of 
ecju.tab’e  increases  for  all.” 
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Poverty  Agency  Drops 
Free  Paper  Project 


Lyle  C.  Wilson. 
UPI  Writer  and 
Executive,  Dies 

Sti  art,  Fla. 

Lyle  C.  Wilson,  columnist  for 
I'nited  Press  International  and 
former  vicepresident  and  Wash- 
ingd;on  manager  of  UPI,  died 
May  23  in  Martin  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital  here.  He  was  67.  He  had 
had  three  coronary  attacks  over 
the  past  10  years. 

Wilson’s  career  with  UPI 
spanned  42  years,  including  37 
years  in  W’ashington.  He  relin- 
tiuished  his  posts  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Washington  manager 
in  September  of  1964  and  built 
a  home  in  Stuart.  But  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  commentaries  for 
UPI. 

Lyle  Campl)ell  Wilson  was 
l«)rn  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  on  Aug. 
2,  1899.  Nine  years  later,  he  got 
his  first  newspaper  jol) — stuffing 
.Sunday  supplements  into  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital.  It  was  a 
Saturday  morning  job. 

“I  was  born  into  this  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  once  told  a  colleague. 
“.My  father,  Harmon  Wilson, 
was  a  country  editor  in  western 
Kansas  and  later  a  columnist  on 
the  Topeka  Capital.  My  mother, 
.Margaret  Campbell  Wilson,  was 
circulation  manager  of  the  Cap¬ 
ital — the  first  woman  in  such  a 
job.” 

He  attended  the  university  of 
Oklahoma  and  then  in  W’orld 
War  I  served  as  a  2nd  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Infantry  at  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Ill.,  and  Camp  Mabry,  Tex. 
.After  the  war,  he  went  to  Okla¬ 
homa  City  and  signed  on  as  a 
cub  reporter  for  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan.  .After  a  year,  W’ilson 
returned  to  college,  this  time  at 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  from 
which  he  received  his  Bachelor’s 
Oegree  in  1922. 

He  toured  Europe  that  sum¬ 
mer,  and  then  went  to  work  for 
United  Press  in  London  as  a 
reporter. 

He  was  married  in  1924  to 
Cosema  Voss.  She  died  on  Oct. 
8,  1952.  In  1961,  he  was  married 
to  Margaret  Christner  Dooley,  a 
newspaperwoman.  Wilson  had 
one  daughter,  Sally,  by  his  first 
marriage.  She  is  now  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Crawford  of  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

WILLIAM  H.  Bi’RNS,  61,  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  Sun  Oil  Co.  publications; 
.May  20. 

*  *  • 

Joe  a.  Hargis,  57,  editor  of 
the  Rorkport  (Ind.)  Journal,  a 
weekly ;  May  20. 

*  «  » 

.Mrs.  Bernard  Ha.vk.s,  82, 


partner  in  the  Harte-Hanks 
Texas  newspaper  group;  May 
17. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  F.  Holland,  67,  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch;  May  19. 

«  ♦  * 

Lou  Fink,  60,  former  Chicago 
and  Associated  Press  newsman, 
and  public  relations  executiv’e  of 
Combined  Insurance  Companies 
of  America;  May  17. 

*  *  it 

Carey  Orr,  77,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  editorial  cartoonist  for  46 
years  prior  to  his  retirement  in 
1963;  May  16.  He  was  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  in  1961. 

*  *  * 

W’ooD  H.  Gageby,  71,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune- 
Star  and  Sunday  columnist; 
May  17. 

«  *  « 

Samvel  L.  Gilbert  Sr.,  72, 
\ew  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica- 
yune  reporter  for  60  years; 
May  20. 

«  *  « 

Everett  C.  W’ilson,  97,  a  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  who  retired  in 
1928;  May  18. 

*  *  * 

.Alex  Freeman,  38,  Bell-Mc- 
Clure  gossip  columnist;  May  18. 

*  *  • 

Edward  P.  Joyce,  66,  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Coitrier-Xews  police  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer;  May 
21. 

♦  *  ♦ 

William  P.  Groen,  71,  re¬ 
tired  city  hall  reporter,  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Express;  May 
4. 

«  * 

Buckley  Griffin,  73,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Griffin-Larra- 
l)ee  News  Bureau,  Washington; 
May  15. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gene  Powell,  62,  reporter 
for  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune;  May  13. 

*  *  * 

Grant  Roberts,  44,  editorial 
staff,  Montreal  Star;  May  17. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  William  F.  Carter,  who 
as  Mildred  Tyrell  was  society 
editor  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  for  many  years;  May  13. 

• 

Publisher  and  Wife 
Die  in  Car  AceidenI 

Courtland  Y.  Hancock,  77, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald,  and  his 
wife,  were  killed  (May  10)  in  a 
traffic  accident  three  miles  south 
of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Robert  E.  Evans  was  named 
to  succeed  Mr.  Hancock  at  the 
Herald.  Evans  has  been  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager 
since  1965. 


A  proposal  to  establish  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  for  free  distribution  to  8,000 
poor  families,  using  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  poverty 
funds  for  its  $179,000  budget, 
has  been  dropped. 

The  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  groups  protested 
the  proposal  to  use  taxpayers’ 
money  to  establish  a  newspaper. 
(E&P,  May  13,  page  13). 

W.AMY  Community  Action, 
Inc.,  an  anti-poverty  agency  at 
Boone,  N.  C.,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  four  counties 
served  —  Watauga,  Avery, 
Mitchell,  Yancey — withdrew’  its 
application  for  funds  for  the 
newspaper  after  the  protests. 

Press  (Confers 

J.  D.  Fitz,  editor  of  the 
Morganton  News-Herald  and 
secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  -Association,  told  E&P  that 
he  and  other  representatives  of 
the  association  met  with  poverty 
agency  leaders  and  explained  to 
them  how  they  best  can  use 
existing  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  to  get  their  news  and 
information  to  the  people  of  the 
four  counties. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  (D.- 
N.  C.)  told  the  Senate: 

“In  fairness  to  the  board  of 
directors  and  staff  members  of 
VVLAMY,  I  wish  to  note  that 
available  information  indicates 
that  this  plan  did  not  originate 
with  North  Carolinians.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  it  was  imposed 
on  them  by  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity. 

“I  make  this  deduction  on  the 
basis  of  a  statement  made  to 
the  director  of  the  agency  by  a 
staff  memlier  who  is  quoted  as 
having  said:  ‘If  we  had  our 
choice  we  would  spend  the  money 
on  job  training.  But  we  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  We  don’t 
want  the  communications  proj¬ 
ect.’  ” 

Ban  In  Bill 

When  a  money  bill  including 
$75,000,000  extra  for  President 
Johnson’s  special  anti-poverty 
summer  program  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  it  included  a  ban 
on  the  use  of  any  anti-poverty 
funds  to  establish  or  operate  a 
general  coverage  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio  station  or  tele¬ 
vision  station. 

Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  (D.-Va.) 
obtained  inclusion  of  this  rider 
with  no  opposition.  He  said  he 


offered  the  ban  because  of  the 
North  Carolina  proposal. 

“We  already  have  too  much 
government  management  of  the 
news,”  Byrd  said.  “Taxpayers’ 
funds  voted  to  aid  the  poor 
should  be  used  for  that  purpose.” 

Protests  by  the  ANPA  and 
others  earlier  caused  the  OEO 
to  abandon  a  proposal  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  newspaper  for  the  poor  at 
Cardozo  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Washington. 


Dan  Parker  Dies; 
Sports  Crusader 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Dan  Parker,  73,  a  crusading 
sports  editor,  died  May  20  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital  here  after  a 
long  illness. 

Parker,  who  l)egan  writing  for 
the  Waterbury  Republican  while 
attending  high  school  here,  had 
l)een  on  the  sports  staff  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  from  the  day 
of  its  first  issue,  June  23,  1924, 
to  the  final  run  Oct.  15,  1963. 
His  column  was  distributed  by 
King  Features  Syndicate  until 
.April  1,  1964  when  he  retired. 

.After  the  demise  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  Parker  continued  to  write 
his  columns  for  the  New  York 
J  oumal- American. 

Parker’s  talent  was  in  the  use 
of  dialects.  The  late  Damon 
Runyon  called  him  “The  most 
consistently  brilliant  of  all 
sports  writers.”  He  won  fame 
with  his  exposes  of  gangsterism 
in  the  boxing  business. 

After  retiring  from  journal¬ 
ism,  he  returned  to  Waterbury, 
his  birthplace. 

• 

Move»  to  Bank  Job 

E.  St.  Louis,  111. 

Mel  Stonecipher,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the 
Metro-East  Journal,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Union  National  Bank 
here.  He  will  have  charge  of 
public  relations,  advertising  and 
business  development.  Stone- 
cipher  has  been  associated  with 
the  Journal  since  1932. 

• 

Kret  Goes  to  War 

Vergil  Kret  of  the  United 
Press  International  in  Tokyo 
has  been  transferred  to  Saigon 
to  replace  Thomas  Cheatham 
who  was  injured  May  17  by 
mortar  shrapnel  in  fighting 
around  Con  Thien. 
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Bonnier  Firm 
Settles  Suit 
Over  Stacker 

A  judgment  resulting  from 
the  settlement  of  litigation  be¬ 
tween  the  Bonnier  Group  of 
Sweden  and  the  Sta-Hi  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Newport  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  been  entered  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  of  Los 
Angeles. 

On  March  21,  Bonnier  had 
filed  suit  against  Sta-Hi  seeking 
an  injunction  and  damages  for 
breach  of  contract,  improper  use 
and  disclosure  of  trade  secret 
information,  conversion,  unfair 
competition,  and  unjust  enrich¬ 
ment. 

A  previous  action  seeking  to 
invalidate  a  1964  contract  under 
which  Sta-Hi  had  acquired  from 
Bonnier  the  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture  and  sell  the  so- 
called  L.  A.  Times  Stacker  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
sold  under  the  name  “Sta-Hi/ 
Bonnier  Metro  Stack  Master,” 
had  been  filed  against  Bonnier 
by  Sta-Hi  in  the  California  state 
courts,  and  w’as  removed  by  Bon¬ 
nier  to  the  federal  court  and 
consolidated  with  Bonnier’s  suit. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  agreement,  announced  by 
Bonnier,  a  judgment  of  $69,662 
was  entered  against  Sta-Hi, 
which  represents  royalties  owed 
to  Bonnier  for  sales  Sta-Hi 
made  through  February,  1967. 
A.  further  provision  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  allows  Sta-Hi  to  continue 
to  manufacture  and  sell  L.  A. 
Times  Stackers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  return  for 
royalty  payments  under  a  non¬ 
exclusive  license  agreement.  Sta- 
Hi  may  not  sell  or  offer  the 
stacker  for  sale  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Bonnier,  through  a  subsidiary, 
IDAB  of  America  (Palisades 
Park,  N.  J.),  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Milgo  Elec¬ 
tronic  Corporation  to  market  an 
improved  version  of  the  L.  A. 
Times  Stacker  which  is  being 
manufactured  for  IDAB  by 
Miner-Denver.  This  new  version 
will  continue  to  be  known  as 
the  “Metro  Stack  Master.” 

• 

Switches  to  WWD 

William  McNeill  who  has  been 
reporting  for  Home  F^irniehing^ 
Daily  at  the  Los  Angeles  Bureau 
of  Fairchild  Publications,  has 
been  appointed  news  reporter 
for  Women's  Wear  Daily  there. 
He  succeeds  Max  Shapiro  who 
is  being  transferred  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  in  Los  Angeles. 


8  in  Radio  and  TV 
Receive  Fellowships 

The  selection  of  eight  CBS 
Foundation  News  Fellows  for 
1967-1968  was  announced  this 
week  by  CBS  Foundation  Inc. 
The  Fellowships  offer  a  year  of 
study  at  Columbia  University, 
New'  York  City,  for  men  and 
women  in  radio  and  television 
news  and  public  affairs. 

The  w’inners  are: 

Alvin  R.  Dale,  news  director, 
WGGA  Radio,  Gainesville,  Geor¬ 
gia. 

Peter  L.  Freedberger,  direc¬ 
tor  editorial  research,  VV'TVJ, 
Miami,  Florida. 

Young  Do  Hahn,  photogra¬ 
pher,  CBS  News,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Cari'ol  Frank  Haynes,  an¬ 
nouncer/coordinator  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  KTTS  Radio,  Springfield, 
Missouri. 

Everett  Jacobs,  new’scaster 


reporter/ writer,  KNX  Radio, 
Los  Angeles. 

Adam  Raphael,  special  corres¬ 
pondent,  CBS  News,  Saigon, 
South  Vietnam. 

Mathias  von  Brauchitsch,  ex¬ 
ecutive  producer,  WQED,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Karl  Frederick  Zedell,  news 
editor  and  producer,  WTVJ-TV, 
Miami. 

Fellowship  grants,  which  are 
adjusted  to  individual  family- 
size  situations,  average  $8,000  i 
apiece. 

Joins  WWD  in  Paris 

Mrs.  Mary  Russell  has  joined 
the  Paris  Bureau  of  Fairchild 
Publications.  She  will  write  a 
European  column  for  Woynen’s 
Wear  Daily.  Prior  to  joining 
Fairchild,  she  had  been  Paris 
fashion  editor  of  Glamour  Mag-  | 
azine  for  four  years. 
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Benefit  from  bur  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Oppartunities 

NEED  EDITOR  for  partnership.  Weekly  | 
Mailer.  Local  news,  etc.  Box  853,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  ' 


Cartoonists’  Items  Wanted 


COLLECTOR  WANTS  ORIGINALS 
Thos.  Nast,  Herriman,  A.B.  Frost,  etc. 
Will  buy  or  swap  others. 

!  1662  Cropsey,  B’kiyn,  N.Y.  11214 


i  Newspaper  Appraisers 

j  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
I  partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
I  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas 


Newspaper  Brokers 

I  MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
I  or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the  ut- 
'  most  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
I  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Drawer  i 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401.  ' 


!  VERNON  V.  PAINE 

I  Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
!  899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


I  NUW.SPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
I  MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

I  N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  682-4611 
P.O.  Box  1667,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales  Manafrement. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery.  Ala.  | 
(205)  262-1751  ' 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E  Main  St..  Mesa.  Ariz.. 
86201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 

I  The  DIAL  Agency,  1508  Nazareth. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
j  ''America’s  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker” 

!  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
I  paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 

Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads- 
I  den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  646-3357. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspapei — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  | 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  I 
Bo.x  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr.  i 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest  | 
Bo.x  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  i 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
purchasing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.  O.  Drawer  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

for  purchase  and  sale  of  | 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO.  I 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


Newspaper  Consultants 

WORTH-EDWARD 
Labor  Management  Consultant! 
Thirty  years’  experience  representing 
newspapers  in  labor  relations  matters. 
11  Commerce  St.,  Newark.  N.  J.  07102 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401 


Newspapers  For  Lease 

ITCHIN’  to  get  your  feet  wet  7  LEASE 
this  Washington  farm-area  wieklv.  $1M 
will  buy  inventory  and  maVu  first  pay¬ 
ment.  Letterpress,  but  easy  switch  to 
offset.  Write:  W.  R.  Larson.  Odessa, 
Wash.  99169. 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 

TOPS  IN  ILLINOIS 
Good  weekly  and  job  shop  in  east 
coast  part  of  state.  Letterpress.  Indus¬ 
try  moving  in.  Rich  farming.  Gross 
near  $70,000  with  $20,000  plus  net. 
Asking  $75,000  with  29%  down.  Write 
J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


HEART  ATTACK— SACRIFICE! 
Money-making  business  including  two 
weeklies.  Gross  $60M;  sell  $S0M;  $10M 
down.  Letterpress,  ^ne  3.  Box  718, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING  1-M  COLORADO 
weekly.  Already  financed.  Perfect  hus¬ 
band/wife  setup.  Box  771,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKUES,  offset  and  let- 
terpress,  near  Disneyland;  shows  a 
good  net ;  also  county-seat  weekly ;  new 
building.  A.  C.  Santo,  840  Nottingham 
Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla.  32803. 

SEVERAL  FOR  SALE.  $25  to  |3.i0 
thousand.  Write  all  to:  R.  K.  T.  Larson 
&  Associates,  Inc.,  7200  Hermitage  Rd., 
Richmond,  Va.  23228,  or  911  'Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk.  Va.  23607. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  &  JOB  SHOP 
in  central  Florida  city  of  2,500.  Owner 
retiring.  $20,000.  Immediate  possession. 
Box  8'77,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CULVER  fIND.)  WEEKLY:  also 
shopper;  w/without  plant.  J.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Culver  Press  (AO  219)  842-3377. 


GROWING  CALIF.  OFFSET  WKLY— 
$.68,000  first  year  gross.  Already  3.300 
inches  over  same  periorl  in  1966.  $3.6.- 
000  rash.  Box  891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES,  long-es¬ 
tablished,  grossing  $30  to  $40,000  an¬ 
nually  under  absentee  management. 
Experiencerl  husband/wife  team  could 
double  sales.  Owner  must  devote  full 
time  to  other  publications.  Will  sell 
part  or  preferably  all  under  long-term, 
out-of-profits  contract  with  small  down 
)>ayment.  Fast-growing,  pleasant  com¬ 
munities  few  miles  apart;  all  advan¬ 
tages  :  easy  access  to  cities :  Zone  5. 
Box  898.  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


50%  OP  DAILY 

Locaterl  in  Illinois.  Letterpress.  Graxl 
opiKrrtunity  for  ad  or  news  man  with 
administration.  Gross  195.331  with  $8.- 
.600  net.  Asking  $1.60.000  for  half  in¬ 
terest.  State  finances.  Write  fully  to; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  111. 

Publications  for  Sale 

LEADING  ALASKAN  TRAVELGUIDE 
publication.  Contains  advertising;  es¬ 
tablished  business.  Offers  excellent 
earning  i>otentiaI  for  someone  with 
saies  and  publications  experience  who 
is  able  to  travel.  Box  764,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE.  pub¬ 
lished  continuously  since  1934.  Illness 
forces  sale.  No  plant — no  liabilities. 
Box  923.  Editor  £  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

.NEWSPAPER  COLUMN  AVAILABLE 
Charming  and  witty  Oriental  back¬ 
ground.  Write  Murray  Hill  P.O.  Box 
94.  N'>W  York.  N.Y.  10016. 


For  the  weekly  column  that  doesn’t 
miss,  put  'THE  SIX’TIES  on  your  e<li- 
torial  page.  Reasonable — timely.  Wm. 
W'allace.  Box  15.  Fraser,  N.  Y.  13753. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
65-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 
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quipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 

j  Compo.sing  Room 

1  Miscellaneous  Machinery 

j  Presses  &  Machinery 

Intertype  Fotosetter,  Ser.  No. 
284;  equipped  with  quadder, 
8-lens  camera,  film  maga¬ 
zines,  film  receivers,  30-pica 
film  carriage  and  Visualite 
magazines.  Approximately  50 
percent  of  new  cost.  Offered 
completely  reconditioned,  de¬ 
livered,  installed  and  guaran¬ 
teed. 

For  Further  Information 
Contact 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  Mo.  6410S 
(816)  BA  1-9060 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
ara  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25.  ' 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for  ; 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C. 

World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaiter  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


LINOFILM  Photo-unit  —  excellent  con¬ 
dition — replaced  by  hi-speed  Linohlm 
for  computer.  Available  now  $20,000. 
Jim  Dunning,  Purchasing  Mgr.,  Trib¬ 
une,  Oakland,  Calif.  94612. 

LINOTYPE  MODEL  31.  HYDKOQUADDER, 
MOHR  S.\W.  4  5L4G.4ZINES.  4  -MOLD.S. 
MAR0.4TH  METAL  FEEDER  AND  (110-V) 
ELECTRIC  I’OT. 

Available  immediately. 

FRANK  MARSTELLER 
CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
ALLENTOWN.  PA.  18105 

TWO  LINOTYPE  COMETS,  Ser.  Nos. 
2197  and  2198 — equipped  identically 
with  2  mags.,  TTS  adaptor  keyboard, 
high  speed  TTS  operating  unit,  electric 
pot,  metal  feeder.  4  alternating  molds, 
all  electric  safeties,  complete  with  9  pt. 
Corona  mats.  Located  Klamath  Falls.  - 
Oregon.  Available  June  15.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  For  information  contact 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP.,  1720  Cherry  St. .Kansas  City. 
Mo.  64108.  A.  C.  816.  B.A  1-9060. 

LINOTYPE  ELEKTRON,  serial  71299, 
equipped  with  Fairchild  TOU-75  unit. 
Top  condition.  Used  only  8  hours  a  day 
since  installation.  Available  altout  -Aug. 
16,  when  converting  to  offset  and  cold 
tyi>e.  Contact  John  M.  Jones.  The  Sun, 
Greeneville,  Tenn.  37743. 


RANGEMASTER 

Model  36  2-72  2-90  mixer  with 
4  wide  auxiliary  mags., 
S#  59529.  Saw,  quadder,  blower, 
feeder,  elec,  pot  and  6  mold 
discs. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071 


3  Tl’S  FAIRCHILD  PERFOR.ATORS 
$1,200  each.  Excellent  condition.  Reply 
to:  Dow  Jones  &  CkJ.,  Inc.,  200  Burnett 
Road,  Chicopee,  Mass.  01021. 

hX)R  SALE 

3  Pair  of  Justowriters  in  excellent 
condition 

2  Reproducers  with  10-pt.  Bookface 
and  1  with  8-pt.  Galvin 

3  12-pt.  Recorders  (1)  with  Rc-Punch 
1  Varityper  in  good  working  condition 

w  12  type  fonts  and  12  rolls  of  paper 
Stratford  News,  Stratford.  Conn.  06497 
(AC  203)  378-7328 

ATF  KEYBO.ARD  &  PHOTO  UNIT. 
Ser.  BK  1086  iike  new  with  29  type 
fonts.  $14,000.00  or  best  offer.  A'TF 
Keyboard  BK-1338,  6  mos.  old,  take 
over  lease.  LCCVF  Ser.  69056.  4  mos. 
old,  take  over  lease.  Justowriter  Re¬ 
producers.  9  pt  (Calvin,  Ser.  9507  and 
12  pt  Bookman  Ser.  8617.  both  used 
less  than  100  hours.  $2,000.00  each  or 
best  offer.  Varityper,  Model  660. 
.2^6600735,  3  yrs.  old  with  20  type  fonts, 
excellent  condition,  $1,950.00  or  best 
offer.  Write  Litho  O»mpositors.  Inc., 
310  N.W.  5th  Ave.,  Portland,  Oregon 
97209. 

THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspai>er 
Turtles^  $92.25  to  $107.25,  lob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  15.  S.ALES 
COMPANY.  111-112  W.  .Market  St., 
Elkin.  North  Carolina  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE.  2246098,  ex¬ 
cellent.  Oi>erating  every  day  come  see: 
mats  included.  $2200.  "THE  NEWS,  Bay 
Springs.  Miss.  39422. 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotype — I  ntertyi>e — Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAhT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


LINOTYPE,  model  33,  ser.  67644.  Four 
full,  two  split  magazines,  8  to  36, 
mostly  Spartan.  Best  offer.  Daily  High¬ 
lander,  Lake  Wales.  Fla.  33853. 

ELEKTRON.  ser.  #71299.  with  Shaff- 
stall  Mat  Detector  and  TOU  unit.  Top 
condition.  $18,000.  Also  model  8  Lino¬ 
type,  $1,200.  Good  condition.  Must  sell 
— going  offset.  J.  M.  Jones,  Greeneville 
Sun,  Greeneville,  Tenn.  37743. 

LINOTYPE  COMET 
No.  2171 

With  TTS  operating  unit  and  TTS 
Iterforator.  $8. ‘200  for  all  three. 
HURON  DAILY  TRIBUNE 
Bad  Axe,  Michigan  48413 


Engraving  Equipment 

NEWSPAPER.  COMMERCIAL.  Fully 
equipped.  Chemco  roll  film  camera : 
Vandercook  219  proof  press;  router: 
screens:  printing  frame.  .Ml  for  $6,000 
or  will  sell  separately.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Claremont  Press,  315  San  Lean¬ 
dro  Way.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94127. 

FAIRCniLD  Cktnsole  Scan-A-Graver, 
85-Iine  screen.  E-\celIent  condition,  pur¬ 
chased  in  1963.  $1,500  cash  in  our 
Smithfiebl.  North  Carolina  plant.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling:  converted  to  offset. 
Available  at  once.  Call  The  Smithfield 
Herald  f.AC  919)  934-2176. 


Mailroom  Equipment 

5-HEAD  SHERIDAN  STUFFER 
Southtown  Economist,  728  W.  65th  St.. 
Chicago.  Illinois  60621  (AC  312)  HU 
7-1400. 

JAMPOL  CONVEYOR— 10  ft.,  4  in¬ 
ches,  complete  with  drive.  Slightly 
used:  very  reasonable;  also  available 
automatic  round  wire  tying  machine. 
General  Strapping  Co.,  333  Adams  St.. 
Bedford  Hills.  N.Y.  10507. 


.Ui.srellaneous  Machinery 

FAIRCHILD  “JOURNALIST"  —  En¬ 
larges.  makes  line  cuts;  less  than  2 
years  old;  excellent.  Also  Hammond 
Router,  3  years  old — $300.  Assume  pay¬ 
ments  on  Fairchild.  TIMES-NEWS. 
Lircolnton.  N.C.  28092. 

ADDRESSING  MACHINE.  Elliott 
Model  3100,  four  years  old  but  used 
very  little.  Cost  new  $1200,  sell  for 
$.595,  including  cabinet  and  stencil  sup¬ 
ply.  Box  802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  ELROD  with  11  molds; 
Nolan  stereo  saw;  Hammond  Router- 
Planer;  two  Capco  ink  fountains  for 
tubular  press ;  model  8  Linotype;  com¬ 
plete  Tasope  Fast  Etch  engraving  plant 
and  24'  by  24'  Roberson  camera.  Make 
offer.  Must  be  moved  at  once.  Convert¬ 
ing  to  offset.  J.  M.  Jones.  Greeneville 
Sun.  Greeneville,  Tenn.  37743.  Avail¬ 
able  about  July  1. 

1  MODEL  F.  36-POINT  ELROD,  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  two  years  ago  and  in 
daily  operation,  with  1-pt.  mold  and 
36-pt.  mold ;  1  Richardson  multi-form 
Stereo  saw,  good  condition;  4214''  x 
33f/4"  table :  4  makeup  dumps;  2  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  2  Hansen  assembly  cabinets 
with  slug,  rule  and  material  slots.  The 
above  machines  ae  in  our  production 
line — are  in  excellent  condition — and 
can  be  seen  at  any  time  in  our  plant  at 
Williams  Press,  Inc.,  1526  Otto  Blvd., 
Chicago  Heights.  111.  Ph. :  (AC  312) 
75.5-6161.  ask  for  Jim  Roettger,  Me¬ 
chanical  Supt. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  good  Goss  newspaper 
presses,  48-page  sextuple  and  32-page 
straightline;  50  aluminum,  steel  chases  ; 
50  excellent  turtles ;  Wood  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  and  pot  in  perfect  condition;  2 
Sta-Hi  formers:  Hoe  curved  plate 
Shaver;  many  miscellaneous  items. 
Available  this  fall  at  bargain  prices. 
CAPITAL-GAZETTE  PRESS 
Annaivilis.  Maryland  21401 

2  MODEL  14  LINOTYPES;  1  model  8 
Linotype  (m  26,000  serial  group)  ; 
Hammond  Full-Page  Shaver;  6-column 
Hammond  Kaster :  Scott  8-co1umn  Mat 
Roller:  41"  .4cme  Cutter:  Hoe  Trim¬ 
mer-Saw;  Wessel  Router;  2  Steei-top 
imposing  tables.  7  foot  length ;  3  G.E. 
Transformers.  All  equipment  is  A.C. 
and  in  good  shape.  Reasonable.  SVEA 
PUB.  CO..  311  Main  St.,  Worcester. 
Mass.  01608.  Ph :  (before  noontime) 

•AC  617  753-7918 

MONOMELT  Plane-O-Plate  shaver 
(.S#  302),  two  blades. 

H.AMMOND  .5-col.  casting  box  with 
pot,  gas-firc<l  thermostat. 

SHAFFSTALL  Selectro-Spacer.  not  in 
use  but  ideal  for  small  TTS  shop. 
STANDARD  Scan-A-Graver,  operating 
now.  ^ 

Best  offer  on  all  items  I 

U'here  is /as  is 

CVmtact  .Arthur  W.  Crosby,  Gen  Mgr..  ' 
Chronicle,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  06226  ' 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICES  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.9.5  for  14" — all  widths 
f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 

"PEERLESS  PERFORATOR  TAPE” 
Superior  quality,  priced  no  higher  than 
ordinary  tapes!  Buff  and  white,  %" 
wide  'S'  $.31  i>er  roll  for  8"  and  $.93 
for  14".  Cartons  only,  F.O.B.  Mill. 
Send  order  now  to: 

AL  Q.  ELLINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
Box  2811,  Birmingham,  Ala.  35212 


Pre!i.ses  &  Machinery 

(4)  FAIRCHILD  OFFSET  PRESS  roll 
stands.  Handles  50"  diameter  rolls: 
motorized  margin  controls.  $500  each. 
Crated  for  truck  lines.  All  four — $1500. 
Calif.  Offset  Printers.  620  W.  ETlk  Ave., 
Glend.ale,  Calif.  91204. 

VANDERCOOK  42-28  Power  Test 
Press  with  all  accessories.  Excellent 
condition.  Can  be  seen  in  operation 
Mansfield  Graphics.  Inc.,  Box  14. 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 

VANGUARD  15.  4-UNIT  OFFSET 
press.  New  October  1964  :  full  acces¬ 
sories  ;  $40,000.  Selling  to  purchase 

larger  press.  David  M.  Turner,  The 
Daily  Review,  Towanda,  Pa.  18848. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

HOE  COLORMA'nC  PRESS  (1960) 

I  Unit — 22% — Double  Folder  -Skip 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — (Jolor  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 23-9/16  —Color  Cylinder — 3 
Reverses — Double  Balloon  Folder — AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 

GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTIFRICTION 
22% — 5  Units — 1  Foider — (1939) — 3 

Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Groui>  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers— Reels 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 

WOOD  PRikSS  (1951) 

4  Unitfi — 22%— Tension  LsK'kuii — Dou¬ 
ble  F’older — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% -  4  Folders  -Skip  Slit¬ 
ters — Color  Stripers — 4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers  —COM¬ 
PLETE  .STEREO— 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers— 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


I  HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

'  24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder— and 
I  >4  Folder  — AC  Drive  —  CO.MPLETE 
I  STEREO  -  Turtles  -Chases— Goss  45  W 
I  Roller- -Sta-Hi  Master  Former— Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — WixKi  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo— AC  Drives. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units- -1 6  pages — 22% — Vi  and  Vs 
Folder — AC  Drive. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  .St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

FOR  SALE:  48-PAGE  GOSS  semi- 
eylindrical  press.  Old  model  used  now 
as  32-page  with  biack  and  one  color. 
23A"  cut-off.  Can  be  seen  in  use  until 
Oct.  1,  1967.  Includes  Pony  Autoplate. 
Any  offer  considered.  Clovis  News- 
Journal,  Clovis,  N.  Mex.  88101. 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
coior  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO.  22%"  cut-off,  vanium 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular  in 
24-Page  Press  Frames 
Folder,  Heavy  Duty 
1/2  &  'A  Page  Folds 
Goss  Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 

32-PAGE  GOSS  Straightening  rotary 
letterpress,  30M  per  hour.  Not  a 
broker.  Box  643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  27,  1967 


EQUIPMENT  MAKT 

Presses  &  Machinery 

24-Page  Duplex 
Tubular  Press 

With  New  Cutler-Hammer 
Drive  and  Control 

Two  to  One  Model 
Excellent  Condition 

AVAILABLE 
JANUARY  1,  1968 

With  or  Without 
Stereo  Equipment 

Phone  716-693-1000  Collect 
Or  Write  Mr.  Graf 
TONA WANDA  NEWS 

North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  14120 

DUPLEX  24-paf!;e  2-to-l  tubular  press 
with  Vi  anJ  */i  folder;  AC  drive:  com¬ 
plete  stereo  with  automatic  push-button 
pump  and  vacuum  castinf-  box.  Make 
offer.  Box  823.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

I  READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN 


Administrative 


HUNTING— FISHING 
BOATING— LIVING 
IN  OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 

$0,000  friends  and  neighbors  will 
welcome  you  to  an  upcoming.  Uni¬ 
versity  City  with  diversified  indus¬ 
trial  employment.  Situated  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnebago  at  the 
juncture  of  the  Fox  and  Wolf 
Rivers,  it  offers  good,  leisurely  liv¬ 
ing  with  wonderful  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities. 

AND 

job  opportunities 
with  a  brand-new  newspaper 
published  by 

Miles  Kimball  Company 

Positions  are  now  being  filled 
from  administrative  to  entry  level 
in 

ADVERTISING 
EDITORIAL  -  CIRCULATION 

Send  application  letters  to  Allan 
Ekvall,  Editor,  50  West  Ninth 
Avenue,  Oshkosh,  Wise.  54901. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  24- 
page  press — 6  units.  Currently  printing 
58-M  weekly.  Upper  and  lower  folders 
and  V*  fold).  Self-contained  paper- 
roll  hoist  (6  roll  cap.);  all  related 
stereo  equipment.  Six-year  new  upper 
Balloon  Former.  Available  Sept.  18,  ‘67. 

Write  to:  Tom  Bennett,  Gen.  Mgr.. 

Magnificat,  531  Virginia  St..  Buffalo, 

N.Y.  14202,  or  call  collect  (716)  854- 

2354.  I - -  -  - - 

- - -  - -  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 

Stereotype  Equipment  with  advertising  background  as  pub- 

_ _ _ _ —  '  lisher  of  good  eastern  Oregon  county- 

TI  ini  II  A  n  r-ri-n  r-^-r\yr>i-  I  weekly  in  cattle,  timber  and  tour- 

TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE  I  area.  Good  personnel.  Need  in  late 

I-^I  Iini  Ji-k  IT  i-^r,  r-  A  I  1-  '  June.  Require  references  and  full  back- 

EOUIPmENT  for  sale  i  ground.  Elmo  Smith.  Route  4,  Box  217, 

~  I  Albany,  Oregon  97321. 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 


Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box 
Heavy  Duty  Goss  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 

Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  "as  is"  or  rebuilt 
f.o.b.  Kansas  City 
Please  write  or  call: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP 
(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  BA  1-9060 


1  HOE  MAT  ROLLER 
1  GOSS  MAT  ROLLER 
Both  running  condition.  Make  offer. 
ALSO  1  HOE  CASTING  BOX 
Standard  plate,  22%"  cut-off 
Compton  Ptg.  Co.,  1029  W.  Washington 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 

Wanted  to  Buy 

COX-O-TYPE  8-page  press,  late  model 
with  color  unit.  Box  814.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
_ OX  7-4690 

LATIN  AMERICAN  DAILY 
CHANGING  TO  OFFSET 
Prwnt  circulation  20,000 — growing; 
daily  average  48  pages  tabloid ;  Sunday 
•4  pages.  Seeking  offers  complete  shop, 
ot  used,  for  early  delivery.  Press 
mould  have  at  least  two-color  capacity. 
Will  send  our  representative  to  inspect 
offers.  Box  876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

4  OR  6-UNIT  OFFSET  PRESS 
In  good  condition ;  color  controls.  By 
mid-Aug.  Box  890.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MODEL  ELECTRIC  ELROD, 
used.  Must  be  in  mint  condition.  Used 
mats  11^14  DeVinne  with  italic.  C. 
w.  Kent.  Murrelle  Printing  Co.,  Sayre, 


BUSINESS 

MANAGER 

for  35,000  circulation  Florida  newspa- 
Iier  owneil  by  nationally  known  com¬ 
pany.  Opportunity  for  growth  for  ag¬ 
gressive  man.  This  position  includes 
supervision  of  business  office  cierical 
group  who  handle  billing,  payroll,  ac¬ 
counts  iMtyable,  general  le<lger,  insur¬ 
ance,  ci^its  and  collections,  NCR  395, 
etc. 

Business  Manager  would  also  do  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  cash  flow  jirojections. 
P  &  L  projections,  purchasing  and 
company  budgeting.  Fringe  benefits  of 
company  include  paid  vacation,  sick 
leave,  company-paid  pension,  paid  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  life  insurance. 

Write  complete  resume  stating  back¬ 
ground  in  full,  plus  salary  require- 
ments,  to  Box  905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  assistant, 
small  daily,  town  about  8.000.  Ohio. 
Rotary  press;  know  all  departments. 
Take  interest  in  town  civic  affairs. 
Prefer  some  college.  Box  908,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Artists 

ARTIST-ILLtrSTRATOR 
Are  you  strong  on  advertising  illustra¬ 
tion,  line  work  and  wash,  camera  ready 
illustration? 

Are  you  "seasoneti”  with  at  least  5 
year's  experience  in  print  media? 

Then  come  to  Florida  to  join  one  of 
the  nation's  best  illustrate  newspa- 
Iiers.  You'll  earn  a  good  salary,  plus 
an  outstanding  array  of  “extras."  And 
you'll  embark  on  a  new  adventure  in 
living  on  Florida's  Fabulous  Suncoast. 
Write  to;  Personnel  Manager,  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  P.  O.  Box  1131.  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  337.31. 


ARTIST — Assistant  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  morning  daily  in  Area  2.  Man  or 
woman.  Design,  layout  and  production 
of  house  ads,  sales  presentations.  {7800- 
$8500  with  fringes.  Send  resume  and 
non-returnable  samples  to  Box  931, 
Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  man  on  one  of  our  finer  mid¬ 
west  dailies  (Zone  5-7) — 11,000  circula¬ 
tion.  We  are  a  fast-growing  group  of 
daily  newspapers  willing  to  train  those 
looking  for  a  future,  not  just  a  job. 
Will  consider  district  men  as  well  as 
experienced  circulators.  (“Squeeze-play 
artists”  and  “desk  jockeys”  need  not  ap¬ 
ply).  Send  complete  background,  pro¬ 
fessional  references,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  851,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  AH  replies  strictly  confidential. 


HOME  DELIVH31Y  MANAGER— Prefer 
a.m.  experience.  Exceptional  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities.  Must  have  strong  ex¬ 
perience  in  training,  motivating,  lead¬ 
ing  and  supervising  men.  Give  complete 
resume  of  experience,  earnings,  etc. 
Box  855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
with  circulation  experience  as  district 
manager  on  one  of  Ohio's  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  6-day  daily.  Send  complete  resume 
to:  News-Herald.  P.O.  Box  351,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio  44094. 


CTRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced  in  ABC.  Little  Merchant,  start¬ 
ing  new  routes  and  good  on  follow-up. 
Indicate  experience  and  present  earn¬ 
ings.  Eastern  Pa.  Box  910,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  BOY-CARRIER  MAN 
who  knows  “voluntary-pay"  plan.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  commissions  can  earn  you 
$15,000  and  more!  Rich  (Chicago  sub¬ 
urbs'  fastest-growing,  award-winning 
chain.  Now  circulating  25,000.  Must  be 
capable  of  taking  full  responsibility. 
Call  or  write  Publisher.  The  STAR, 
ilighland  Park.  III.  60035. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSinED  AD  MANAGER  Mush¬ 
rooming  department  sorely  nee<ls  the 
leadsi'-hip  of  an  exi»erience<i.  aggres¬ 
sive  manager.  Estnblishetl  100.000  cir¬ 
culation  suburban  weekly  classified  me¬ 
dium.  Growth  market.  Solid  opportun¬ 
ity!  Box  924.  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


CLAS.^IFIED  MANAGER  —  Great  oi>- 
portunitv  for  ambitious  man  to  manage 
classified  ad  deiiartment  on  small, 
growing  daily  in  N.  J.  Should  know 
office  procetlures  and  love  to  sell.  All 
replies  confidential.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  932,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Ideal  opportunity  for  experienced  man 
who  is  strong  on  training  and  organiza¬ 
tional  procedures.  Wide  latitude  for 
man  with  ideas.  Send  resume  to  Times- 
Press,  122  S.  Bloomington  St.,  Streator, 
III.  61364. 


MAN  to  work  into  advertising  man¬ 
ager's  position  large  county-seat  week¬ 
ly.  Top  price  for  experienced  man. 
Write  fully.  Give  references.  Zone  2. 
Box  770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  CALLING! 
3-paper  Magazine  Supplement  near  San 
E'lancisco  neetls  experienced  top  ad 
salesman.  Excellent  salary,  paid  insur., 
profit  sharing.  Write:  Myron  Newman. 
Advertising  Manager.  Peninsula  Liv¬ 
ing.  P.O.  Box  231,  Redwood  City,  Cali¬ 
fornia  94064. 


GROWING  GROUP  OF  METRO  week¬ 
ly  offset  papers  in  sunny  Southwest 
seeks  experienced  retail  display  sales¬ 
man  who  is  superior  in  sales  ability. 
Rough  layout  ability  desired,  although 
vve  have  own  art  department.  Attrac¬ 
tive  salary  plus  commission  pays  our 
two-year  men  $200  weekly.  Area  offers 
excellent  hunting,  fishing,  and  skiing. 
Send  samples  and  types  of  accounts 
serviced  with  letter  and  complete  resume 
to  E.  J.  Lewis,  Box  526,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.  87103. 
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Display  Advertising 

OPPORTUNITY 
AD  SALESMAN 

Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced, 
aggressive  ad  salesman  to  sell  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Good  salary 
plus  bonus  and  incentive  for  the  right 
man.  Send  complete  resume  to:  D.  P. 
Lynch,  Advertising  Dir..  THE  FREE 
PRESS.  103  W.  (jolorado  Ave.,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colo.  80902. 


National  Advertising 
Salesman 

Since  adoption  of  the  single  rate  for 
national  advertisers,  our  business  is 
expanding  and  so  is  our  staff.  If  you 
have  “national"  experience  and  would 
like  to  sell  the  single  rate  story  for 
a  growing  market  (12th  in  the  U.S.  in 
per  household  retail  sales)  here  is 
your  opportunity.  Write  to  Personnel 
Director — 

ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 
ROCKFORD  REGISTER-REPUBLIC 
ROCKFORD.  ILL.  6110.3 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  DAILY  (after¬ 
noon)  wants  two  display  advertising 
salesmen.  Good  opportunity  to  advance 
to  head  of  department :  good  starting 
wage  plus  commission  and  expenses. 
Box  878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 

Excellent  opportunity  for  salesman 
lookinfc  for  an  opening  with  a  future. 
Progressive  newsi>aper — the  best  geo¬ 
graphic  location  in  America.  Excellent 
fringes.  Contact:  R.  E.  Pifer,  San¬ 
dusky  Register,  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Suburban  weekly — 100,000  circulation— 
has  mushroomed  overnight  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion  annual  sales  level  with  no  end  to 
growth  in  sight.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  top  man  ready  to  put  his  back¬ 
ground  to  work.  Box  928,  Editor  & 
^blisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
The  man  wo  wish  to  employ  is  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate  presently  working  on  a 
daily  newspaper,  with  a  minimum  of 
two  year’s  retail  advertising  experience 
and  wishes  to  advance  to  a  better  job 
that  offers  management  opportunities. 
We  are  a  50.000  class  daily  and  offer  a 
bright  future  to  the  ambitious  advertis¬ 
ing  executive.  We  operate  newspapers, 
television  and  radio  in  the  rapidly 
growing  far  west. 

Our  pay  is  base<l  on  a  salary  plus  a 
guaranteed  commission  basis  that  is 
far  above  average,  and  a  liberal  profit- 
sharing  plan,  credit  union  and  hos¬ 
pitalization. 

Contact  Earl  Johnson 
LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW-JOURNAL 
P.  O.  Box  70 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 


One  of  New  Mexico's 
LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 

Needs  a  young  go-getter  who  wants 
to  earn  good  money  and  is  willing 
to  work  for  it.  Better-than-average 
salary  with  exceptional  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement,  plus  all  benefits.  In  the 
heart  of  the  recreational  Southwest. 
We’re  growing  and  want  a  man  to 
grow  with  us.  Opportunity  is  un¬ 
limited  for  right  man.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  929,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UNLIMITED  OPPORTUNITY  for  re¬ 
tail  salesman,  age  25-35,  with  ability  to 
become  ud  manager  in  first  year.  All 
^nefits ;  salary  open.  Only  new.  mod¬ 
ern  offset  daily  in  N.C.  with  fantastic 
growth  record.  Circulation  in  '53  was 
1,400:  now  11,000  ABC.  Young,  ag¬ 
gressive  local  ownership.  If  you  are 
stymieil  on  a  daily  or  weekly,  write  or 
call:  W.  K.  Glasgow,  Daily  News. 
Jacksonville.  N.C.  28540.  (AC  919) 
333-1171. 
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HEIJ*  WAMEU 

Display  Adrertising 


HELP  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  If  you  ;  EXCELLENT  OPPpRTONITY  at  the 
are  a(i  manaf^er  of  20  to  30,000  iKiper  top  of  Texas.  Working  advertismK 
now— and  feel  you  have  ability  to  move  manager  capable  of  leading  4-man 
up  to  70,000  class — this  may  be  your  I  staff.  Mender  of  15  newspaper  group, 
big  opportunity.  Future  of  itosition  for  I  Salary  plus  bonus.  Resume,  refer^ws 
right  man  as  ad  director.  Full  resume.  |  to  General  Manager,  Pampa  Dady 
Box  925,  Editor  &  Publisher.  News,  Pampa,  Texas  79065. 
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i  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

f  Name - 1 

p  Adcif£*'t -  g 

I  City - 1 

1  State - Zip  Code -  | 

I  By _ I 

1  Classification _  | 

I  Copy -  I 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally  S 
I  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  ■ 

g  Mail  to:  p 

I  eOlTOR  a  PUBLISHER  •  BSO  Third  A««Mra  •  New  York,  New  Terk  10022  g 


REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South's  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821.  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Second  man  for  editorial  page  depart- 
'  ment  with  high  professional  standards, 

,  independent  discussion  of  issues.  Pre¬ 
fer  J-grad  with  at  least  two  years’ 
I  newspaper  experience.  Beet  reporting. 
I  desk  work  skills  more  important  than 
I  editorial  background.  Midwesterner, 
preferably  one  with  Illinois  connection. 
B^inning  salary,  $8,000  plus  excellent 
fringes.  Send  complete  information  to: 
Bkiitor.  Daily  Pantagraph,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Illinois  61701. 


SPORTS  WRITER— 16.000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
I  sports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits : 
I  congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER 

With  at  least  one  year’s  daily  expert 
ence  for  progressive  a.m.  (58M)  daily. 
Elxcellent  opportunity  for  young,  re¬ 
sponsible,  alert  newsman.  Write:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Times-World  Corp., 
Roanoke,  Va.  24010. 


CAREER 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTEHt 


REPORTER  for  general  assignment; 
courthouse,  city  hall,  sheriff,  etc.,  beat. 
Permanent  for  right  man  or  woman. 
Some  experience  necessary.  Small  daily. 
R.  D.  Maney,  Tipton  Daily  Tribune. 
Tipton,  Ind.  46072. 


REPORTERS 

REWRITE  —  PHOTOGRAPHER 
New  offset  suburban  daily  hiring  now, 
converting  from  weekly  in  fall.  Mid- 
Atlantic  area.  Send  full  details,  clip, 
pings,  salary  desired  to  Box  832,  ^i- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 


i  SPORTS  COPY  READER 

;  Fully  experienced  for  quality  a.m.  in 
'  Zone  6.  Unlimited  opi>ortunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Eixcellent  fringe  benefits. 
'  Salary  $183  for  37%  hour  week.  Lib- 
'  eral  salary  increases  guarantee*!.  Age 
;  no  barrier.  Humdrum  conformists,  hy- 
phenators,  and  cap  underliners  need 
I  not  apply.  We  want  a  quality  sports 
I  ropy  reader.  Box  836,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 

Here’s  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
sparkle.  We’re  looking  for  a  person 
that  has  the  ability  to  manage,  layout, 
write  features  and  produce  a  daily  two- 
;  page  women’s  section.  This  is  a  chance 
for  you  to  direct  all  those  creative 
things  you’ve  been  wanting  to  do.  Posi¬ 
tion  will  be  available  June  30,  but 
would  like  filled  prior.  Northern  III. 
University  is  located  here  along  with 
several  major  industries.  A  rapid 
growth  community  that  offers  immense 
I  challenge.  If  you  think  you  can  qualify 
I  write,  wire,  or  phone,  Robert  F.  Green- 
'  away.  Editor,  The  DeKalb  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle,  DeKalb,  Illinois  60115.  Phone  815- 
756-4841. 


needed  for  progressive  Maryland  news¬ 
papers  in  attractive,  fast-growing  com¬ 
munity.  23,000  circulation  dailies 
switching  to  offset  this  year.  We  are 
looking  for  a  family  man  with  at  least 
two  years’  experience  in  this  field. 

We  are  interested  only  in  a  man  who 
is  ready  to  establish  himself  in  the 
community,  wants  security  and  a  chal¬ 
lenging  joh  with  an  eye  to  becoming  a 
leading  reporter  on  our  staff.  Reply 
with  complete  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  840,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARE  YOU  A  REPORTER/DBSKMAN 
for  a  small  daily  or  weekly  and  ready 
to  move  up?  Modern,  prize-winning 
evening  daily  in  pleasant  community  of 
60,000  is  seeking  a  deskman;  offers  top 
salary,  many  generous  extras,  chance 
for  advancement,  professional  asso¬ 
ciates,  newly  remodeled  quarters.  In¬ 
volved  is  copy  reading,  head  writing. 
#2  man  in  22-man  dqmrtment.  Send 
clii>8,  details  of  background,  training, 
experience,  to  General  Manager.  Daily 
Journal,  Kankakee,  Illinois  60901. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
I  This  is  your  opportunity  if  you  are  a 
mature,  responsible  newspaperman  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  to  edit  the  editorial 
page  of  a  century-old  midwestern  news¬ 
paper  that  speaks  with  a  respected 
voice  in  a  three-state  area.  We  seek 
someone  who  can  write  incisively  on 
world,  national  and  local  affairs  and 
help  select  a  balance  of  columnists’ 
comment  to  complete  an  informative 
interpretation  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
I  Box  822,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARB  READY  for  the  #2 
newsroom  job  on  an  8.500  circ.  daily — 
Northern  Indiana — and  know  the  job 
I  and  what  you  are  worth — I’d  like  to 
I  talk  to  you  about  it.  Call  collect  Bob 
Hutchins.  'The  Pilot-News,  219-936-3101 
or  219-936-4628. 


;  SPORTS  EDITOR’S  POSmON  now 
open  S.W.  Michigan’s  biggest  offset 
I  daily.  Phone  or  write:  Ekiitor,  Niles 
Daily  Star,  Niles.  Mich.  49120. 


'  REIPORTER.  experienced  in  covering 
I  municipal  affairs  and  writing  features. 
^  Top-notch  N.J.  daily.  Write  or  ’phone: 

I  H.  Rodney  Luery,  The  Daily  Home 
News.  P.O.  Box  651,  New  Brunswick, 
I  N.J.  08903.  (AC  201)  646-4000. 


ARE  YOU  REIADY  for  more  responsi¬ 
bility?  If  so,  we  may  have  the  j^  for 
you.  Write  giving  full  resume,  position 
desired,  and  salary  required.  Send  to: 
Vernon  Croop,  Gannett  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14614. 


COMPETENT  DESKMAN— Far  West 
Texas  afternoon  paper  wants  telegraph 
deskman  who  can  do  quality  work.  The 
pay  is  commensurable.  Write  all  to  Box 
880,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CX)PY  EDITOR — Challenging  job  on 
fast,  versatile  desk  of  Zone  2  capital 
city  p.m.  $146  to  start  for  6-year  man. 
Ehccellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
All  fringes.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  889,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  wanted  immediately  by  small 
Kansas  daily.  Strong  sports,  local  newt. 
J-grad  without  experience  considered. 
Box  886,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FIELD  EDITOR  wanted  to  assume  wide 
range  of  responsibilities  with  leading 
publisher  of  agricultural  and  food  busi¬ 
ness  magazines.  Must  be  college  grad¬ 
uate  with  initiative  and  ability  to  or¬ 
ganize  time  and  travel  efficiently.  Pre¬ 
fer  person  with  training  or  experience 
in  agricultural  journalism,  magazine  or 
newspaper  work.  Knowledge  of  poultry 
an  asset.  Location  in  EI&P  Zone  4. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  865,  Editor  &  Publieher. 


LAS  VEGAS  SUN,  in  America’s  most 
exciting  city,  plans  to  expand  spoM 
staff.  Write  qualifications  to  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor  Tom  Diskin  now:  also  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Send  (no  return  type)  resume 
if  available. 


NA'nONWIDE  GROUP— Register  with 
central  personnel  office.  Frequent  <»■ 
portunities,  all  phases  of  daily  editonw 
operations.  Send  resume,  desires,  wth 
i^istration.  Box  860,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GE34ERAL  NEWS  REPORTER— Im¬ 
mediate  opening  municipal  govemmmt 
b«it  on  afternoon  daily  in  gro^ng 
40.500  population  city  in  competiove 
news  area.  Tell  all  details  first  letto- 
Elwin  G.  Greening,  News-Dispatch, 
Michigan  City,  Ind.  46360. 
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HELP  W  ANTED 

1  Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

NEWSPAPEH  SYNDICATE  needs  an  i 
editor  who  knows  how  and  where  to  ' 
find  illustrations  for  science  news;  pick  I 
the  punchiest  pictures ;  conceive  and 
execute  crisp  pictorial  features  and 
layouts;  write  pungent,  accurate  cut¬ 
lines,  copy  blocks  and  short  stories  as 
needtnl  to  accompany  pictures.  This  is 
an  opi>ortunity  for  a  young,  learning  ' 
man  to  work  closely  with  established,  : 
able  editors  and  be  worth  a  salary  not  i 
less  than  five-figures.  Give  experience. 
Zone  6,  Box  868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

permanent  openings  for  sporU  ' 
writer  and  general  assignment  reporter. 
Fast-growing  area.  New  plant.  Write  ' 
or  ’phone:  Robert  B.  Smith,  General  . 
Mgr..  The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  Newport 
News.  Va..  23607.  (AC  703)  244-8421. 

PRESTIGE  TRI-WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER  CTHAIN 
in  one  of  the  nation's  fastest-growing, 
most  desirable  suburban  areas,  has 
opening  for  newsman  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  solid  news,  in-depth 
feature  coverage  in  one  of  16  editions.  i 
Job  offers  professional  challenge,  op-  ‘ 
portunity  to  advance  on  award-winning 
40-man  staff  producing  top  quality 
newspapers  nationally  recognized  for  { 
innovation.  leadership  in  suburban  I 
journalism. 

Many  comi>any  benefits — modern  of-  ‘ 
fices — progressive  policies.  Starting  sal-  i 
ary  range  $5300  to  $7200,  based  on  edu-  i 
cation,  experience:  merit  increases.  ' 
Send  resume  and  sample  clips  to: 

Daniel  E.  Baumann,  Managing  Editor  , 
PADDOCK  PUBLICA-nONS,  INC. 

Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 

- -  I 

REPORTER— general  assignment;  ex¬ 
posure  all  desks.  Salary  open.  No  ex-  ' 
perience  required.  27,000  circ.  Member  I 
Lee  Newspapers.  Write:  Editor.  Globe- 
Gazette,  Mason  City,  Iowa  60401. 

REPORTER,  man  or  woman,  for  West-  ' 
ern  Pa.  a.m.  daily.  Experienced  or  j 
beginner.  Write  (do  not  phone)  J.  J. 
Fox.  Editor,  The  Bradford  Era.  Brad¬ 
ford.  Pa.  16701.  I 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

for  engineering  society' 

Experiencetl  all  phases  of  text  I 

and  handl>ook  editing  from  ! 

manuscript  to  finished  book. 
Knowledge  of  engineering  de¬ 
sirable.  but  not  essential.  New 
air-conditioned  building  on 
East  Side,  cafeteria,  many 
lienefits,  to  $8500.  Write  en¬ 
closing  resume  to:  Box  EP 
1947,  126  W.  41  St.,  New  York. 

N.  Y.  10036. 

WANTED: 

OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Opportunities  in  all  phases  of  the  news¬ 
paper  profession. 

Immediate  oi>ening  for  wire  edi¬ 
tors,  general  assignment  reporters, 
sports  editor  and  deskman,  farm 
editor  and  advertising  sales. 

TOTAL  JOB  TRAINING 

Join  an  aggressive,  dynamic  organiza¬ 
tion.  Write  giving  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

John  W.  Dewey,  Director  of  Personnel 
LEE  NEWSPAPERS 
817  Davenport  Bank  Building 
Davenport,  Iowa  62801 

REPORTHHl,  key  city  beat :  able,  en¬ 
terprising,  industrious.  40-hour  week, 
3-12  p.m.  ;  good  salary,  benefits.  Send 
full  details  to  Editor,  Morning  Record, 
Meriden,  Conn.  06150, 

SPORTS  LAYOUT  MAN— Fast,  accu¬ 
rate  and  imaginative  desk  man  to  lay¬ 
out  pages  for  one  of  the  most  sparkling 
sports  sections  in  the  East.  Opportunity 
to  do  some  sports  writing,  too.  Send 
complete  resume  and  some  samples  of 
your  work  to  Box  887,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


GROWING  DAILY 

in  booming  community  must  increase  staff 
We  need: 

1.  County-Seat  Reporter 

2.  Social  Editor 

3.  State  Editor  who  can  assist  editor-in- 
chief 

Excellent  pay,  all  fringes.  Fine  schools,  junior 
colleges,  progressive  afternoon  newspaper. 
Pleasant  living  in  Illinois  River  valley  com¬ 
munities,  boating,  fishing,  hunting. 

If  you  have  held  any  of  the  above  positions, 
you’ie  our  man  ...  or  woman.  If  you  haven’t 
done  this  work,  but  think  you  can  do  it,  by  all 
means  talk  to  us. 

Write:  Herb  Homes,  Editor 
NEWS-TRIBUNE, 

La  Salle,  Illinois  63301 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  27,  1967 


SPORTS  REPORTER— $105.  (Allege.  1 
high  school,  field  and  stream;  handle  i 
makeup,  on  night  call.  Bright  writing  a  | 
necessity.  Small  offset  p.m.  daily.  Area  I 
6.  Write  Box  870.  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

THE  MAN^WHb~ 

can  honestly  say  (and  demonstrate)  he 
has  the  ability  to  turn  out  a  top  qu^ity 
editorial  product,  plus  the  strong  lead¬ 
ership  that  enables  him  to  install  a 
vigorous  newsroom  administration, 
qualifies  for  the  job  as  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  most  exciting  opportunities  in  the 
under  100,000-circulation  field.  Salary : 
$17,500  plus  all  kinds  of  benefits.  Box 
888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-COPY  READER  for 
Catholic  weekly — 160,000  circ.  Guild 
scale — other  fringes.  35-hour  week. 
Write  or  call :  Managing  Editor,  The 
Michigan  Catholic,  644  Selden  Ave.,  De¬ 
troit.  Mich.  48201.  (AC  313)  TE  3-5000. 

SPORTS  WRITER — Major  midwestern 
daily  is  seeking  a  young,  exiierienced 
writer  to  handle  key  assignments  in  big- 
league  city.  Must  have  background  in 
wide  range  of  siKirts,  aggressive,  with 
genuine  writing  ability.  Resume  and 
clips  to  Box  879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S-SOCIETY  REPORTER:  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  on  New  York  State’s 
capital  city  p.m.  for  college  graduate 
wlio  not  only  can  write  society  news 
and  chit-chat  column,  but  can  handle 
hard  news,  women’s  interests  and  fam¬ 
ily  section  features.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  with  representative  clippings  to: 
Robert  G.  Fichenbcrg,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Knickerbocker  News,  24  Sheri¬ 
dan  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  12201. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

If  you  can  write,  have  imagination,  and 
are  willing  to  work  hard,  we  have  a 
challenging  opportunity  for  you  on  the 
sports  desk  of  one  of  the  country’s  top 
suburban  weekly  operations. 

On  Chicago’s  North  Shore,  we’re  in  the 
nation’s  best  prep  .jorts  area  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  Big-Ten  country.  Our 
circulation  area  overflows  with  profes¬ 
sional  celebrities.  Quality  performance 
is  our  prime  consideration,  and  salary 
scale  matches  this  demand. 

Send  resume,  samples  to: 

Larry  Dennis 

HOLLISTER  NEWSPAPERS 
1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette.  III.  60091 


AGGRESSIVE  SMALL  N.Y.  DAILY 
needs  working  city  editor  with  initia¬ 
tive,  imagination,  and  creative  writing 
ablity;  will  help  guide  and  direct  staff 
and  dummy  some  pages.  We  also  need 
a  competent  general  assignment  re- 
Ijorter  who  likes  lively,  aggressive  re¬ 
torting.  Box  937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
Outstanding  80,000-circulation  daily 
seeks  reporter,  preferably  with  2-3 
years  experience,  who  regards  news  of 
business  and  industry  as  dramatic  and 
significant  and  can  translate  it  for  the 
general  reader  rather  than  bankers  and 
businessmen.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Larry  Hale.  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Evening  Press 
and  Sunday  Press,  Binghamton.  New 
York  13902. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Indetiendent  daily  newsi>aper  with  13,- 
I'OO  circulation  needs  an  exfieriencol 
city  etiitor  or  reporter  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  move  up  to  an  editor’s  job. 
Only  daily  in  county.  Radio  equipped 
cars,  modern  building,  home  of  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  with  18,000  stu¬ 
dents.  If  you  are  employed  now  (male  or 
female)  and  want  a  iiermanent  job  with 
many  lienefits,  call:  (AC  815)  756-4841, 
write  or  wire:  Robert  F.  Greenaway, 
Daily  Chronicle,  DeKalb,  Illinois  60115. 

CITY  EDITOR  —  Want  hard-hitting 
man  with  ideas,  backlione  to  continue 
to  make  our  PM  paper  the  force  it  is 
in  this  growing  midwestern  city  of  60.- 
000.  Ability  to  direct  and  handle  people 
a  must.  Will  consider  desk  man  re^y 
to  move  up.  Box  985,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXP’D  GENERAL  REPORTER  to  fill 
immediate  vacancy.  Excellent  optior- 
tunity — full  range  of  fringe  benefits. 
Submit  detailed  application  and  clip¬ 
pings,  if  possible,  ^plies  confidential. 
H.  A,  Chipman,  Managing  Editor.  En¬ 
quirer  &  News,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
49014. 

DAY  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR— Excel¬ 
lent  pay  and  benefits;  advancement  op¬ 
portunity.  Some  experience  needed,  pref¬ 
erably  with  a  midwest  background. 
Contact  Forrest  Kilmer,  Ebcecutive  Edi¬ 
tor,  Times-Democrat,  Davenport,  Iowa 
52801. 

GROWING  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  in 
attractive  Bay  Area  needs  outstanding 
editor.  Write:  Publisher,  Times,  P.O. 
Box  937,  Walnut  Creelc,  CaliL  94596. 


HELP  ANTE!) 

Editorial 


HELP  ANTED 

Free-Lance 


HELP  ANTED 

Photography 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Printers 


EDITORIAL  WHITER  If  you  are 
younff,  aKKressive  and  want  to  learn  in 
a  highly  competitive  newspaper  field, 
there  is  an  excellent  future  in  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position.  Feature  article  writ¬ 
ing  and  rewrite.  Must  relocate  Chicago 
for  a  publisher  of  national  tabloids. 
Box  904.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNME^iT  male  re¬ 
porter  wanted.  Prefer  someone  from 
midwest.  Good  chance  to  mwe  up  from 
smaller  newsp.aiwr.  W'rite:  Nate  Udit- 
sky.  Pekin  Daily  Times.  Pekin.  Illinois 
61554. 


GRASS  GROWING  UNDER  FEET? 
Join  a  progressive,  award-winniiig  16.- 
000  Cumberland  Valley  afternoon  daily. 
Cover  court  house,  city  hall,  school 
boards,  and  everything  else  we  can 
think  of!  Call  Frank  Young.  Managing 
^itor.  Chamliersburg.  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion.  AC  717,  264-6161. 


IF  YOTJ  LOVE  THE  NEWSPAPER 
game,  if  you  can  convey  this  love  to 
your  readers,  and  if  you're  looking  for 
an  outlet  in  which  to  express  yourself, 
don’t  make  a  move  until  you  contact 
us.  Our  uninhibited  daily  offers  free¬ 
dom,  challenge,  responsibility,  fun,  and 
above-average  pay  to  the  right  man  or 
woman  in  our  4^2  news  spot.  College 
grad  with  some  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume,  references  to:  Commer- 
citd-Review,  Portland,  Indiana  47371. 


NEWS  EIDITOR.  night  side,  for  grow¬ 
ing  daily  newsimper  in  Chart  Area  2. 
(7reat  opportunity  for  man  who  can 
handle  news  and  lay  out  pages.  All 
replies  confidential.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  930,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  W'EEKLY 
chain  has  opening  for  editor.  Must  be 
able  to  produce  good  copy  for  national 
and  state  award-winning  papers.  Qual-  i 
ity  is  the  keynote  here.  Excellent  fringe 
braefits.  Box  902.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICA’nONS  EDITOR  for  award¬ 
winning  Washington-based  association, 
to  do  two  monthly  newsletters,  general 
PR  work.  Must  be  free  enterprise- 
oriented.  Young — some  reporting  back¬ 
ground.  A  DOER  wanted.  No  nine  to 
fivers  need  apply.  $9,000-$11.000.  Write 
Box  895,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Cover  important  muni¬ 
cipal  and  court  beat ;  20,000  morning 
daily  New  England ;  minimum  3  years 
experience.  Energy  and  good  judgment 
essential;  40-hour  week.  generous 
fringe  benefits,  congenial  colleagues, 
pleasant  community.  Box  927,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  general  assignment.  Ex¬ 
perienced  or  qualified  beginners.  $100- 
$125  per  week.  The  Daily  News, 
Greenville,  Mich.  48838. 


REPORTER— Excellent  wages,  hours, 
benefits,  location  for  aggressive,  good 
writing  man  on  editorial  staff  of  50,000 
plus  p.m.  daily.  Air-conditioned  plant. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  926,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ROAD  TO  ADVANCEMENT 
Just  about  all  editors  agree  that  the 
road  to  advancement  is  through  the 
copy  desk.  If  you’re  a  sharp,  young 
newsman  with  a  year  or  two  of  solid 
experience  and  want  to  insure  your 
future,  a  dynamic  morning  newspaper 
in  Western  Maryland  may  have  just 
what  you’re  looking  for.  You’ll  have 
increasing  responsibility  and  a  solid 
shot  at  promotion.  Rush  resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Box  894,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WHITER  —  Young  man 
wanted  for  fast-growing  N.J.  daily. 
Night  work  with  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  express  yourself,  including  a  col¬ 
umn.  Write:  Edw.  Casey,  Editor,  Dover 
Advance.  Dover,  N.J.  07801. 


WfIRE  EDITOR — We’re  promoting  the 
one  we  have  now  and  need  a  young 
newspaperman  with  a  flair  for  makeup. 
We’ll  train  you  to  handle  AP  wire  for 
26,000  p.m.  and  staff  itching  with 
ideas.  Growing  city  with  a  branch  col¬ 
lege:  we’re  growing  and  building  with 
it.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write:  Paul 
Day,  Managing  Editor,  Middletown 
Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio  45042. 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 
Music  trade  weekly  wants  stringers  in 
Houston,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Den¬ 
ver,  Minneapolis,  Miami,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Phoenix.  Send  details.  Box 
892,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


REGULAR  STRINGERS  in  all  indus¬ 
trial  areas,  for  large  management  pub¬ 
lisher.  Business  page  experience  help¬ 
ful.  but  not  essential.  High  rates,  on 
acceptance.  Will  not  conflict  with  news¬ 
paper  assignments.  Box  909,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

COMPETENT  OPERATORS 

FLOORMEN  -  PRESSMEN 
in  the  city  of  the  highest  wages,  long¬ 
est  days,  shortest  nights,  best  fishing. 
Apply  to:  Superintendent,  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage. 
Alaska  99501.  Scale  $5.17.  38%  hours, 
six  holidays,  life  insurance,  health  and 
welfare.  Morning  and  Sunday.  City 
under  terrific  expansion  and  we  nee«l 
help! 


EDITORIAL  AND  ADVER'nSING  po¬ 
sitions  available  on  N.Y.  State  daily 
newspapers — experienced  or  beginning. 
Send  complete  resume  to  N.Y.  State 
Publishers’  Association,  Inc.,  New- 
house  (Communications  Center.  215  Uni¬ 
versity  Place,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  13210. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Penna.  17110. 

Operators-Mach  i  nists 

ELEKTRON  MACmNIST— Chart  Area 
2.  Fully  qualified  in  care  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Above  scale  for  night  situation. 
Write  experience  and  salary  to  Box 
875,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OPERATOR  -  PRINTER.  country- 
trained.  (County-seat  weekly.  Good  pay; 
fine  fishing  and  hunting  area.  Times- 
Reporter  Printing  (Co.,  Adams,  Wis¬ 
consin  53910. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  typesetting 
plant — 15  machines.  Union  or  eligible 
with  ability  to  maintain  precision  and 
accuracy  in  a  plant  that  demands  a 
top  quality  product.  An  opportunity  to 
join  a  management  team  in  an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  rapidly-growing  organization. 
Write:  Dayton  Typographic  Service, 
Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401, 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS 
Competency  Standards: 

360  Lines  Justified 
600  Lines  Unjustified 
$169  nights— 37^  hour  week 
Excellent  Employe  Benefit  Program 
Apply  to:  Leonard  Shimberg 
General  Foreman 
DEMOCRAT  ft  CHRONICLE 
Rochester,  New  York  14614 
Phone  (AC  716)  232-7100 


MACHINIST,  experienced  on  newspnpec 
machinery.  Night  shift;  37%  hour  week 
— $168.  Write;  Wm.  Seiferling,  Daily 
Home  News.  P.O.  Box  561,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.  08903  or  phone  201-545-4000. 

Photography 

Top-quality  national  magazine  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  a  new  dimension  to  its 
picture  pages  seeks  .  .  . 

OUTSTANDING 

PHOTOJOURNALIST 

.  .  .  to  conceive  picture  stories,  select 
suitable  phot^raphs  (mostly  BftW)  or 
shoot  them  himself,  supervise  production 
of  dramatic  layouts,  write  or  edit  cap¬ 
tions  or  text.  Must  be  strong  idea  man 
and  self-starter  who  combines  talents  of 
photographer,  picture  editor,  reporter/ 
writer,  ^nior  position  on  large  staff  of 
talented  professionals.  Domestic  travel. 
Unusual  opportunity,  substantial  start¬ 
ing  salary,  best  fringe  benefits.  Box  900, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  me¬ 
dium-sized  afternoon  daily  about  to 
move  into  new  plant  and  switch  to  off¬ 
set.  Emphasis  will  be  on  color  and  im¬ 
proved  photo  coverage.  (Thallenging  po¬ 
sition  requires  enterprise  and  imagina¬ 
tion  and  will  include  planning  new 
photo  facilities.  (Thart  Area  4.  Bo.x  915, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen  -Stereoty  pers 

PRESSMAN :  Letterpress-Offset  news¬ 
paper  printing  plant  needs  man  for 
darkroom,  platemaking,  presswork. 
Days :  permanent ;  paid  insurance,  i>en- 
sion  plan.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  797,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


MR. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
(XIMBINATTON  MAN 
Do  You  Want  To  Join 
A  Progressive  Daily? 

We  have  a  permanent  opening  on  the 
night  side  for  a  qualified  journeyman. 
The  scale  is  $3.83  ^ys  and  $3.99  nights, 
37V4  hour  week,  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  such  as;  sick  and  accident  benefit 
plan,  a  wage  continuation  benefit  plan, 
pension,  paid  holidays  and  an  excellent 
vacation  plan. 

An  opening  for  a  Press-Stereo  journey¬ 
man  on  another  paper  of  four  days  and 
Saturday  night.  This  opening  created 
by  advancing  one  of  our  men  to  fore- 
manship  in  another  plant.  The  scale  is 
$3.76  days  for  37Vi  hours  with  a  30c 
per  hour  night  differential.  Good  fringe 
benefits. 

If  interested  contact  O.  D.  Roderick, 
Personnel,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
Bo.x  789,  Decatur.  III.  62525. 


PRESSMAN,  web  offset:  new  plant; 
full  charge.  Knowledge  camera.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Write  full  details. 
Box  790.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN — We’re  looking  for  one  of 
the  top  offset  pressmen  in  the  country, 
a  take  charge,  work  hard,  department 
head.  We’re  willing  to  pay  to  get  him. 
Won’t  consider  talking  less  than  five- 
figures,  and  where  in  this  range  is  up 
to  your  ability  to  turn  out  consistent 
quality  work  with  a  crew  and  a  six 
unit  (^ss  Suburban.  We  want  a  man, 
now  a  department  head,  who  could  stay 
the  rest  of  his  life  where  he  is,  but 
wants  to  move  up  a  notch  with  a 
quality-conscious  firm  that  demands  the 
best.  Call  816  BA  1-2944,  Joe  Cham¬ 
bers  The  Dispatch  Newspapers,  1805 
Swift,  North  Kansas  CSty,  Missouri 
64116. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  for 
Goss  Headliner.  Spokane  Web  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  No.  33,  Box  747,  Spokane, 
Wash.  99210. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  3-unit  Sub¬ 
urban;  also  camera  man.  Write  P.O. 
Box  872,  Lake  Wales,  Fla.  33853. 


Printers 


PRINTERS!  WANT  TO  JOIN  A 
PROGRESSIVE  ORGANIZATION  7 
We  have  an  opening  for  a  good  ad  floor 
or  combination  ad  operator-ad  floor 
man.  Markup  experience  would  be  heli>- 
ful.  This  is  a  night  job.  The  scale  is 
$3.83  per  hour  days,  and  30c  per  hour 
more  nights  for  S7ki  hour  week,  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits. 

Another  of  osir  dailies  have  openings 
for:  1)  a  machinist  with  TTS  mainte¬ 
nance  experience  preferred ;  2)  ad  op¬ 
erator-ad  floor  combination  printer;  3) 
ad  floor-makeup  journeyman.  'lie  scale 
is  $3.90  days  and  $4.06  nights,  37V& 
hour  week.  Openings  are  on  the  night 
side.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  O.  D. 
Roderick,  Personnel,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Box  789,  Decatur,  Ill. 
62525. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN:  18,- 
000  daily.  Zone  7.  Hot  metal,  complete 
tai>e  operation.  Union  shop.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Salary  open.  Write 
giving  full  background  details.  Box 
858,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN:  18.. 
000  ABC  6-day  daily  (25  page  daily 
average).  26-man  union  shop.  Modem 
newspaper  plant  presently  100%  hot 
metal  oiieration.  Knowledge  of  both 
hot  and  cold  type  operations  desirable 
but  not  mandatory.  Write  giving  re¬ 
sume  of  experience,  age,  marital  statu, 
education  to  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher, 
East  Iiiverpool  Review,  Bast  Liverpool, 
Ohio  43920.  Replies  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Production  Exec¬ 
utive.  skilled  in  computer  operation. 
Familiarity  with  cold-type  operation 
desirable,  as  this  Zone  2  newspaper 
plans  to  use  this  type  of  production. 
Salary  open,  but  competitive  with  the 
best  in  industry.  Pensions,  vacations, 
etc.,  excellent.  Send  application  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  333,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  PAPER  in 
the  Carolinas  looking  for  right  man  to 
fill  t>osition  as  composing  room  fore¬ 
man.  Would  work  closely  with  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Send  resume  to  Box  820, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEED  PRIN’TER-PRESSMAN  for  8- 
weekly  and  commercial  shop.  Elxcelicnt 
shop  and  salary.  Call  Starke  Publish¬ 
ers.  Inc.,  Knox,  Indiana  46534.  Phone 
(AC  219)  772-2101. 


MORNING  DAILY  of  20,000  needs 
Offset-experienced  (Composing  Room 
Manager.  Your  chance  to  grow  with  a 
young  n€>wspaper  in  midwestern  city  of 
50,0()0.  Starting  salary  open.  Paid  va¬ 
cations,  insurance  and  other  benefits. 
Requirements:  hire,  fire,  and  train  per¬ 
sonnel,  set  up  systems,  develop  and 
maintain  production  efficiency  and  work 
in  harmony  with  other  departments. 
Send  resume  to  Box  918,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  ALLEY  MAN.  ex¬ 
perienced.  Night  shift;  37%  hour  week 
— $158.  Write:  Wm.  Seiferling,  Daily 
Home  News,  P.O.  Box  551,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  N.J.  08903  or  phone  201-545- 
4000. 


Promotion 


Once  in  a  great  while  a  chance  like 
this  emerges  .  .  .  It’s  honestly  offered 
.  .  .  and  the  opportunity  it  holds  is 
understated. 

PROMO'nON  OPPORTUNITY 
Wo  need  a  young  man  to  begin  a  new 
research  and  promotion  department  for 
this  soaring  Ohio  daily.  We’ll  oonaider 
limited  experience.  In  the  bemnnine 
this  is  a  one  man  show.  We  value  on- 
thusitmm,  education,  inventiveness,  lay¬ 
out  and  writing  ability.  Further  train¬ 
ing  will  be  given.  Write  complete  de¬ 
tails  to  James  Lonergan,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Journal,  1657  Broadway, 
Lorain,  Ohio  44062. 


YOUNG  (XILLEGB  GRAD  for  prize¬ 
winning  department  of  New  Jersey 
daily.  Experience  not  necessary,  but 
must  have  creative  flair,  be  willing  to 
tackle  any  promotion  tasks.  Resume 
and  salary  to  Box  939,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

FLORIDA  I  Assistant  director  of  eol- 
lege  PR  office  in  dynamic  health  sci¬ 
ences  education  complex.  Oi>portunity 
for  responsible  young  person  eager  to 
srrow  in  medical  science  reporting, 
editing,  internal  and  external  collage 
and  hospital  PR.  3  years  experiaoee  in 
news  and  feature  writing  in  collap 
PR  office  and  practical  experience  in 
typography  preferred.  Send  resume, 
samples  of  work,  salary  requirements 
to:  Box  765,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MANAGER  for 
expanding  40.000  daily.  Chart  Area  6. 
New  plant.  Writing  ability  and  inven¬ 
tiveness  required;  also  direct  news- 
paiier  in  classroom  activity.  Exk! 
lent  benefits.  Write  complete  details. 
Box  852,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PR  ’TRAINEE — Must  have  writing  abil¬ 
ity  and  interest  in  education  and  work¬ 
ing  with  young  people.  New  Jersey 
area.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Replies  eonfidential.  Box  938, 
Editor  ft  iHiblishar. 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


news  BUREIAU  -  TEACHING  POST 
•ought.  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  3,  4.  Experi- 
ence<l  newsman-teacher,  37,  M.A.,  fam¬ 
ily;  Europe  Stars  and  Stripes  'ast  5 
years.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  J-INSTRUCTOR 
Good  references.  Write: 

1002  Pueblo  St.,  Boise,  Idaho  83702 

Administrative 

are  you  looking  for  a  proven  ad¬ 
vertising  director  to  build  your  sales 
force  into  the  kind  of  operation  you 
know  it  should  be?  Maybe  I  can  help 
you.  I  have  excellent  credentials  and 
have  outgrown  present  newspaper.  Age 
is  mid-30’s.  Box  903,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

■  GENERAL  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT 

AVAILABLE  JULY  1  OR  SOONER 
Experiencetl  general  management,  busi¬ 
ness  management,  production  manage¬ 
ment,  editorial,  advertising,  industrial 
relations.  Expert  in  production  control 
and  all  new  processes  including  actual 
purchase  and  installation  of  fast  etch, 
computerizetl  TTS,  photocomposition, 
Spectacolor,  ink  mist  control  and  engi¬ 
neering  research.  Knowledgeable  ad¬ 
ministrator  who  will  solve  your  prob¬ 
lems  and  control  operating  costs.  Ex¬ 
perienced  group  oi>erations.  Consider 
newspaper,  publications  plant  or  large 
commercial  operation.  Available  ANPA- 
RI  interview.  Box  847,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  available  to¬ 
day!  Transition  to  new  owner  com¬ 
pleted.  Increase  profits,  sales;  cut  costs. 
Experienced:  17  years’  all  departments 
on  dailies,  weeklies;  single,  multiple 
operations ;  competitive,  isolated  mar¬ 
ket;  hot.  cold  type.  Family,  44,  college. 
Minimum  $1.5,000  plus  percentage  of 
net.  Call:  Bill  Heller  (AC  213)  S77- 
0237. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  ad¬ 
ministrative-business  management  po¬ 
tential  seeks  opportunity.  Degree  in 
Management.  Successful  background 
management  team-labor  relations,  cost¬ 
cutting,  departmental  liaison,  commu¬ 
nity  activity,  technical  operations. 
Available  now!  Box  922,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation 


MR.  PUBLISHER :  contemplate  change 
CTRCULATION  MANAGEMENT? 
Fully  experienced  —  energetic  —  compe¬ 
tent  —  well  versed  CIRCULATOR  with 
•it^lished  ability  seeks  challenging  i>o- 
lition  where  know-how,  hard  work,  ex- 
oellsnt  promotions  will  ^  combing  to 
•how  results.  Box  807,  ^itor  &  Pu^ 
liiher. 


HOME  DBRJVERY  SUPERVISOR, 
mature  and  aggressive,  seeks  position 
with  challenge.  Well  versed  in  field  op¬ 
eration.  Proven  record  in  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box  897, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGini— Solid  back- 
ymund  all  phases  including  special 
mwagement  training;  managed  large 
phone  room.  Aggressive  organizer/ad¬ 
ministrator.  Complete  knowledge  how 
to  increase  revenue  and  cut  sales  cost, 
write  in  confidence.  Box  896,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 

HAVING  LINAGE  PROBLEMS? 
Two  professional  advertising  men  with 
20  years’  of  experience  in  all  phases  of 
advertising,  are  ready  to  take  over  your 
advertising  department  —  furnish  new 
ideas — sales  methods  and  increased  lin¬ 
age.  Principals  only.  Write  Box  907, 
liditor  &  Publisher. 


EDUCATED,  EXPERIEJNCED.  prom¬ 
ising  smaller  daily  reporter — national 
prize — thirsts  for  metropolitan  chal¬ 
lenge.  Ready  for  interview.  Box  834, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Quality  work. 
Good  habits.  40.  Top  references.  Ener- 
getic.  Box  769,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS  general  assign¬ 
ment-feature  writer  seeks  switch  to 
sports.  Solid,  3-year  background  with  2 
medium  dailies,  including  sports  relief 
and  photography.  0^ltstanding  J-grad, 
state  and  national  awards.  Prefer 
West.  Box  773.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  city-county  govern¬ 
ment  reporter — 26 — for  6,000  p.m. 
daily,  wants  managing  editorship  with 
solid  weekly  or  small  daily.  Desk  and 
editorial  page  background.  Business  de¬ 
gree,  graduate  work,  and  substantial 
investment  capital  available  for  right 
paper.  Box  838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  OFFER :  45  years’  newspaper-maga¬ 
zine  experience,  including  30-year 
amusement  editorship  of  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Seeking  quality  creative 
newspaper-public  relations  iiosition. 

Box  839,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTING  CHALLENGE  WANTED 
Box  661 

_ Biditor  &  Publisher _ 

SEEKS  CHALLENGE — Sports  area  edi¬ 
tor,  small  daily,  with  camera  know¬ 
how,  versrf  in  wire  and  features,  wants 
opportunity  to  assume  responsibility 
while  developing  talents.  B.A.  Box  843, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YAWN-PROOFING  —  Chief  editorial 
writer  in  major  city;  former  associate 
editor  of  Top-10  daily;  former  editor  of 
quality  national  magazine,  40,  seeks 
yawn-proof  opportunity.  For  resume: 

Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COPY  READER,  solid  craftsman,  62, 
victim  of  N.Y.C.  mess.  Day  shift 
wanted  on  copy  desk  of  an  excellent 
paper.  East  only.  Box  872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


DEiSKMAN — 16  years’ _  experience  on 
medium-size  dailies,  including  wire, 
layout,  makeup.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  883, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDI’TOR,  now  employed.  38.  Nation^ 
award-winner.  Family  man;  civic 
leader.  No  drifter.  Promoted  8  times  in 
16  years.  Midwest.  Top  references.  Box 
874.  ^itor  A  Publisher.  _ 


EDITOR-RESEARCHER-COLUMNIST. 
Juvenile  editor,  equivaient  MA  in  an¬ 
thropology,  seeks  social  science  or  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  creative  challenge.  Married. 
Want  long-term  growth  opportunity. 
F5ve-flgures  minimum.  Box  881,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

EXECUTTVE  EDI’TOR— Woman. 
can  report,  edit,  layout:  32  awards,  18 
years’  varied  capacity;  can  take  full 
charge.  Box  871,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
J-GRAD  seeks  medical  or  science  writ¬ 
ing  job  in  N.Y.  Holds  M.A..  and  has 
done  medical  relations  writing  while  in 

college.  Box  861,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  API-trained  with 
one  of  the  best  (500.000  class)_  offers 
b<»t  years  to  publisher  as  editor  or 
managing  editor:  18  years  includes  rfl- 
torship  irf  award-winning  86,000  daily. 
Box  873,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  WRITER.  35.  News  edi¬ 
tor  of  trade  journal  with  5  years  of 
writing  and  reporting  experience, 
wants  change  into  livelier  magazine  of 
mass  circulation  in  N.Y.C.  liox  916, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESKMAN-EDITOR— 37,  single,  col¬ 
lege  grad,  seeks  return  to  writing  re¬ 
porter  or  rewrite  on  first  quality  metro 
daily.  Nine  years’  experience  all  phases 
of  newsroom  operation.  Now  with  250,- 
000  daily.  Chart  Areas  2,  5,  9.  Box  919, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EX-MARINE,  29,  wants  feature  work 
with  newsman's  newspaper  on  west 
coast.  Experienced  in  city,  crime,  desk, 
bureau  and  sports.  Prefer  about  30,000 
daily.  Box  920,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

MATURE  EDITOR-WTilTER,  wide  ex¬ 
perience — outstanding  record — seeks  new 
challenge  with  solid  afternoon  daily  or 
sizeable  weeky  in  interesting  area  Zone 
7,  8,  northern  9.  Very  strong  in  commu¬ 
nity  coverage,  staff  direction,  editorial 
writing.  Newsgal  wife  also  available  if 
needed.  Box  901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  year  of  experience 
on  daily  wants  summer  job  before 
starting  graduate  study.  Unusually 
good  feature  writer.  Associated  Press 
award-winner.  Woman,  23,  single.  Box 
893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

’67  J-GRAD  (Journalism-Photography) 
2  years’  solid  writing  experience,  seeks 
reporter  or  desk  position.  Prefer  Areas 
1,  2  &  9.  Box  9S3,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS— Desk  work  preferred ;  6 

years  60,000  a.m.  Know  good  copy, 
heads,  makeup.  Box  921,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAMILY  MAN,  37,  14  years’  classified-  available  ^pt.  16  in  Zone  2.  Box  867 


^toPUty;  8  years  as  awaH-winning  Bditor  A  Publisher. _ 

60M;  seeks  challenging  retail  ANTI  -  ESTABLISHMENT  —  Angry 
,  atonal  position  with  opportunity  young  man  seeks  creative  vehicle  for 
or  aovueement.  Prefer  areas  7,  8  or  writing-editing  talents.  Based  in  New 
*•  Boot  862,  Editor  &  Publisher.  York.  Box  936,  BMitor  A  Publisher. 
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F  ree-Lance 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  by  an 
independent,  aggressive  reporter  with 
10  years’  of  experience.  Fully  ac¬ 
credited.  Reasonable  rates  for  spot  as¬ 
signments  or  routine  representation. 
Box  774,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  based  in  Washington  for 
five  years  with  business  publication 
seeks  stringer  work  reporting  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  Washington  news  for 
business  publication  not  in  competition 
with  present  employer.  Box  829.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


IN  FUN  CITY :  One-man  New  York 
Bureau  will  cover  assigned  news,  fea¬ 
tures  for  your  daily  or  magazine ;  also 
offbeat  columns.  Box  934,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Literary  Agent  Wanted 


LECTURER.  WRITER 
wants  PUBLICIST 
Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHES — Seven  years’  news¬ 
paper  eKperietice.  Staff  job  Areas  6-8-9. 
Age  27.  Now  employed  N.Y.  daily.  Box 
824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CROSSROADS  REACHEU-no  future 
present  post.  Photographer,  6  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  References.  Box 
917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Creative,  journal¬ 
ism-oriented  photographer  familiar 
with  8  X  10  to  35mm  cameras  and  lab 
work,  seeks  job  with  agency,  magazine 
or  quality  daily.  Box  911,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PICTURE-PAGE  OR  ANY 
Own  36  mm — use  all:  creative 
Box  912,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Printers 


PRODUCTION — Position  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Eighteen  years’  newspaper,  last 
seven  as  composing  room  foreman  and 
photocomposition  production  foreman 
on  Linofilm  systems.  Box  783,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 


Printers 

EXPERIENCED  AD  COMPOSITOR 
SMks  day  job  on  good  daily  in  Ohio  or 
Pa.  Available  last  of  May.  Box  766,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUemON  MANAGER 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Age  39,  twenty  years’  with  same  paper. 
Experience :  Cmnputerized  jiot-cold 

(Linofilm)  typesetting.  Box  882,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Production 

Exi>erien^e<l,  college-trained 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
60.000  circulation  newspaper  desires 
advancement  to  larger  paper  and/or 
Group  Production  Management  posi¬ 
tion.  Will  accept  #2  position  on  larger 
paper  or  Group  operation  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Avaiiable  for 
interview  at  ANPA-RI  conference  in 
Kansas  City  in  June.  Box  914,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  -  MANAGER 
iTOking  for  cmnmunications  position. 
Oveseas  family  living  situatio  ninter- 
wt.  Age  38.  Broad  civic,  business,  edit¬ 
ing,  writing  background.  Box  866,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORT.S — College  or  pro.  Newspaper, 
p.r.  experience.  Box  913,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Special  Editions 

NEED  MORE  RETAIL  LINAGE’ 
We  are  ^perts  in  building  up  weak 
classifications  into  full  page  co-ox)era- 
tive  advertising ;  we  also  have  the  staff 
to  sell  Business,  Church,  Fashion. 
Pharmacy ,  and  Calendar  pages.  Clom- 
mission  basis  only.  Write: 

Creative  Newspaper  Advertising  Co., 
Box  471,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
f Payable  with  order) 

*■*•"'•*  90e  per  lint,  ptr  isiui 

Mimes  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

!-times  $1.10  per  lint,  ptr  issue 

$1.20  ptr  lint,  ptr  issue 

Count  five  tetrapt  words  ptr  lint. 

3  lints  minimum 
(No  akkrtviatioos) 

Add  5<M  ftr  ktK  service 
Air-mail  service  on  kox  numbers  also 
availakit  at  $L00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
EltP  cannot  be  responsible  fer  their 
return. 


ptr  column  ineb  minimiim  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS" 

. $1.35  per  lino,  per  issut 

3-*j»'«* . $L45  ptr  lint,  per  issue 

2-*ia**  . $L55  per  lint,  ptr  itsut 

. $1-65  per  line,  ptr  issue 

DEADLINE  POE  ADVERTISING 
Tuatdmy,  4:30  PM 

BmkoMtrs’  Mentity  bold  in  strict  con- 
idmt,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•50  ThW  Ava..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plasm  2-7050 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  ROBERT  I  .  BRO^  \ 

Reporting  Curbs — U.S,  and  U.K. 


In  almost  any  debate  on  the 
controversial  attempt  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to 
limit  pre-trial  reporting  of 
criminal  cases,  someone  is  sure 
to  cite  the  “British  system”  as 
a  model  to  be  followed.  It  works 
there  and  should  work  here,  is 
the  usual  assertion,  without  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  differences  in 
our  legal  systems. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that 
just  as  there  are  attempts  to 
curb  pre-trial  reporting  in  the 
U.S.  there  is  an  attempt  to 
further  restrict  court  reporting 
in  Britain.  It  seems  to  be  the 
fashion. 

Changes  in  Great  Britain’s 
judicial  system  to  speed  up  the 
courts  and  eliminate  a  lot  of 
repetitive  work  is  proposed  in 
the  Criminal  Justice  Bill  now 
l>efore  Parliament.  The  Bill  has 
had  its  first  and  second  readings 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
will  return  for  the  Third  Read¬ 
ing,  when  it  will  be  debated  in 
the  full  House. 

The  British  press  has  been 
oj)posed  to  some  passages  in  the 
Bill  which  it  believes  threatens 
the  rights  of  British  news¬ 
papers  and  its  court  reporting. 

J.  Clement  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Express  and  Star,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  analyzes  the  proposed 
restrictions  in  an  article  ap¬ 
pearing  in  IPI  Report  for  May. 

*  ^  if 

The  British  editor  explains 
first  how  British  law  presently 
works:  “A  great  many  minor 
offenses  are  dealt  with  sum¬ 
marily  by  Magistrates  who  can 
either  be  laymen  and  women  or, 
in  limited  instances,  paid  or 
Stipendiary  Magistrates.  The 
offenses  which  the  Magistrates 
can  deal  with  and  the  punish¬ 
ments  they  can  mete  out  are 
limited. 

“The  next  two  stages  are 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  and 
Assize  Courts.  In  the  former 
there  are  paid  Chairmen  or  Re¬ 
corders  and  the  latter  profes¬ 
sional  judges. 

“But  since  the  British  legal 
system  has  grown  up  piecemeal 
over  many  centuries,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complex.  And  the  is¬ 
sue  is  further  complicated  be¬ 
cause  Scotland  and  Northern 
Ireland  have  somewhat  different 
court  systems  so  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  sections  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Bill  to  which  the  British 
press  are  objecting  really  only 
apply  to  England  and  Wales. 


“Except  in  a  limited  numl)er 
of  ways,  defendants  do  not  go 
direct  to  Qu:jrter  Sessions  or 
Assizes,  but  only  after  exam¬ 
ining  Magistrates  have  heard 
the  evidence  against  them  out¬ 
lined  in  court  and  decided 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  case 
to  answer. 

“Centuries  ago  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  investigation  was  done  by 
-Magistrates  in  private  and  in¬ 
deed  the  Magistrates  did  far 
more  than  now.  In  those  days 
they  even  did  the  preparatory 
work  which  now  falls  to  the 
police.  In  the  second  quarter  of 
the  19th  century,  a  period  of 
great  legal  reform,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  was  laid  down  that  all 
trials  should  be  conducted  in 
public  and  Committal  proceed¬ 
ings  were  thereafter  held  in 
open  court  with  the  press  pres¬ 
ent  and  consequently  were  re¬ 
ported.  From  this  grew  up  the 
British  tradition  of  reporting 
Committal  proceedings.” 

*  *  « 

Mr.  J.  Clement  Jones  con¬ 
tinues:  “The  Criminal  Justice 
Bill  in  seeking  to  streamline 
court  proceedings  at  Committal 
stages  does  a  number  of  things. 

“It  substitutes  for  the  giving 
of  preliminary  evidence  orally 
and  its  laborious  taking  down, 
the  ability  for  written  state¬ 
ments,  agreed  by  both  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  defense,  to  be  accepted 
by  the  examining  magistrate 
without  further  ado. 

“It  limits  all  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  reports  of 
Committal  proceedings  to  the 
bai-e  statement  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  defendants  and 
witnesses,  the  nature  of  the 
charge,  and  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession 
involved.  If  the  defendant 
wishes  and  exercises  his  option 
at  the  time,  he  can  ask  for  the 
Committal  proceedings  to  be 
open  to  the  press  for  contempo¬ 
rary  reporting,  but  he  must  so 
ask. 

“If  the  examining  Magis¬ 
trates  decide  that  there  is  no 
case  to  answer  and  do  not  com¬ 
mit  the  accused  for  trial,  then 
the  case  may  be  reported,  in 
full.  But  this  cannot  be  known 
until  the  end  of  the  hearing, 
which  in  lengthy  proceedings 
bring  its  own  problems. 

“Unless  a  defendant  exercises 
his  option  to  have  a  detailed 
report  at  the  committal  stage, 
it  is  only  after  the  case  has  been 


dealt  with  at  the  higher  court 
(Quarter  Sessions  or  Assizes) 
that  a  newspaper  can  publish  a 
full  report  of  what  transpired 
at  the  Committal  stages,  any¬ 
thing  up  to  a  couple  of  months 
earlier.” 

*  if  if 

The  objections  of  the  British 
jiress  to  these  proposals  are  on 
obvious  grounds: 

The  Committal  proceedings 
take  place  in  a  public  court  but 
may  not  be  reported; 

The  acceptance  of  written 
statements  which  are  not  read 
in  court  raise  reporting  prob¬ 
lems; 

A  reporter  may  sit  for  long 
periods  in  court  listening  to  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  he  may  not  be 
able  to  report. 

“It  is  a  known  and  sad  fact 
that  if  and  when  the  public 
ceases  to  exercise  its  rights, 
whether  direct  or  by  proxy, 
those  rights  soon  disappear.  It 
will,  many  of  us  fear,  be  a  short 
step  in  time  for  the  restriction 
upon  reporting  Committal  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  become  a  prohibition 
of  the  same  practice,”  Mr. 
Clement  Jones  states. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  some  U.S.  critics  hold  up 
as  an  example  for  the  U.S. 
jiress  to  follow. 

• 

.4  Correction 

The  1967  Editor  &  Publisher 
Year  Book  incorrectly  listed  the 
U.S.  advertising  representative 
for  the  Frankfurter  (Germany) 
Allgemeine  Zeitung.  INTA,  In¬ 
ternational  Newspaper  and 
Trade  -4dvertising,  1560  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
representative  for  the  Zeitung 
for  almost  10  years. 

• 

Janliiie  Promoted 

Minneapolis 

William  T.  Jardine’s  promo¬ 
tion  to  circulation  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  M.  E.  Fisher,  circu¬ 
lation  director. 


TV./.  Election 

{Continued  from  page  53) 


for  an  editorial.  On  Sunday, 
May  7,  two  days  before  the  elec¬ 
tion,  the  final  editorial  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  “New  Five”  slate 
of  candidates  was  published. 

On  May  9,  the  voters  went  to 
the  polls  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  in  previous  city  elections 
and  voted  ovenvhelmingly  for 
the  entire  slate  of  “New  Five” 
candidates. 

“Victory  at  the  polls  does  not 
confer  immunity  to  criticism,” 
commented  the  Home  News. 

“This  is  perhaps  an  appropri¬ 
ate  time  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  the  New  Five  w’ere  in  no 
sense  the  ‘Home  News  Five,’ 
charged  by  their  opponents,  ap¬ 
parently  in  belief  that  some  op- 
probium  attached  to  this  nick¬ 
name  would  be  of  political 
advantage.  .  .  .  The  New  Five 
were  not  ours,  and  in  assuming 
office  they  will  not  be  ours. 
Their  issues,  their  campaign, 
their  actions,  their  words,  their 
pledges,  were  all  their  own.  We 
have  never  aspired  to  dominate 
them.  .  .  .” 

• 

William  Dole  HeatU 
‘Home  Newspapers’ 

William  P.  Dole,  publisher  of 
four  suburban  newspapers  in 
Massachusetts,  has  l)een  elected 
president  of  Accredited  Home 
Newspapers  of  America.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Richard  W.  Davis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Transcript  Publications, 
Dedham,  Mass.,  who  l)ecame 
chairman  of  the  board. 

They  were  chosen  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  board  of  trustees,  which 
also  elected  two  vicepresidents— 
Bruce  Sagan,  publisher.  Econo¬ 
mist  Newspapers,  Chicago,  and 
Nicholas  Schmitt,  publisher, 
Seattle  Shopping  News. 

Dole  is  publisher  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Chronicle-Sun,  Somerville 
Journal-Press,  Watertown  Press 
and  the  Weekender. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


...that’s  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
86%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Sunpapers! 
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Wb  invented  die  solar  battery 


first  transistor,  or  the  first  communications  satellite.  So 
as  good  as  our  service  is  most  of  the  time,  we’ll  keep 
working  to  make  it  perfect  every  time.  We  may  be  the  only 
phone  company  in  town,  but  we  try  not  to  act  like  it. 


It  even  amazes  us  how  we  can  botch  up  the  easy  jobs 
while  doing  the  hard  ones  so  well.  But  it  also  distresses 
us.  Installing  the  right  phone  in  the  right  place  is  as 
important  to  us  as  developing  the  first  solar  battery,  the 


i 
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Who  Will  It  BEE  This  Year? 


Robert  A.  Wake  on  way  to  1966  National  Spelling  Bee  title. 


Chalet,  tundra,  cantilever.  Mesmerist,  indigenous,  peri¬ 
patetic. 

These  were  six  of  the  24  words  Robert  A.  Wake,  13, 
spelled  a  year  ago  on  the  way  to  a  National  Spelling  Bee 
championship. 

On  June  7  and  8,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  a  new  group  of  73  spellers  will  compete  for 
the  championship  of  the  1967  National  Spelling  Bee. 
One  of  them  will  succeed  young  Wake,  for  the  reign  of 
a  champion  lasts  but  a  year. 

They  will  converge  on  Washington  from  places  like 
Honolulu  and  Memphis,  Anchorage  and  Denver,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Agana,  Guam,  where  they  represent  schools 


large  and  small.  They  will  come  not  only  to  display  their 
skills  as  spellers,  but— and  these  are  the  by-products  of 
National  Spelling  Bee  participation— to  enjoy  the  sights 
and  thrill  to  unforgettable  experiences  during  their  five 
days  in  the  nation's  capital. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  57  other  daily 
and  Sunday  papers  that  sponsor  the  National  Spelling 
Bee  are  proud  to  bring  to  their  young  readers  a  program 
that  rewards  academic  achievement  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fun  and  enjosrment. 

Along  with  the  millions  who  have  participated  at  the 
local  level  since  1925,  we,  as  sponsors,  welcome  the 
National  Spelling  Bee  Class  of  1967. 
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